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“We landed at Puteoli.”. ‘The ruins of the mole, where the apostle 
Paul probably trod nearly 1800 years ago, still rose here and there 
above the waters of Bair, or, covered with waving sea-weeds, were 
distinetly visible beneath, ‘The voleanic alterations of level to ‘hile li 
this singular district has evidently been subjected, to the extent of 
iInany feet, inake it impossible to suppose that the shore resembles that 
which he set foot upou when his resolution, “ T must also see Rome,” 
was about to be so strangely accomplished. But these relics of human 
workmanship have preserved a memorial of the past while they 
have changed ; and the sea, after breaking in upon the coast, and 
occupying it, has again receded, although not to its former boundary. 
The pholas has pierced the temple w alls and columns on shore, but 
villas and palaces still shine under the water as boats glide upon its 
surface. 
“Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.” 


All is changed, indeed. ‘The idolatrous te mples are crumbling into 
dust; the bay -tree and myrtle mingling their dark verdare with 
shape Jess masses of red brick walls; vines, favouriteemblems with the 
primitive Christians, weaving over the line of former streets a mantle 
of vivid green; mountains which bound the landscape on every side, 
save that which opens towards Vesuvius and Capri, alone preserving 
their ancient appearance. Could the apostle return, he would behold 
al Impressive comme nt on his aphorism, “ The fashion of this world 
passeth away.” But what would he think of the Neapolitan castles 
commanding the bay, and a British seventy-four that could have swept 
a Roman fleet from the ocean in an hour, waved over by the red cross, 
at anchor ou its bosom? “ And is this, after all, a Chric tian country ¢ " 
he might say. “ ‘The cross I preached was never designed for a martial 
emblem ; the fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
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gentleness, and patience. These castles—that banner—can they be 
requisite for the mutual security of Christians !"’ 

We landed, not after a long: and dangerous voyage, but a delightful 
excursion round “ Capreas tepidique rosaria P asti,” desiring to see 
Rome, but with what difference of feeling from the apostle! He 
longe vl to watch the buddings of the green tre e; we went to observe 
what things were done in the dry, Tle went as a prisoner; and 
where now his successor is seated as a Jord in a palace, he oceupied a 
hired house; but the words he spoke there shook down old super- 
stitions, established a pure and holy creed, aud have almost been for- 
gotten, ‘Temples have been erecte “d there, as worthy as human hands 
could make them, of the living God ; but human rapacity, superstition, 
and pride, have conspired to pollute them. Alas! there is more and 
deeper trath than the Roman peasant imagines in the words of his 
favourite song— 

“ Roma 
Non sei piu qual che erai’ prima.” 

Most of those who come from foreign lands only seek the traces of 
her pagan and medieval glory—strive to make the past predominate 
over the present—and live with the de ‘parted long ago, 

Many weary leagues were to be traversed, howeve r, before we could 
reach the “ eternal city,” probab ly more dk: angerous now than when 
st. Paul passed over them. The opinion is universal in Italy that 
malaria is a growing evil, increasing with the decrease of population. 
Often the traveller arrives at some enchanting oasis, after half'a day’s 
journey over sterile and inhospitable wastes, where an ancient castle 
and the appearance of houses seem to promise a resting place; but on 
his near approach, the fortress is a ruin, the houses are empty 
skeletons; the very church is unroofed and perishing, for malaria is 
there; and surely it is chough to waken serious thoughts even in his 
mind who most fully believes that this world is no place of retribution, 
the manner in which this plague desolates the fair fields of Italy. Such 
scourges may not be penal, and yet be disciplinary. Italy, i in her 
strength, has always been atyrant ; aud now, in her weakness, she has 
not repented: may not this angel of death be sent as a monitor to 
recall her to herself and her forsaken God ? 

No words can describe the Pontine Marshes and Appian Way, + 
tract of country where fever consumes and exterminates the few who, 
for their crimes, their avarice, or their poverty, are condemned to keep 
post-horses at such stations as are considered least deadly. Rows of 
poplars skirt the straight road, forming, for leagues together, a mono- 
tonous avenue, and shedding theirleaves into stagnant ditches on either 
side; rank vegetation covers the plain, and he rds of buffaloes and long- 
horned eattle wander over it. he kee sper, gaily attired, with his hair 
about his shoulders, and a bullock spear, ten feet long, in his hand, 
mounted on a smallstardy black horse, may chance to be met with, and 
break the solitude, ‘The cross, where sole murder has been com- 
mitted, cives warning of the lawless character of the mountaineers 
Who overlook this desert; and it is only where a village, encompassed 
with walls, and inhabited by a strange and miserable people, keeps the 
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malaria still in check, or an inn, bearing the sign of the three taverns, 
reminds us in whose footsteps we follow, that any material variety pre- 
sents itself Nearer to Roine, however, objects of interest grow more 
numerous, ‘The monument commonly called that of the Lloratii and 
Curatii, some interesting churches, and superb aqueducts, which bring 
the separate waters of every famed fountain in the hills round Rome, 
and pour it forth in cataracts or fountains in her streets, present features 
almost as grand as the ruins of British railways will exhibit when 
Mngland shall be numbered among past empires, 

lor some time before the mighty dome of St. Peter's became visible, 
the road exhibited a lively scene. Pilgrims of every sex and age were 
moving towards Rome, to keep the holy week there. ‘The brilliant 
red and blue draperies of peasants, wearing the peculiar costumes of 
Sonuino and other districts, gave endless variety to these —- AICS ; 
and here and there a pilgrim by profession, with a staff so formed as 
to carry an immense umbrella, and an oil-skin ¢ ape so ample as to give 
his person the appearance of a moving wigwam, protruded a begging 
box, which also served as a reliquary, and bore the picture of a saint, 
People of this class pick up a comfortable living by mendicity, wander- 
ing from one shrine to another for many years. ‘The scallop shell is 
generally the cognisance of a man robust in body, sanctimonious in 
expression, and as ignorant as any one can be who has seen much and 
reflected little. His motive is inte lligible enough ; but what urged the 
rest to such enterprise and exertion ? ‘That is not for man to determine, 
No doubt some sought spiritual comfort from the benediction of the 
lead of their church, some to atone for crimes, or lay up such a store 
of merits as should amount to a licence to commit them; a few may 
have desired to impress upon their memories the theatre of evénts 
which, as long as the world lasts, every Christian will delight to dwell 
upon, and rekindle his ardour by their remembrance. Such as these 
last, however, did not occur among those with whom I contrived to 
converse, On one, the pilgrimage was inflicted as a penance ; another 
came because his parents were going ; with others, it was a pleasure 
party, in which devotion was subservient to diversion. I talked witha 
well dressed artizan, and walked a considerable distance with him ; 
during this time he took a silver crucifix from his pocket, and tied it 
round his neck; he laughed aloud when IT asked him why he did so, 
and merely answered, “One must,” taking care to shew at the same 
time how little he revered the sacred emblem. IT parted with this eye- 
servant, not convinced in my own mind as to his infidelity. An 
Italian will often act the esp rit fort to raise himself in an Mnglishman’s 
estimation, when his heart will reproach him all the while for his sinful 
compliance and hypocrisy. ‘That there is much real unbelief in Htaly, 
however, is beyond a doubt. “There are some Christians in Engk and, 
are the re not?” said a lady, conversing with me in a room where ‘| was 
the only foreigner.—* I trust, very many,” was my reply. “ But you 
hever pray to the saints 2” —« Never.” ‘Nor to the virgin?’ — 
“No.” © Nor believe that the priest makes God's body ¢’—« No.” 
“ Nor in God nor devil 2” and she langhed aloud. « Well, that lady 
(pointing to one of her own countrywomen) believes no more than 
dK 2 
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you do.” Such anecdotes seem trivial, but it is only by them that any 
real notion can be conveyed of the popular religion. 

As we emerged from among the Alban hills, a sensation spread 
among their scattered detachments: some rau, some shouted ; all 
were excited. At a bend of the road we discovered the cause. The 
dome of St. Peter’s was, for the first time, visible in the blue distance, 
and, like Xenophon’s soldie ‘rs, when they caught the first sight of the 
Euxine sea, these peasants exulted or wept at  beholding the shrine to 
which they journeyed. God knoweth there is enough superstition in 
Italy ; but to see these poor creatures prostrate or kneeling in the 
dust—some in tears—some, their faces lighted up with glowing hopes 
and high imaginations, and feelings as fresh as from the spring of in- 
fancy, who would not bless God if he knew better what he wor- 
shipped, and seek for grace to worship as sincerely and as well? Such 
feelings would be rather fostered than checked by many a scene of the 
holy week. Amid much priesteraft and absurdity, which calls up the 
protestant indignant spirit, there appear now and then indications of 
devotional tempers, scattered like gems upon a field of common soil, 
visible only when the traveller happens to pause near the spot where 
they sparkle. ‘There is the ancient bronze statue of St. Peter. two 
pilgrims, regular men of business, kneel motionless before it—their staves 
over their shoulders, their hands clasped upon their breasts. An old 
lranciscan approaches , und reverently kisses the stump from which 
once the apostle’s toe protruded, now e “tire ‘ly kissed away ; he touches 
it with his forehead, and retires. ‘Three ladies follow, who take the 
precaution of polishing it first with a pocket handkerchief ; they kiss it 
one after another, without interrupting their conversation, and pursue 
their walk in the vast basilica, admiring the mosaics and sculpture, and 
enjoying that ever-temperate air which continues apparently un- 
changed by the cold of winter and the heat of summer, ‘Then come 
some pe asants, who offer the act of devotion as unsuspectingly as if 
they thought the lifeless mass were itself endowed with consciousness, 
But St. Peter's is, after all, a show-place ; and he who walks silently 
round the less frequented churches will see far more genuine speci- 
mens of devotion than within its gorgeous portals. The penitent 
kneeling in the shade, and weeping alone before the lather that seeth 
in secret, seeking pardon for the past, and strength for the future, is no 
uncommon spectacle, yet one not easily witnessed without self-abase- 
ment, 

The ceremonies of the holy week have so frequently been recited 
and described, that no allusion will here be made to them, except 
where the state of popular religious feeling may be illustrated. One 
of these was the washing of pilgrims’ feet by a cardinal. A surgeon 
attended to bind up the blisters and abrasions that any of them might 
have suffered on their way. ‘They were next seated to a good supper, 
while a man walked up and down the hall, exe laiming, Water for 
the pilgrims!" Our curiosity was excited, however, to witness the 
sister ceremony, in which the most illustrious Roman ladies wash the 
feet of female pilgrims. Such condescension seemed worth seeing, and 
we resorted accordingly to the chamber door where it was about com- 
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mencing. We could not gain admission, but we gaipec information 
as to the light in which the fair Romans viewed their voluntary 
humility. A shabbily-dressed little old woman applied with us at the 
gate. ‘The porter refused, intimating that none but princesses and 
great people were allowed to enter. She stamped her foot angrily, 
and answered, “ And am not I the Princess ? Have not I 
washed the feet for twenty years?” She passed immediately, and we 
retired. 





Romanism is certainly not the same thing in every district of 
Italy. If one who did not reside quite a year might offer any esti- 
mate of the religious peculiarities of Rome and Naples, he would set 
down pride as the besetting sin of the former, and puerile superstition 
of the latter city. An eminent English painter, who sojourned there, 
was so much amused by the grotesque bundles of images in a vendor's 
shop, that he sketched the interior, and ultimately painted a picture, 
severely satirical, indeed, but most characteristic of what he himself 
had witnessed.* While this work was yet unfinished, he had oeca- 
sion to remove to Rome, and it was no small anxiety to him what 
view the custom house officers &e. might take of his performance. 
There were bunches of cherubs hanging by a string from the roof; 
the gorgeous virgin, all gilding aud furbelows, in the foreground, and 
multitudes of souls in purgatory filling up unoccupied spaces, mixed 
with saints of every form and colour, But his fears proved ground- 
less; the Romans enjoyed it of all things ; they understood it as a hit 
at the supe rstition of their southern neighbours, and never suspected 
the artist of meaning to slander their religion or themselves. 

It is amazing, indee d, to what an extent the most puerile supersti- 
tions have leavened every grade of society in Naples. An intelligent 
nobleman, far beyond most of bis countrymen in attainments and 
moral worth, often adinitted to me that the people were very supersti- 
tious; “ But,” he once added, * we have one real miracle, the liquefying 
blood of St. Gennaro. Ihave scen it myself fall into a fluid on the 
anniversary of his festa; there could be no deception.” Well, T was 
astonished ; I related to him the analogous story of the blood of 
Hales, which our Henry was so unwilling to think a cheat; I re- 
minded him of the well-known fact, when the French oce upied Naples, 
and it was pretended that the blood would not flow in consequence, 
until the officer in command intimated that the officiating dignitary 
would be shot in five minutes, if the blood should not previously 
liquefy—a catastrophe which the saint immediately averted. He only 
answered, “ Ah, but that is verily a true miracle!’ 

‘The Romans appear to be a very sensitive people. The intensity 
of emotion I witnessed during this memorable week,—as, for instance, 
when the pope gave his blessing to the multitudes before St. Peter’s— 
often made me “oak whether my own coldness or their excitability 
were more unnatural. Endowed with passions like my fellow crea- 
tures, and not going in the spirit of the scorner, but fully prepared to 


This picture, or a duplicate of it, has been exhibited this year at the British 
ridbeolte 
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receive abiding impressions, I saw but little solemn or impressive. 
The music disappointed me, perhaps from having formed too exalted 
expectations. ‘The organ in the chapel of St. Peter's appeared to my 
unscientific ear to want all the wooden pipes; the flute and stop dia- 
pason had both a metallic sound; and the musie performed, although 
very good, and very well executed, seldom astonished or delighted. 
Kiven the Miserere in the Sistine Chapel seemed unsatisfactory ; the 
tedious, monotonous solo initroduction had so completely tired down 
my sense of hearing, that I had no relish left for the choral perform- 
ance in the dark that followed. It was only by watching the dim 
figures of Michelagniolo’s Last Judgment, on the wall, which, seen in- 
distinetly and in separate groups, appears a more wonderful composi- 
tion than it really is, that I could recover from the vexation of remain- 
ing unmoved when the sad contagion of weeping spread on every side. 

Another sight I was very desirous to witness, although on other 
accounts, It had always appeared to me that the ancient church mys- 
teries, representing the most appalling scenes of man’s redemption, 
could only be enacted without absolute profanity in an extremely 
barbarous country ;* and as for their producing any sensation but dis- 
gust in an educated Christian, it seemed an utter impossibility. — It 
was, therefore, with no small curiosity that 1 made my way to a 
church, the name of which has escaped me, but one of several in 
which the ére ore, the period of our Saviour’s agony, was celebrated 
by a pantomimic representation, ‘The church had been transmuted 
into a temporary theatre; representations of Christ crucified and the 
two thieves occupied the stage, and a monk stood in an adjacent 
pulpit. Seven sermons are delivered during the three hours, gene- 
rally, I believe, by the same speaker, on the seven sentences uttered 
on the cross. Let those who cast a favourable eye upon all the 
euslaving machinery of Rome, consider the few unexaggerated 
reminiscences subjoined of a discourse on “ This day shalt thon be 
with me in paradise.” 

“Oh, blessed Saviour—oh, merciful —oh, very merciful Saviour !— 
Oh, blessed and happy thief!—Look ! thy comrade is gnashing in 
agony; thou art pardoned; thou hast found compassion with the 
most Compassionate Saviour, But ye—oh, hearts of stone—oh, most 
obdurate sinners—know ye why the one thief repented him in time, 
while the other died reviling 2? Oh, as the mother of God shall pity 
you in your last agony, listen while L relate it: hear wherefore the 
ove was saved and the other lost. ‘That thief, while yet a babe, ere 
he had done good or evil, lost his mother, and while he cried for food 
—oh, miracle of love—the blessed Virgin heard—she took him in her 
own arms—she opened for him her own most radiant breast ; and 


* Such, for instance, as John Bale so eomplacently refers to at his departure from 
hilkeony. “ The young men, in the forenoon, played a tragedy of God's Promises 
in the Old Law, at the Market Cross, with organ playings and songs very aptly. In 
the afternoon, again, they played a comedy of St. John Baptistes Preachings, of 
Christ's Baptizing,and of his ‘Temptation in the Wilderness, to the small contentation 


of the priests and other papists there.” Vocation ef John Bale. ‘These productions 
were the bishop's own. 
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could such a child ever perish? Oh,ever adorable Virgin, he who had 
drunk of thy milk perish everlastingly ?—impossible! It is true he 
grew up a sinner, and forfeited his lite to the justice of his country ; 
but that milk still welled up within him. Adored Virgin, thou didst 
compassionate him as he hung upon the cross, and thy word for 
Christ’s foster brother snatched him from everlasting burnings.”’ 

Meanwhile, some stood entranced, many knelt, some fell prostrate 
and sobbed aloud. I felt nothing but ill suppressed indignation and 
astonishment. before the taking down the pasteboard effigy, ex- 
posing it to the kisses of the mob, and placing it in a tomb, was con- 
cluded, I retired from the most disgusting exhibition I ever witnessed. 

I had been a frequent hearer of sermons in the Roman churches, 
considering the great scarcity of the supply. T had paused in the 
street and listened wherever a preacher, mounted on a chair with 
crucifix in hand, partly harangued and partly argued with a group of 
idlers, the freedom of whose observations sometimes contrasted 
strangely with the discipline and espionage supposed to exist in the 
inetropolis of the western church. -L had heard why St. Anthony 
kept a pig on more occasions than one ; and very much equally edity- 
ing matter; 1] had also heard Dr. Baines preach in Knglish in a strain 
suv admirably suited to protestant auditors, that the only wonder is 
that he did not make more converts, and well remember his sermon 
on a Sunday following some grand exhibitions of relies which had 
furnished much mirth to our countrymen. The reverence shewn 
them he said was hypothetical ; the evidence alone on each separate 
relic must decide whether it was due. Any Romanist might, reject 
such evidence without censure ; for his part, he believed it and acted 
accordingly ; and then be broke forth into a fine declamation on the 
innate disposition there existed in every breast to revere the meanest 
memorial of the great and good, who look down on us from a world 
of glory. But now I bad had enough, and listened to no more 
sermons until one [ shall not forget assured me that the lamp of a 
true and lively faith burned on, though little comprehended by the 
darkness. 

One afternoon, | was on my way to the chapel of St. Peter’s—a 
chapel where the beauty of the music, and the apparent indifference 
of the auditors, forcibly illustrates the slender influence of taste in 
matters of religion—when my attention was arrested by a low 
voice, such as I had never heard in a Roman preacher, enfore- 
ing on a group of peasants, seated just within the great western door, 
the things that belonged to their peace ; they were all pilgrims, the 
speaker a barefooted friar who stood at a small table before them. 
The monastic orders in Italy generally furnish a strong contrast im 
their appearance to the parochial clergy, the latter generally looking 
pale and worn out, the former usually rubicund and healthy ; but this 
man had the air of neither. He was pale and thin, it is true, but his 
kindling eye, the deep impress ofthe shepherd's feeling ou his comnte- 
nance, his quiet earnestness in explaining the word of truth, his 
patience in} endeavouring to bring it within reach of lis hear rs, were 
all unlike anything I had previously witnessed in this country. The 
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subject of his discourse was evidently the danger of self-deception, and 
trifling with conscience ; what | heard convinced me how well he 
was acquainted with his Bible and human nature, and made me wish 
Thad been in time to hear more. The concluding passages were 
nearly to this effect :—“ Oh, that I were sure you were not deceiving 
yourselves, dear countrymen; you have come from far to receive his 
holiness’ blessing—you have received it—you have been present 
where every event of our blessed Saviour’s crucifixion was made pass 
before your eyes—you have heard the cry for mercy at every altar 
of this holy city; what has all this done for you—what has it done in 
you—what advantage do you expect to carry back into your hills ? 
Penance, confession, absolution, the blessed sacrament, the saints, 
have they all done ares for you—has he who suffered on the cross 
suffered in vain for you ? Look within; if the blessed spirit of God 
hath purified you there, made you chaste, constant husbands and 
wives, diligent ‘and honest serv ants, kind, charitable, and forbearing, 
not soon angry, not ready to draw those accursed knives on one alt- 
other, and if your hearts have been raised into holy meditation, and 
resolution to sin no more, God and the saints helping you, and readi- 
ness to die at your appointed time, then this week shall be a sweet 
memorial to you while you live, and minister at the last reminiscences 
of peace. But oh, if you think you are any better for having seen 
the ceremonies of this season, if no fruit of holiness shall appear from 
them in your after lives, T warn you, you will be much worse. Go 
hack, you are lost men and women. Christ shed his blood for you, 
but you will not be saved by him—by him, the only one who can 
save. Cry to the saints—cry to the Virgin! what can they do but 
pray to Christ for you, and what can he say but—‘See, they go on in 
their sins; they never think of me; they never try to be like me ; 
they kneel at the mass, but in vain do they worship me; they say, 
they repent, but they do not repent. ’ Oh, my dear countrymen and 
women, | wish you would go into some quiet corner of this church, 
and kneel dow n, and think what you are the better for coming hither. 
Have you learned to love and imitate the Lord Jesus who died for 
you, and the blessed saints who have followed him as their master ? 
Has the holy Spirit come cown softly into your hearts like a bird of 
the air? Are you proud, as if your pilgrimage had given you a right 
to something at God’s hands?” 1 know you too well, you are poor 
sinners afler all. Go, kneel and weep, and never rise until you can 
determine that the life you live in the flesh hereafter sball be a life of 
faith in the Son of God.” 

The small congregation listened with evident weariness, and ad- 
journed to hear the music and look at the statuary ; two or three 
uppeared to follow the friar’s counsel, but in a way I hardly think he 
would have deemed satisfactory, if resolv es hastily made are likely to 
be as quickly broken. It seemed strange to me, for his words fell 
on my ear with the freshness of morning dew; but [I had time to 
learn afterwards that, in this country, tears and hysterics would al- 
ways reward coarse and violent declaimers, while the preacher of the 
gospel had only the answer of a good conscience towards God. 















THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND.—No., LY. 
(Continued from vol, xx. p. 617. 


Tue murder of Archbishop Sharpe took place, as we have seen, on 
the 3rd of May, 1679. ‘The nature and compass of these sketches 
will not permit of our here pausing to analyze the character of this 
eminent prelate, or to vindicate it from the truly diabolical calumnies 
with which, like that of his pious predecessor, Spottiswood, and, in- 
deed, like that of almost every member of the highest order of the 
Christian priesthood in Scotland, since the era of the Reformation, it 
has been assailed by the triumphant presbyterian sectaries of the 
Revolution. “ That Sharpe,” says the learned and impartial editor of 
a standard work of the Scottish presbyterians,* “ has been more 
blamed than he deserved for promoting episcopacy in Scotland, is cer- 
tain. ‘The measure would have been carried through without his aid, 
and in spite of his opposition. And the heavy charge of having de- 
ceived his constituents at the Restoration, when sent up from Scotland 
to court, still remains unproved, ‘The presbyterians always affirmed 
him guilty of this treachery ; but his own party asserted that, while 
employed by the presbyterians, he acted fairly, and bore no commis- 
sion from them when he gave way to the stream of episcopacy. 
Moreover, Wodrow is accused of great injustice in garbling Sharp's 
letters to Douglas ; and Burnet is known to have bee nso great an 
enemy to the archbishop, that his conduct is not to be estimated from 
the statements of that most spiteful and disingenuous author, -He cer- 
tainly, as a clergyman, was regular in his deportment; and it is known 
that he dispersed charity with a liberal hand, even to the poor of the 
presbyterian principles, ‘employs ing for that purpose a daughter of Lord 
Warriston, who adhered to her father’s creed.” Bishop Russell re- 
marks, in a note on this commentary of Wirkton’s editor, “ The 
charge of garbling Sharp's letters, brought against Woodrow, may not 
appear improbable to those who are aware that one of the rules on 
which he was advised to compile his history was, to leave out ‘ what 
is merely circumstantial, except where it is necessary for illustrating 
the matter, or aggravating the crimes of our enemies. It is worthy of 
notice, too, that when Sharp, upon his return in September, 1660, 
‘made report of his negotiations,’ he received the thanks of his 
brethren ; a se that hitherto they had been satisfied with his honesty 
and zeal.’ 

The bloody and violent murder, in open day, and when travelling 
peaceably w ithin a few miles of his own archiepiscopal city, by a band 
of armed ruffians, of a privy counsellor, the first in ece lesiastical rank 
in the kingdom, was an event which struck the hearts of all moderate 
men, whether episcopalian or presbyterian, with the utmost horror and 
dismay. It afforded but too conclusive evidence of the truth of an 
assertion, made by one of the ablest lawyers of the period, who also 
filled the office of Lord-Advocate during those unhappy times, that 


a ee -_— a eee —_ 


* Kirkton’'s History of the Church of Scotland, p. 82; edited by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esq. 
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such was then the almust total disruption of the bonds of society in 
Scotland, caused by the fierce and treasonable conduct of the cove- 
nanters, that hardly a loyal man could walk the streets without the 
consciousness that his murderer might be at his elbow, and that the 
next spot on which his foot trode might become his seaffold ! 

Let us suppose the present venerable Archbishop of Canterbury 
waylaid in the neighbourhood of Lambeth by nine desperate assassins, 
two of whom are men moving in the station of life of Jobn Balfour of 
Kinloch, and David Hachkston of Rathillet, and known to be privately 
leaders of a conspiracy with a foreign power against the person of the 
sovereign and the peace of the empire—his body pierced with twenty- 
two wounds, and his head cloven into a shapeless mass; and let us 
then figure to ourselves the energetic measures which any modern 
government, whether Whig or ‘Tory, would feel themselves called 
upon to take for the punishment of the assassins, and the suppression 
of the conspiracy. We.may thus acquire some idea of the alarm 
caused in the breasts of the executive of a half-civilized age, by the 
murder of Archbishop Sharp, and of the stern resolution which that 
executive instantly formed to make an example of his murderers, and 
to trace their conspiracy to its fountain bead. 

In the meantime, the note of exulting triumph rung long and loudly 
from every covenanting pulpit, on account of the accomplishment of 
the execrable deed. The records of holy Scripture were searched for 
patterns to justify it. ‘Phe deceased primate was compared to Eglon, 
the King of Moab, who mightily oppressed Israel; to Sisera, the cap- 
tain of the host of Jahin, that reigned in Hazor; and to Judas, who 
sold his master for thirty pieces of silver ; and the individuals who had 
relieved the earth from the burden of lis presence were held up as men 
more worthy of honour than Jael and IKkhud; while the listeners to 
such language had each the exhortation, in reference to yet living 
enemies of God and the covenant, but too plainly addressed to them, 
“io, and do thou likewise.” The delections of the times’ were 
enlarged upon at great length. All who mourned over the back- 
slidings of a sinful generation, which looked back to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, (for so the preachers termed the love of episcopacy then pre- 
valent among four-fifths of the Scottish nation,) and who saw the 
hand of the Almighty clearly displayed in the “taking away’ of this 
“great adversary of Chirist’s crown and headship over bis people,” 
were called upon to rise in arms, and not to lay them down « till our 
Lord were redressed of all the affronts done to him.” Nor were the 
exhortations thus given slow to be acted upon, At Rutherglen, a 
town near Glasgow, the covenanters assembled in warlike array, and 
on the 29th of May, the anniversary of the Restoration, publicly 
renounced their allegiance, and burned all the acts of parliament, and 
of the privy council, which had established episcopacy, and which had 
prohibited assemblages for public worship in the fields. ‘They sub- 
sequently defeated the celebrated Graham of Claverhouse, alterwards 
Lord Dundee, at Lauder-hill; and, encouraged by this success, took 
possession of Glasgow, drove the clergy from = their charges, aud, 
marching on through the adjacent country, annouuced their intention 
of giving regular battle to the hing’s troops. 
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At Bothwell-bridge, in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, the western 
fanatics, for it was chiefly in the counties of Dumfries, Galloway, 
Lanark, and Ayr, that the adherents ofthe covenant were to be found, 
to the number of nearly 8000 men, chiefly composed of undisciplined 
peasants, armed with guns, swords, scythes, pitchforks, and whatever 
other weapons of offence were conveniently to be had, were en- 

countered by the Duke of Monmouth, and, after a very slight resist- 

ance, put to flight, with a loss of seven hundred kille d, and twelve 
hundred taken prisoners. But for the inertness of Monmouth, who, 
with his friends in England, were secretly favourable to the cause of 
the Scottish covenanters, in the hope that success on their part might 
be the means of aiding in the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
succession to the throne, there can be little doubt that very few of the 
insurgents, or their preachers, (who in reality were the ringleaders in 
the rebellion, and had even assumed the military command of the 
rebels,) would have been permitted to leave the field, As it was, two 
of the latter (Kid and King) were captured, and afterwards executed. 
With respect to the great body of those taken, it was utterly im- 
possible for any government to treat defeated traitors with greater 
leniency than that which was extended to them, each person among 
them being dismissed simp/iciter, without being punished in any way, 
who would consent to sign the following document :—*« 1, —— ——, 
being apprehended for being at the late rebellion; and whereas the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, in pursuance of his Majesty’s 
command, have ordained me to be set at liberty, | enacting myself to 
the effect underwritten : therefore, I bind, oblige, and enact myself in 
the books of the Privy Council, that hereafter I shall not lake up arms 
without or against his Majesty, or his authority, as witness my hand.” 
Is it matter of surprise that two hundred and seventy of the insurgents, 
who refused freedom and impunity on these terms, were ordered for 
tri msportation beyond seas? Of'a verity, No. 

It is perhaps sufficient for the purpose of affording some notion of 
the love of practical and personal holiness by which the covenanters 
were actuated, to mention, that one of the ministers by whom they 
were commanded at Bothwell-bridge was Mr. David Williamson, a 
man well known, in the chronicles scandaleuses of the period, for at 
least one of those notorious acts of immorality which Scottish presby- 
terian writers have been in the habit of so unsparingly attributing to 
Archbishop Sharp and his fellow-prelates, as well as to the episcopal 
clergy of Charles the Second’s reign in general. 

« Long,” says an elegant writer already referred to, “ before the 
period at which we are now arrived (1680), the distinction between 
Resolutioners and Remonstrants had entirely ceased, and was suc- 
ceeded by another, which likewise divided the presbyterians into two 
parties, having a respect to the lawfulness or policy of accepting the 
indulgene e.”’ Our readers cannot have forgotten the easy conditions 
on which this indulgence—an indulgence which compre shended within 
it a permission to presbyte rian ministers to hold parochial charges in 
the establishment, without submitting themselves to any episcopal 
jurisdiction whatever—was granted. These conditions were nothing 
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more than that every minister accepting of it should promise to live 
peaceably, and not to make his pulpit-harangues a medium for exciting 
his auditors to acts of treasonable disturbance. After the battle of 
Bothwell-bridge, those who accepted the indulgence became, even ten- 
fold more than before, an object of detestation to the rejecters of it. 
Few as (comparatively speaking) the latter were, they possessed suffi- 
cient influence over the minds of their followers torender them objects 
of the most serious alarm tothe government. ‘bey now proceeded so 
far as openly to proclaim, “that the corenant is the original contract 
between God, the King, and the people; and that King Charles, 
having broken this contract, had forfeited the crown; so that it was 
necessary to make war against him, and both lawful and right TO KILL 
HIM, and all who served under him.’ Even their friend, Burnet, re- 
cords this fact in these words :—‘ They also taught that it was lawful 
for any to kill him (the king); and that all his party, chiefly those 
who were episcopal, by adhering to him, had forfeited their lives, so 
that it was lawful to kill them likewise.” Carrying these principles 
into practice, the covenanters murdered every straggler, whether 
military or civil, connected with the government, who fell into their 
hands. Their chief leaders were, at this time, three fanatical 
preachers—one Cargill, and two brothers, named Cameron—one of 
whom undertook to kill the Duke of York (then residing at Holyrood) 
when dining in public, but was disappointed by being recognised in the 
crowd, and compelled to abscond. Cargill was taken at Queensferry 
on the 3rd of June, 1680, and hanged; while one, if not both, of the 
Camerons, was slain the month following, ina skirmish with the king’s 
troops at Airdsmoss. It is a remarkable fact, and one strikingly indi- 
cative of the anxiety of Charles and his counsellors to extend mercy 
and forbearance to the covenanting rebels, provided that mercy and 
forbearance could be rendered consistent with the protection of the 
lives of the king’s subjects and the safety of the state, that many of 
the traitors tried and executed during this period were offered a free 
pardon on the scaffold, if they would but utter the words, “ God bless 
the King.” The boon was in most cases refused; and yet the men 
who died in such circumstances, actuated by every uncharitable and 
unchristian feeling, and burning with passions not only bloodthirsty in 
themselves, but such as would have disgraced savages in the lowest 
scale of cultivation of mind, have been canonized in Scotland as 
“martyrs,” aud are yet, by the non-intrusion party, who are now 
attempting to revive their principles in the kirk, both alluded to, and 
directly spoken of from the pulpit, as patterns worthy of all imitation— 
as saints, on whom the Holy Spirit of God was especially, and (to 
the extent of even inspiration and prophetic powers) abundantly shed! 
One of the means employed at this time by the covenanters for the 
dissemination of their treasonable principles, was the posting up of 
their proclamations, during the silence and darkness of night, in every 
place of public concourse. Such proclamations, “for disowning the 
king's authority, and murdering his servants,” were, we are informed by 
Sir George Mackenzie, then Lord-Advocate of Scotland, placed con- 
spicuously on church doors and market crosses; and a not unfrequent 
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result of them was, the death by violence, and in the open. fields, of 
persons against whom no other crime could be alleged than that, of 
their refusing to acknowledge the covenant, and of their submitting 
quietly to the existing order of things in chureh and state. 

In the year 1685, James the Second ascended the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. James had seen the folly, when Duke of York, 
of attempting to put down effectually the various attempts of the 
covenanters at insurrection by merely punishing a few fanatical 
peasants, instead of dragging into open day, and consigning to their 
merited fate, some of those individuals of higher rank whom the 
government had too much reason to suspect of being the secret 
abettors of their misdeeds. Among the latter may but too surely be 
reckoned the Earl of Argyle. This nobleman, who, by Charles the 
Second, had been relieved from the consequences of his father’s for- 
feiture, and restored to all the property and honours of his house, had 
nevertheless remained a staunch adherent of covenanting notions, and a 
bitter enemy to the monarch who had elevated him from beggary and 
infamy to affluence and lofty station. In 1681, he had been convicted 
of treason ; but, previous to the sentence issued against him on that 
occasion being carried into effect, he had made his escape from prison, 
aud fled into Holland. In that common asylum for the Scottish and 
English malcontents of the day, Argyle had leisure to mature his 
plans for a hostile descent upon his native country; and one of the 
first acts of James’s government was the dispersion of his followers at 
Dunbarton, his arrest, and his subsequent death upon the scaffold. 

From the moment that James I. wielded the sceptre, a favourite 
object with him, as might naturally be expected, was the removal of 
those penal laws, both in England and Scotland, which affected the 
British adherents of the church of Rome. In Scotland, he endea- 
voured to procure a parliamentary relaxation of the statutes which 
had, at various times, been enacted for the security of the reformed 
catholic church in the two kingdoms against them; and his wrath was 
excited in no ordinary manner, when he found all his attempts to 
accomplish this purpose unavailing. With the view of evincing his 
displeasure against such as had conceived it to be their duty, as legis- 
lators, to withstand his design, he put in force the arbitrary powers 
with which the Assertory Act had armed his predecessor and him- 
self, and summarily deprived two of the Scottish prelates—Cairncross, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and Bruce, Bishop of Dunkeld—of their sees. 
He next, as is well known, on the 12th of February, 1687, standing 
upon the high but unstable ground of his prerogative, issued a procla- 
mation, in which, by virtue of his own assumed absolute power and 
dignity, he abrogated all tests and penal laws in Scotland whatever ; 
thus relieving, as far as his personal will and pleasure could do so, 
every kind and denomination of religious recusants in that part of 
Great Britain—presbyterian as well as popish or other—from every, 
even the slightest degree of legal restraint under which the legislature 
had placed them. 

Knowing as we do how lustily, after the Revolution and ever since, 
the presbyteriaus joined, and have continued to join, in the clamour 
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raised against James the Second’s arbitrary attempts, by means of 
what he affirmed to be his dispensing power, to abrogate the constitu- 
tion of this country, both in church and state, and remembering, at 
the same time, the accusation which, for a century and a half, pres- 
byterian chroniclers and historians have brought against the Scottish 
episcopacy of this period, as the supporter of tyranny, and the slavish 
adulator of supreme power, it is not a little amusing to mark the 
course which that party pursued on the present highly interesting and 
momentous occasion. Forgetting their hatred of the “searlet woman,” 
and of “all her detestable and filthy abominations”—forgetting their 
previous declamations against the sovereign and his council’s right to 
enact or abrogate laws at their pleasure—and reflecting only on the 
immediate benefits and advantages which accrued to themselves 
through the illegal deed of the misguided James—they actually drew 
up and presented to him an address in which they thanked him for 
this act of tyranny! What a contrast to the conduct of the seven 
bishops of England, when, about a year afterwards, the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of their country were similarly invaded, and to that of 
the two Scottish bishops, who, for refusing to lend themselves as in- 
struments to the despotic will of the king, had just been deprived! In 
the nineteenth century, the address of the presbyterians is a curiosity 
in its way. We therefore give it entire :— 

“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the humble Address of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers in his Majesty’s kingdom of Scotland. May it please your 
Majesty, we your Majesty’s most /oyal subjects, the ministers of the presby- 
terian persuasion, in your ancient kingdom of Scotland, from the deep sense 
we have of your Majesty’s gracious and surprising favour, in not only putting 
a stop to our long sad sufferings for non-conformity, but granting us the 
liberty of the public and peaceable exercise of our ministerial function without 
any hazard, as we bless the great God, who hath put this in your royal heart, 
do withal find ourselves bound in duty to offer our most humble and hearty 
thanks to your sacred Majesty, the favour bestowed being to us and all the 
people of our persuasion valuable above all our earthly comforts ; especially 
since we have ground from your Majesty to believe that our loyalty is not to 
be questioned on account of our being presbyterians, who, as we have amidst 
all former temptations endeavoured, so are firmly resolved still, to preserve an 
entire loyalty in our doctrine and practice, (consonant to our known princi- 
ples, which, according to the Holy Scriptures, are contained in the confession 
of faith, generally owned by presbyterians in all your Majesty’s dominions, ) 
and by the help of God so to demean ourselves, as your Majesty may find 
cause rather to enlarge than diminish your favours towards us ;* thoroughly per- 
suading ourselves, from your Majesty's justice and goodness, that if we shall 
at any time be otherwise represented, your Majesty will not give credit to 
such information, until you take due cognizance thereof: and humbly be- 
secching that those who promote any disloyal principles and practices, as 
we do disown them, may be looked upon as none of ours, whatever name 
they may assume to themselves. May it please your most excellent Majesty 
to accept this our humble address, as proceeding from the plainness and sim- 
plicity of loyal and thankful hearts, much engaged, by this your royal favour, 
to continue our fervent prayer to the king of kings for divine illumination and 


Ques —— —— ae = — - - -- —— ee 


* Query. —To overthrow the Reformed Catholic church in Scotland as the estab- 
lishment, and to clevate the presbyterian schismaties in its stead ? For, short of this, 
there was but little room left for the presbyterian ministers to demand, 
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conduct, with all other blessings, spiritual and temporal, ever to attend your 
royal person and government; which is the greatest duty can be rendered to 
your Majesty by your Majesty’s most humble, most faithful, and most obe- 
dient subjects. At Edinburgh, July 21st, 1687.” 


It forms a strange commentary upon this document, aptly illustra. 
tive of the presbyterian morality of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, that at the very moment when such nauseously syeophantic 
language was in the act of being put together, and presented to James, 
the leaders of the party from whom it emanated were engaged in a 
treasonable correspondence with Holland, and were concerting with 
the Prince of Orange the plan of that invasion, which, in 1688, hurled 
this too confiding monarch from his throne! Not without cause when 
reflecting on the Punica fides, and on the traitorous disposition of the 
presbyterians of his own time, did the grandfather of the same 
monarch, in the bitterness of his spirit, and with a vehemence which 
finds ample justification in the rebellious doings of the Scottish Kirk, 
even while we are committing these lines to paper, give utterance to 
the words—WNo bishop! no King! 

‘The readers of these pages would err grievously, were they to sup- 
pose that the language used in the preceding document is the only in- 
stance upon record of a slavish and grovelling disposition displayed 
by the presbyterians of Charles the Second and James the Second’s 
reigns, towards the sovereign, where their own temporal interests 
were likely to be advanced by it. On the contrary, in April, L661, 
the presbyterian Synod of life, in a “seasonable word of exhortation 
and admonition against episcopacy,” addressed to the former, em- 
ployed sentiments of a similar kind, for any thing equal to which we 
alinost look in vain in the annals of the most abject and depraved 
courtiers of earthly kings. In this seasonable word of exhortation, 
Charles is declared to be “ inferior lo none but God, who is his only 
judge, invested by God with a peerless supremacy over all persons and 
ranks within his dominion, the chief nursing father of the chureh, and 
keeper of both the tables of God's law; the sovereign protector and 
defender of the worship and ordinances of God ; God's vicegerent, sent 
by him to bear the sword with imperial power; the supreme civil 
governor over all persons, én all causes, civil and eccelesiastical. Who, 
if in any thing to be enjoined we cannot give active obedience, we 
hope will be pacified by our passive obedience, which we resolve to 
yield as our God calleth us rather than to sin against him.” 

“Could we,” said the presbyterian inhabitants of Edinburgh, on the 
same oceasion which called forth the ebullition of loyalty quoted at 
length in the third paragraph back—* could we,” said they, while 
congratulating the infatuated James on one of the actions for which 
they themselves afterwards declared him to have justly forfeited his 
throne, “open our hearts, your majesty would undoubtedly see what 
deep sense and true zeal for your service, so surprising and signal a 
favour has imprinted on our spirits; for which we reckon ourselves 
highly obliged (throwing ourselves at your majesty’s feet) to return 
your most excellent majesty our most humble, dutiful, and hearty 
thanks, And we desire humbly to assure your majesty, that as the 
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principles of the protestant religion, which, according to our confession 
of faith, we profess, obligeth us all the days of our lives to that entire 
loyalty and duty to your majesty’s person and, government that no 
difference of religion can dissolve ; so we hope, and through God's as- 
sistance shall still endeavour, to demean ourselves in our practice in 
such manner as shall evidence to the world the truth and sincerity of 
our loyalty and gratitude, and make it appear that there is no incon- 
sistency betwixt true loyalty and independent principles.” 

Alas, for the consistency of the “ independent’’—that is, the pres- 
byterian—principles of the year of grace one thousand six hundred 
and eighty seven ! 

The gross inconsistency of the great body of the presbyterians— 
clerical, so to speak, as well as lay—in giving public thanks to James 
for what, on their own principles, constituted one of the most criminal 
acts of his reign, was remarked and testified against by a small sec- 
tion among themselves, chiefly belonging to the western districts, and 
who derived the appellation by which they are known in history from 
their being followers of the preacher Cameron, who fell at Airdsmoss. 
The Cameronians saw at once the insidious design of James, in de- 
claring the test and penal laws to be at an end, and they refused, ac- 
cordingly, to avail themselves of the toleration which his arbitrary 
proclamation was calculated to afford them. ‘They expressed, at the 
same time, the most unmitigated abhorrence of the absolute and 
despotic power, by which the king considered himself at liberty, with 
one stroke, to overthrow the most solemn acts of the legislature, and 
thereby to erect Scotland into a monarchy not one whit more limited 
in its nature than that over which the emperor of the Turks presides ; 
and they fearlessly reproached their brethren with having abandoned 
every doctrine of Christian truth, and every precept of moral in- 
tegrity, by the conduct of which they had recently been guilty. The 
Cameronians continued to wander about the fields, despising the tole- 
ration which the king’s proclamation gave them; and such was the 
hatred with which, on this account, they were regarded by the more 
temporizing adherents of the Genevan system, that when Kenwick, 
one of their preachers, was taken prisoner, the latter applied, by 
letter, to Sir John Dalrymple, the Lord Advocate, beseeching him 
most earnestly “to hang the man, because he was likely to divide 
their church.” But for the Revolution which soon after occurred, 
and which united, for a time at least, these two discordant parties 
against the church, and thus withdrew them from their mutual jar- 
rings on the subject of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of accepting 
King James's toleration, it is probable that the animosity thus excited 
between them would have lasted for no inconsiderable time. 

With regard to the toleration granted by James, we have but a 
few remarks more to make. In one of the articles of the Claim of 
Right, of date April the 11th, 1689, by which the presbyterian form 
of church government was established in Scotland, it is asserted—and 
from this assertion has the continued stream of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history, ever since the Revolution, been derived—* that prelacy, and 
the superiority of any office in the church above presbyters, is, and 
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hath been, a great and insupportable grievance to this nation, and 
contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the people, ever since the 
Reformation.” With these words—particularly those which we have 
marked in Italics—before their eyes, let the English reader ponder 
the few following Facts ; facts which all the perverseness of faction, 
and all the virulence of presbyterian falsehood, in so constructing the 
edifice of that part of Scottish history which relates to the reigns of 
the last two British sovereigns of the House of Stuart, as that while 
so doing the builders might “ aggravate the crimes of their enemies,” * 
have never been able to overthrow. 

The facts are simply these :—On the 12th of February, 1687, when 
King James issued his proclamation abrogating the laws against con- 
venticles, a vast majority of the Scottish people were attached to 
episcopacy, and hostile to presbytery. The “ presbyterians were al- 
most entirely confined to what were termed the five associated 
counties, or shires; namely, Fife, Dumfries, Galloway, Lanark, and 
Ayr. Tothe north of the river Tay, a district which comprises by 
far the greater portion of Scotland, there were not more than three or 
four presbyterian meeting-houses, and these were but thinly attended. 
Nay, according to the excellent and learned Bishop Sage, who lived 
at the time spoken of, even on the south of that river (with the ex- 
ception of the counties mentioned) “ the third man was never engaged 
in the schism ;” and after full liberty had been granted by the pro- 
clamation to all who so inclined, to shew their love for presbyterian 
notions by forsaking their parish churches to attend the ministrations 
of those who were the official promulgators of these notions, “ not fifty 
gentlemen in all Scotland,’ out of the above named counties, “ and 
scarcely a fifth or a sixth part of the nation” did so.t It was merely 
the power, therefore, of the civil government, and the persecuting 
enactments under which the Scottish branches of the church catholic 
was, after the Revolution, borne downwards to the earth, that ulti- 
mately succeeded in fastening presbyterianism as a millstone around 
the necks of the Scottish people. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is undeniable that every great effort in the art of painting has 
been made under the auspices of religion—not, assuredly, by religious 
men, but on religious materials. Deified heroes supplied Timanthes 
with the same kind of half real, half imaginary beings, which saints 
and martyrs seemed to Raphael. ‘Temples were the depositories of 
their labours; and all they had of sacred and elevated feeling was 








* To this expression we have already referred; it being part of the leading prin- 
ciple on which Wodrow was deliberately instructed to compile his History of the 
Sufferings of the Covenanters. See Dr. Burn’s Memoir of Wodrow, prefixed to his 
edition of Wodrow’s History, pp. 7,8. 

+ Sage’s Fundamental Character of Presbytery. London, 1695. pp. 302, 311, 
and 312, 
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engaged in giving permanence to conceptions of beauty and grandeur 
not realized in the common-place world about them. 

It is no wonder, indeed, that art should rise highest when it aims at 
expressing noble emotions. He who represents them successfully, 
experiences them, however temporarily, and draws in some measure 
from himself. He also creates them ; and what Milton said of books, 
that they are not absolutely dead things, but have in them a certain 
potency of life, conformable to the mind, whose progeny they be, may 
be said of pictures also. ‘They utter the language of their delineators ; 
in them the living and the dead hold communion, and the artist 
speaks from his canvass. So felt the ancient monk, who, pointing out 
to Wilkie the frescos on the wall of a Spanish monastery, told him 
that they still looked down upon him unchanged, though he alone 
remained of all the brotherhood who at his entrance tenanted the con- 
vent, “Sir, are not we the shadows—are not they the realities ?” 

The present age, however, does not seem destined to speak in lan- 
guage of a religious tone to the future, through the medium of painting. 
Private houses alone are adorned by English artists. Domestic scenes, 
gay combinations of colour, horses and dogs, costume pictures, and 
landscape, engage their attention, when they find time to avert it from 
the great business of the art—portrait painting. It is this occupation 
which more than any other chills their ardour, and reduces them to the 
footing of mechanics. To perpetuate the features and expression of 
some half-dozen men in any age would indeed be an inspiring effort : 
the sensations with which Chantrey modelled Sir Walter Scott were 
worthy of his genius. But how can they arise in the portrait painter’s 
breast when conte mplating the unexpressive looks of middle-aged 
dames and undistinguished officers, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, &c., and anticipating the period when 

‘From every room descends the painted face 
That hung the bright palladium of the place, 
And, smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold.” 

To a person entertaining these sentiments, the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is not likely to afford any keen satisfaction. Manual 
dexterity, charming colour, and elegant ornament, he will not fail to 
meet with in some part or other of the gallery, but little of that high 
religious sentiment in which painting expatiates as its most congenial 
region. 

Reserving it as an open question whether art is justifiably employed 
in representing scenes of which it is impossible that the details can be 
correct, and sup posing that it fulfils its office when it creates a train of 
vivid and impressive ideas, similar to those which reading the accounts 

of sacred transactions suggest, scarcely any evidence that sacred art 
exists in this country is to be found in the present exhibition. ‘There 
is but one good pic ture, containing two three-quarter figures the size of 
life, a representation of Samuel delivering his message to hi (No. 315), 
which looks intended to survive its purpose—the obtaining of a price. 

The picture of most pretensions on a biblical subject is one by 
Howard (244): Aaron staying the plague—a total failure as to senti- 
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ment, middling in drawing and colour, bad in composition, There 
is scarcely a finer theme imaginable for a picture. It almost made 
Benjamin West sublime when he delineated Aaron hurrying dowu 
with his censer to stand between the dead and the living. Here, how- 
ever, the figure of the high priest is quite unmeaning, and the angel of 
the pestilence is personated by a Frankenstein-looking giant behind 
him. Very near the spot where last year hung Kastlake’s gem, Christ 
weeping over Jerusalem—Hee olim meminisse '—there is another 
production of Howard’s—Faith, Hope, and Charity (84), in which 
he seems to have been attempting Eastlake’s colouring. ‘The picture 
is pretty enough. So is Hagar and Ishmael, near it ( 10: 3), where the 
child has been made more nearly of a proper age than is customary 
with artists. The design of the former is of a higher class than the 
latter. ‘The same subject has been treated by Geddes (301). There 
is some fine expression in ‘Jacob deceived by the Bloody Coat ;” 
and the work deserves a better place than it has obtained. (Bridges, 
1208.) These, with the exception of two or three Holy Families, by 
different hands, two very small compositions by lk. Howard (395 and 
399), and a fine bistre sketch of the man that built his house upon the 
sand (one of a pair, 700), comprise all, or nearly all, the sacred 
pictures containing more than a single figure. For ladies in masque- 
rade, as Ruth and Naomi, cannot be so described. Raphael himself 
rarely did such things with impunity. 

Among the single figures with scriptural names, the foremost are two 
large crayon drawings of St. John and St. Mark, each with -his right 
leg crossed over his left, for uniformity’s sake, (704—724.) Ruth 
(109) appears to be a fine conception of the character, and a good 
painting. As much cannot be said for Ktty’s Magdalene, (6.) Alas, 
that a man of such genius should be left to waste himself! Like all 
the rest, he is not improving ; and with matchless cé ipabilities, dexterity, 
— learning, grows less tasteful and less careful every year. Eve 

245, Patten) is well painted, but the form not remarkably fine; the 
pi and expression alike ineffective. When an artist cannot 
make the last of these qualities decidedly predominate, there is no 
fastidiousness in saying he has no business to paint such pictures, and 
no excuse for ¢ alling them by scriptural names, The Call of Samuel 
(191, Jones) is pleasing. 

telshazzar beholding the Handwriting on the Wall, (a head!) 
two or three Magdalenes, a Hagar or two, Ruths, &c., demand no 
particular notice. Martin's Flight into Egypt, though bound to its 
nominal class by a very slender thread, is a grand picture. ‘The artist 
has been unfortunate in his sky, the ee of _— is ill chosen; but 
that general feeling of space and grandeur in which he excels is 
effectively cony eyed. Danby has attempted the same subject; but in 
such works the group is @ mere accessory, and their sacred character 
can only be supported where they revive sensations such as those with 
which we conte mplate g grove, roe +k, and river, in beautiful combinations, 
Giod manifest in his invis sible things, from thos se which are clearly seen. 

Passing from the National Gallery to the exhibition in Saffolk ~street, 
no more cheering evidences of talent applied to religious purposes are 
3 2 
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to be found, A figure of Christ, a Holy Family, in which the infant's 
head is very noble, a well composed but ill executed group of “ The 
(Jood Samaritan,” and a Magdalene or two, comprise nearly all of the 
class under consideration. Not one is a picture worthy of extended 
notice, although collectively they justify a digression. 

The architectural department has often shewn more genius, and 
lovers of ecclesiastical antiquity will be less struck with instances of 
striking adaptation than on some former occasions. One design will 
fill him with indignant regret, by shewing him how Queen Adelaide's 
bounty is being wasted at Malta in building a church of which every 
papist must confess that, however deformed by heresy and schism may 
be the religion there inculeated, the edifice itself’ is far more hideous. 
Had it been like the new church erecting at Wilton (1055), there 
would have been little ground of complaint, and no one could have 
censured that design as unsuited to the country and locality in which 
it is placed. The interior of the Temple Church, now undergoing 
restoration, seems to promise great things; but it is impossible to go 
through this chamber. ‘Two architectural pictures, in oil, however, 
are highly deserving of attention—both from the atelier of Roberts. 
Interior of the church of San Miguel Xerey, Spain: a florid Gothic 
structure, the columns crowded with niches and canopies ; the window 
tops flat, with rounded angles; and altogether a curious and well 
painted specimen, Kqually so is the chapel of the convent of 
St. Catharine, Mount Sinai: a romanesque structure of uncertain age 
and peculiar architecture. ‘The defile of a ravine leading to Petra is 
another indication of the course which this artist has held, so much to 
the benefit of his character as an R.A. 

Among the portraits, there are many which form valuable contri- 
butions to the ecclesiastical memorials of the age now passing away. 
There is a good picture of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, a fair one 
of the late Bishop of Chichester, and such a portrait of the Bishop of 
Durham, so noble in every attribute of a first-rate work of art, as 
demonstrates that genius can make even likeness-taking a path to the 
sublime. ‘There is also a portrait of the Bishop of Gloucester, a 
sketch of the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Hereford by Ross, 
of Norwich by Chalon, the Archbishop of Armagh, and a carefully 
painted Ininiature of our primate. 

It is always possible that, amid a multiplicity of objects, some 
worthy to be admired will esc ape observation. Perhaps it may be so 
in the present instance. In the class of works, however, which has 
now been considered, it is not too much to assert that our artists, how- 


ever well they may have sustained their character in other walks of 


art, were more successful in the last year than the present, and to hope 
that they may be more distinguished in the time to come, 
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[The paper on the Disposal of Higher Church Preferment is unavoidably postponed. ] 





CATALOGUE OF ABUSES COMPLAINED OF BY TIE PURITANS, 


Tut following catalogue of abuses complained of by the puritans 
at the commencement of Elizabeth's reign is contained in a black 
letter duodecimo, professing to be written in 1559. The introductory 
epistle is dated 1566: the year on the title is 1581; but this may be 
the date of a second edition. This book reports a conversation 
between “ Sir Bernard Blynkarde, a formall priest, with one eye, priestly 
apparelled in all points,” and Miles Monopodios, the soldier, lame of 
one foot, and is entitled, «A Pleasuant Dialogue between a Souldier of 
Barwicke and an English Chaplain.” The signature to the prefatory 

letter, printed in large italics, “Miles, your oulde ser riser: ’ notwithstand- 
ing the apparent anachronism, may possibly have been intended to point 
out old Miles Coverdale as the author, ‘The dialogue, in its progress, 

touches upon most of the topics which the disconte nted with the church 
establishment at that time were wont to urge, especially those regarding 
vestments. Bernard, once a soldier, now a beneficed clergyman, 
meets Miles, his old associate, who inquires concerning his altered 
fortunes. ‘The chaplain replies, that having resided for some time 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, he had taken orders, and it 
behoved his former associate to address him as Sir Bernard. Miles 
asks what order of knighthood he belonged to; and in reply to his 
assurance that it was the holy order of priesthood, in virtue of which 
he claimed a title, asked w hether it was the order of Aaron or Mel- 
chisedech. The portrait of the puritan soldier is drawn with such 
firmness, that one can hardly imagine it was not studied one hundred 
years later, in the days of the rebellion. 

As aspecimen, the following extract is characteristic both from its 
refined malignity and the reference it contains to one of the greatest 
and best men that ever held the primacy of Kngland :— 

“ Mil. Why, sir; where the devill then gate you your orders, having so 
small learning ? 

‘“« Bern. Where? Of my metropolitane, my Lord of Canturburie’s good 
grace. God save his grace; for he helpeth many such as [ am, forth of the 
brieres, with his licenses and dispensations. 

“* Mil. God send him better grace, and pardon him of his manifold sinnes, 
that promoteth you and such companions to this state. 

‘* Bern. Why, man, thou knowest not what a state this is, for arg he 
find us never so very dolts, yet can he and the other bishops, by the lay- 
ing on of their handes, give us the Iloly Ghost. For so sayde they to me 
and my fellowes, * Holde; take the Holy Ghost.” So that Lam po more of 
the lewde laietie, but of the holy spiritualtie ; and I have gotten a good bene- 
fice or twaine, and am called Maister Parson, and may spend with the best 
man in our towne, and doe keepe company with gentlemen of the countrey, in 
hauking, hunting, dicing, carding, and take my pleasure all the day long; so 
that I do come to the church sometime in the morning and reade a little, whiles 
dinner bee more readic. 
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“ Mil. This is an easie order that thou talkest on, if it be as good as it is 
easie ; and I pray thee, howe might I come into the same order and state with 
thee? 

“ Bern, I will teil thee all, for old fellowship’s sake, and I will helpe thee 
to avowe some for money ; and that is the surest way. But if thou have no 
money, then must thou fawne uppon some gentleman, that either hath some 
impropriations, or other benefices in his hande, or else by other means, to seeke 
some little gaine by it, or hath some in his gifte. Get his letters to the bishop, 
and thou needest not to doubt of orders. 

“ Mil. Yes, peradventure the losse of my legge will be a hinderaunce, yet I 
thinke there be thousandes in Englande of whom benefices are worse bestowed, 
for I will fight for the realme, and the holy church, as Jame as I am. 

“ Bern. 1 tell thee thy fighting will not serve thee so much as the want of 
the comely wearing of thy gowne thy coape and thy surples will hinder thee. 

« Mil. Why sayest thou so? Such swouping clothes will hide my stumpe 
foote. | 

** Bern. Nay, I tell thee, my lordes the bishops will have all things comlie, 
and thou canst not go in them ; but thou wilte swinge them on the lame side 
evile favouredlie. 

“* Mil. Why, foole, all the grace is in swinging and swingeing of these; and 
1 can do that decentlie. But I marvaile how thou, wanting thy finger, and 
one of thy eyes, waste admitted ; for by the pope’s law thou shouldst not have 
been received. 

‘* Bern. Yes, by dispensation for money ; and now is less daunger, for there 
is no lifting, and therefore lesse money will serve. 

* Mil. But what is that, I pray thee, whereof thou saydst thou wouldest 
admonish me, concerning myself; for I see that thou art come into an high 
estate above me, and hast gotten some other spirite, and therefore knowest 
much more now than when thou wast a poore souldier? 

‘“* Bern, Thou doest use to muche to scoffe at our priestly apparell, and our 
church geare. This must thou leave, or else canst thou neither have benefice 
thyself, nor be welcome to any man of worship that taketh profite by benefices. 
No, thou canst come to no company to be quiet, for there are verie few that 
can agree to the Genevians’ fashion, to have nothing in the church but naked 
walles, and a poore fellow in a bare gowne telling a long tale, and brauling 
and chiding with all his auditory. Nay, my Lord my Metropolitane will none 
of that. As for my lorde, I hearde him say, that he could never go to any of 
these Genevians’ sermons, that he came quiet home, but that there was ever 
somewhat that pricked his conscience ; he thought alway that they made their 
whole sermon against him. But in the hearing of mattins, evensong, and 
pricksong at Paules, or in my reading of my service in his chappell, he 


sayeth he feeleth no such thing, for he is never touched, but goeth merilie to 
his dinner.’ 


The hundred points of popery, however, are curious on other 
accounts, as exhibiting the features of early puritanism, and, to a certain 
extent, the authorized and actual practice of the church, as well as 


those abuses which demanded from all parties alike remedies which 
could not be easily applied. 


‘* AN HUNDRED POINTES OF POPERIE, YET REMAINING, WHICHE DEFORME 
THE ENGLISHE REFORMATION. 

‘1, Firste the popishe names and offices, the archbishop, or primate of 
Englande, whose office standeth not so much in preaching as in 
granting of licences and dispensations, according to the common 
law, &c. 


‘2. Secondlye, that he is called Lord’s grace, or, gratious Lorde, contrarie 
to the commandment of Christ, Luc. xxii. 25. 
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3. Thirdly, thatthe other bishoppes are called lordes, have domination, and 
exercise authoritie over their brethren contrarie to the commaunde- 
ment of our Saviour Christ, Matt. xx. 25, 1 Pet. v. verse 4. 

4. That they have the honours of Countie Palatines, &c. contrarie to the 
example of the apostles, and the apostolike preachers, both of olde 
times, and of our times, in al reformed churches. 

5. The glorious chauncelor, and his craftie courtes. 

“« 6. The proude deane and his office. 

“‘ 7. The subdeane with his. 

“ §. The chaunter. 

« g, The cannon. 

‘10. The pettie canon. 

‘11. The virgerer. 

** 12. Rector chori. 

13. The epistler, that doeth reade some patche of the epistle. 

14. The gospellar, that doth read some peece of the gospell. 

“* 15. The querister. 

“16, The quier or cage, wherein they do separate themselves from the 
congregation, and cause the worde not to be understood of the 
people. 

17. The singing clearkes. 

18. The orgauiste. 

19. The organ blower. 

20. The commisarie and his court. 

21. The summoner or apparitor. 

22. The parson. 

“23. The vicar. 

24. The chapleyne. 

25. The idle reader. 

‘* 26. The parish priest. 

27. The prebendarie, stipendaries, pensioners that sell benefices. 

28. The beadmen at burialles and afterwarde. 

“29. The hired mourners, in their mourning garments, &c. So that here 

is nothing taken of Christe, nor his apostles, neyther concerning 

names, nor office, but onlie of the pope, that Romane antichrist. 


se 


THE COURTE OF FACULTIES. 


«“ 1, Licences to marie in tymes forbidden, as in Lent. 

‘« 2. In Advent. 

“ 3. In gange weeke. 

In Imbring dayes. fe gc 

Item. Licences for mariage to persons forbidde which conteineth 
many points. 

. Licences to marie in places exempt. 

. Popish divorcements licenced. 

. Dispensations to eate fleshe. — 

And those writinges have this pointe of poperie, sana conscientia, as 
though they had authoritee over men’s consciences, 

“10. And all this for money, and such a sum of money as the poore men 

canot reache unto. 

‘11. Dispensations for boyes and doltes, to have benefices. 

“12. Dispensation for non residentes. 

‘‘ 13, Dispensations with them, that doe not preach. 

** 14. Dualities. 

15. Trialities. 

“16. Tollerations. 

17. Pluralities. 

“18. Tot quots. 
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“19. A lordshippe over the whole cleargie, and all their courtes. 
‘** 20. Excommunication for fees not paide. 


‘21. A sale of absolutions for money. | 

‘ 22. Both the phisitions spirituall and corporall, must be consulted with- 
all, before you may have license to eat fleshe, which high poynte 
of divinitie was learned forth of Boston pardon, 

“23. Buying and selling of advowsons. 

«24. The absolution of one man for another. 

«25. Full power to dispense with all causes, that the bishop of Rome 
could dispense with, the prince excepted, which comprehendeth 
manifolde poyntes of poysonfull poperie. . 

“ 26. Brieflie, the popish enormities, and deformities of this courte, an in- 
numerable, wherefore we will labour no longer to account them. 


‘* THE COMMISSARIE, HIS COURTE. 


“1, This robbeth the church of hir government, used both in the olde and 


Newe Testament. 
Secondlie, this is contraric to Christes commandement, Dic Ecclesiz, 


and to the example and doctrine of Paule, to excommunicate 
alone. 


. Thirdlie, to absolve alone. 

. To sitt in judgement alone. 

. Toretract the sentence, that with the invocation of the name of God 
he hath pronounced. | 

“* 6. And to do this for money. 

*« 7. To excommunicate for money matters, and for trifles. 

‘« 8. To absolve without manifest repentance. 

** 9. To pole something of eurie parishe. 

“10. The poling of the priestes. 

“11. The light punishment of adulterie, 

“© 12. The open, knowne, and continuall periurie, of the churchwardens 

committed in that court. 
The committing of penaunce, the congregation not satisfied. 


Dispensations for the tymes of marriage forbidden, and for not asking 
in the church. 


‘© 15. The poling of the proctors. 

‘16. Of the registers. 

“17. Of the apparitors. 

‘© 18. Of the clearkes, for writinge of billes. 

“© 19. Of the briberie in selling of bookes. 

** 20, The prieste must be sworne to his ordinarte. 

‘21. The newe come prieste must pay tenne shillings for the sight of his 
letters of orders. 

‘© 22. All sentences, for the most parte, are to be given by popishe canon 
lawes, Which are intricate ‘and infinite. So that he that wade 
further herein, shall enter into a sea of poperie, and shall see the 
decaye of religion and godlinesse creepe in by this courte ; and 


that this is nothing but a packe of popery and a pudle of cor- 
ruption.” 
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‘GROSSE POINTES OF POPERIE, EVIDENT TO ALL MEN, 


‘* 1, Olde monkes, and friars, and oide popishe priestes, notorious idolatrers, 
openlie periured persons, haltinge hypocrites, manifest apostates, 
ave allowed in place of true and faithfull pastors. 

“2. Another sorte of vagabounde ministers of no place. 


‘3. Thirdle, the running and ridtoge to be made priestes, and to prole for 
benctictes. 
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« 4. The common symone of the priestes many wayes., 

*« 5. The spoyle of benefices by patrones. 

“ 6. Impropriations. 

‘* 7. The parson robbeth the parish, and the poore vicar muste serve the 
cure, and do the duetie. 

«« §, The parson may lie abroad without checke, and do no dutie to the 
parish. But he that doeth the dutie, shall be bounde to the popish 
attire, and what soeuer it pleaseth the ordinarie. 

‘¢ g. Ministers made neither in election, vocation, nor approbation agreeable 
to God’s worde. 

‘© 10, Boyes, papistes, drunkardes, idiots, idolles, as Zachariah calleth 
them. Zachar. 1 

“11. Eleventhlie, learned ministers may not preache without newe licenses, 
although in the ordeyning of them they are commaunded to preache 
the gospell. 

“© 12. Some may preache, and not minister the sacraments. 

‘© 13. Deacons made to other purposes than scripture appoynteth. 

“14. They may minister baptisme, but not the communion; they may 
minister the cup, not the bread. 

. The images of the Trinitie, and many other monuments of superstition 

generally in al church windowes. 

(16. The holie sacraments mixed with men’s traditions. 

‘© 17. The wante of examination before the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ 18. In manie places it is used like a masse. 

“19. The wante of true discipline for the whole congregation. 

“20. The popishe apparaile of the archebishop and bishop, the black 
chimere or sleeueles coat, put upon the fine white rotchet. 

“21. The great wide sleeued gowne, commaunded to the ministers, and the 
charge to weare those slecues upon the arms, be the Weather never 
so hote. 

‘22, The horned cappe. 

*« 23. The tippet. 

“24. The surplesse in little churches. 

“25. The cope in great churches. 

* 26. The lordlie power of the bishoppes and their princelie parkes and 

palaces, 

“27. Their riches gathered together by popishe meanes, procurations, syno- 
dalees, &c. 

“28. Their pompous trayne of proud idle swingebreeches, in the stecde of 
preachers and schollers. 

‘29. Their temporall offices. 

‘« 30. The wante of exercise in learning. 

“31. The wante of discipline in the ministerte. 

‘32. Furred hoodes in sommer of their great doctors. 

“33. Silken hoodes in their quiers, upon a surplesse. 

«34. The gray amise with cattes tayles. 

“¢ 35. The organes playing away haife of the psalmes. 

“* 36. To sweare by a booke in their common courtes. 

* 37. To save a thief if he can reade latin, because heis one of them. Legil 
vt Clericus. 

“38. The common swearing by our Ladie, not reproved. 

“ 39. And the observing of the Ladies daics, and Ladies feastes, which are 
confirmations to such others and swearers. 

* 40, Faires and markets upon the Sabaoth dayes. Lewd playes on the 
same daies. 

“41. Putting of the caps at the name Jesus. 

“42. Crossing the corps with linnen cloathes, aud such like. 

“43. Ringing of handbels in many places. 
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“* 44. Crossing of themselues in their prayers. 

“45. Ringing of bells in the place of preaching, when the priestes take 
possession of their benefices. 

“46. Ringing of curfewe vppon hallowe euens. 

‘47. Ringing three peales at the burialls. 

** 48. The visitacions of the bishoppes and others only for money. 

“49. Dispensations with the rich men for all things, but not with poore 
menne that haue no money. 

“* 50. Offerings at burialles, and the offering of the woman at hir churching.” 
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SACRED POETRY. 





TO MAGDALEN. 


Woman ! thy tears bathed the holy feet 
Of our dear Lord! thy hair did wipe them dry ; 
The memory of thy deed of love is sweet— 
Thy name, poor Magdalen! shall never die ; 
For thou art one of many souls forgiven, 
Still standing at his feet-—pointing the way to heaven. 


The blessed Virgin’s name I duly love ; 

And yet my tongue is silent in her praise : 
Too near the sun her planet seems to move 

To be regarded by our dazzled gaze. 
Though, for a while, she gilds the edge of night, 
The sun breaks out and all is lost in light! 


All glory streams from the Redeemer’s love, 

And he hath linked with his thy humble name, 
And hath baptized thy spirit from above 

With his own peace and purity: the same 
Heaven in the heart was all the Virgin’s store— 
Thou lovest him—and she can do no more! 


Oh, blessed might of love, o’erleaping so 

A thousand dreary severing gulfs of sin— 
Uniting vile and holy, high and low— 

Making most sinful souls all bright within ! 
Can heaven and earth, can God and man agree? 
Yes, Magdalen ; for Jesus loved thee. 


Oh, glorious might of love, that can transmute 
Evil to good, whate’er our memories hold 
In bitter thought, of evil deeds the fruit, 
Can purge away and turn our dross to gold. 
Meek Magdalen loved much, for much forgiven, 
And feeling most her sins had most of heaven. 


Oh, shine, meek planet, in our Christian sky, 
To light up many a dismal gulf of woe ; 
To shew how sinful souls may yet soar high, 
Because the blessed Jesus stoop’d so low. 
To chase a theusand dark remorseless fears, 
Smile, Magdalen, though through a cloud of tears! 
PILGRIM. 






SACRED POBTRY. 


SONNETS. 
111. 


‘* Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies, whereby the people 
fall under thee.”—Psalm, xlv. 5. 


Ou, mMicuttzst! gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
Ride where thy foes in darkest phalanx frown ; 
According to thy worship and renown, 

Let thy right hand achieve the victory. 

Yet shall no hostile blood thy garments dye ; 

From thine own side the crimson trickles down, 
And from the punctures of a thorny crown, 

Worn in thine hour of mortal agony. 

Strange triumph! by the penetrating dart 
That, launched from Heaven, subdues the soul to thee, 

All conqu’ring reign, till every rebel heart 
Shall tribute yield, and bend th’ adoring knee : 

Foes in thy day of power shall friends depart; 

Thy wounds are health, thy captives are the free. 


IV. 


‘* And Samuel came no more to see Saul, until the day of his death ; nevertheless, 
Samuel mourned for Saul.”—1 Sam. xv. 35. 


Haste ! for a moment yet will Samuel stay ; 
O king! the victim bleeds, the sacred fire 
He waits to kindle ; ere its brands expire, 

Toward Ramah wends his solitary way. 

Then shall thy minion hosts their homage pay, 
Freed from his awful presence, and conspire 
To applaud thy valour, and thy form admire. 

So man accepts whom God hath cast away, 

But he—prophetic sage—his bosom bled, 

The broken promise of thy youth to see ; 

Reft of its diadem, thy towering head, 

Thy glorious blossom blighted on the tree ; 

The guiding star of Israel darkened, 

He came no more, but long he wept for thee. 


CR EEE RE AE TE | OS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs toremind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


DISSENTING VERACITY. 
Sir,—It can seldom be of any use to contradict the falsehoods which 
a portion of the press are continually circulating against those of the 
clergy who endeavour to follow the directions, and act up to the spirit 
of the church, when the statements are made anonymously. The 
persons for whom they are intended, and who believe them, would not 
credit the covtradiction ; and a true Christian will not believe what is 
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said to the injury of a brother’s character, unless it be clearly proved 
against him. ‘But where statements are made by an individaal whose 
name aud character are pledged to the truth of his assertions, the case 
becomes different, and a contradiction is due for the sake of our friends. 
On this principle, I venture to request permission to occupy a small 
space in the pages of your Magazine at the present time. 

A few days ago, I was surprised to read in a provincial journal the 
following paragraph :— 


“Tue Renigion or tue Urrer Crasses—Down tue Spout.—At a 
meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, in London, on Monday last, the 
Rev. J, E. Giles, in seconding one of the resolutions, made the following 
allusions to certain Puseyite doings in our more immediate neighbourhood :— 
‘ The resolution referred to the ignorance of the masses in this country; but 
they were not ignorant merely—they were wicked. But wickedness was not 
confined to the lower classes; he believed that if there were any difference 
between their virtue and that of the higher classes, the preponderance was in 
favour of the former. Considering the course pursued by many of the ministers 
of the establishment, it was not a matter of surprise that ignorance prevailed. 
There was a clergyman residing not a hundred miles from Leeds, who in 
private life was a liberal and most estimable man, but who had latterly, instead 
of giving the remains of the consecrated wine to the poor, cast it upou the 
aisles of the church. (Hear, hear.) He said that he would not think of pro- 
faning it by giving it to the poor. He had built a new church, and had had a 
sink made to pour away the wine, in order that that which might not be 
polluted by the lips of the poor, might go down the more holy lips of the rats 
and mice below. (Laughter and cheers.) A short time ago, not contented with 
pouring down the wine, he stuffed down the bread (renewed applause), and to 
such an amount, that the spout was choked up, and the consequence was, that 
one of the first operations performed in the church was to remove the solid 
stone work, in order that the spout might be relieved of its somewhat novel 
but very orthodox incumbrance.’ (Loud laughter and long-continued cheers. )”’ 


Now, Sir, L ask your permission to contradict the falsehoods which 
are here asserted on the authority of Mr. J. BK. Giles, He asserts a 
falsehood when he says that I have ever poured wine, whether conse- 
crated or unconsecrated, down a sink inmy church. He asserts a false- 
hood when he says that I “stuffed down bread to such an amount, 
that the spout was choked up.” I have never put any bread, conse- 
crated or unconsecrated, into a spout. He asserts a ridiculous false- 
hood when he arserts that the solid stone work” was removed “ that 
the spout might be relieved” from the bread thus asserted to be 
stuffed down ; for who ever heard before of bread becoming so hard as 
to render this necessary ? He asserts a falsehood when he says that I 
would not think of profaning the consecrated wine by giving it to the 
poor; and a falsehood, if possible, more wicked than the others, since 
the object is to alienate the affections of the poor from the church, I 
always give, as every clergyman does, what remains of the consecrated 
elements to the poor communicants; it can seldom be much, as you 
are well aware. 

Now, these are the falsehoods which Mr. J... Giles is reported 
either to have wickedly invented or carelessly propagated. And I 
will now proceed to state what the foundation is upon which this 
superstructure of falsehood has been built. 
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It is a fact that the excellent architect of our church, Mr. Chantrill, 
erected a piscina in the chancel. And it is true that this piscina was 
found to be stuffed up by some malicious person, not with bread, but 
with dime. And it is true that, not the bread, but the lime, was re- 
moved from it. In both these instances, I may add, Mr, Chautrill 
acted upon his own responsibility, and’without any directions from me. 

The first assertion made by Mr. J. KE. Giles relates to a transaction 
which occurred four or five years ago, when I refused to give the con- 
secrated wine to a dissenting churchwarden, who is now, I believe, 
residing in America or Australia ; of which an exaggerated, and there- 
fore a false report, was circulated; and which I explained in the 
British Magazine at the time. Perhaps, therefore, Mr. J. E. Giles is 
more censurable in this assertion than in any other. 

Mr. J. K. Giles having stated that I have done what I never did, I 
desire to record my contradiction in the pages of the British Magazine. 
But I shall decline any controversy with Mr. J. E. Giles; nor shall I 
notice any explanation he may give of his conduct, unless he again 
makes false statements relating tomy conduct. ‘The irreverences and 
levity of mind exhibited in the quotation I have given from the speech 
of Mr. J. I. Giles are sufficient to justify me in declining a controversy 
with him upon any religious subject whatever. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, W. I’. Hook, D.D., 


Vicar of Leeds. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET AND BISHOP JEWEL. 


Sir,—I think that your correspondent “ Index,” should have enabled 
your readers to judge of the truth of his allegations against me ; had 
he done so, he might also, perhaps, have modified his language. I 
must now supply his omissions, since not one fiftieth part of your 
readers will have Jewel or William of Newbury to refer to. 

I will quote from the British Critic, p. 42— 

‘The last quotation we shall inflict upon our readers concerns a person 
rather than a doctrine. Harding had said, ‘It was a most gracious gift of 
God, that he gave this Thomas (a Becket) to die for his honour.” Answer— 
‘For his honour, say you?) Now, for shame, Mr. Harding! . . . The very 
true cause of Becket’s death was his ambition and vanity, and wilful mainte- 
nance of manifest wickedness in the clergy (!) to the great dishonour of God's 
holy name.’ One is hardly restrained from indignation on hearing the blessed 
saints and martyrs of the Most High thus slandered by these teachers of 
yesterday !” 

In Bishop Jewel's statement were added after the words God's 
holy name, “as by the wrilers of that time it doth well appear.” An 
instance of which he gives in William of Newbury. Your readers 
will see why I objected to the omission of those words, because if 
those writers substantiate his statement, it is no slander. We will 
now see what William of Newbury states :— 


“ That it had been intimated by the justices to the king, who in his care for 
the state, had given orders that criminals without distinction should be exter- 
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minated ; that many offences against the laws, such as thefts, rapine, (which Jewel 
translates ‘ rapes’,) and murders, were very frequently committed by the clergy, 
over whom they had no jurisdiction. At length, in his own presence, it was 
declared that more than one hundred murders had been committed in England 
by the clergy during his reign,” (that is in eight or nine years.) ‘ Greatly 
annoyed at this, he immediately enacted laws against clerical wrong-doers, in 
which he really shewed a zeal for good order, but it was too excessive. But 
of a truth, the blame of the king’s want of moderation so far attaches to the 
bishops of our time, as they were the cause. For whilst the sacred canons are 
prescribing that the clergy, guilty either of the greater or the lesser offences, 
are to be degraded, and so many thousands of such characters, like innumerable 
chaff inclosing a few grains of corn, are contained in the English church, how 
many, I ask, have for many years past been degraded ?’? The bishops, forsooth, 
more occupied in defending the liberties and dignities of the clergy than in 
correcting their vices, think that they are doing God and the church service if 
they protect from the laws the wicked clerks, whom they are either umwilling or 
too careless to restrain. Hence the clergy, who, as being the Lord’s inherit- 
ance, ought, iike the stars in the firmament, to shine upon earth, by their life 
and conversation, having, through impunity, the licence and liberty of doing 
what they will, fear neither God, whose judgment seems to tarry, nor human 
authority ; as the episcopal care over them is so remiss, and the privilege of their 
order exempts them from secular jurisdiction.” 

Your readers will observe that Becket is charged with wilful main- 
tenance, not love of, but wilful maintenance of manifest wickedness in 
the clergy ; and further, that William of Newbury says, that while 
offences were abounding, the bishops protected the delinquent clergy 
against the state ; that they did not punish them; neither would they 
suffer any one else to do so; and that, in consequence, the clergy had 
an impunity (of which they seem fully to have availed themselves) of 
doing what they liked, fearing neither Divine nor human chastisement. 
All this I can call by no other name than wilful maintenance of mani- 
fest wickedness in the clergy, to the great dishonour of God’s holy 
name. And your readers will see that this is represented as the 
then system in the kingdom. 

And if William of Newbury’s account be pursued, it will be found 
that when the other bishops, yielding to the king, consented to resign 
the privileges, and to submit the delinquent clergy to the secular 
power, Becket alone stood out and resisted all and every alteration. 
He might not do it, and it is not so charged upon him, from any 
approval of vicious conduct in the clergy, but the charge is that in 
fact, from some motive or other, he did wilfully uphold (by his main- 
tenance of a system which he knew did and must produce such results) 
manifest wickedness in the clergy. 

If your correspondent only means that William of Newbury does 
not so charge Becket by name, he is right. But Jewel has not said 
that, and his quotation disproves it. The question is, whether what 
Jewel says is substantiated by William of Newbury; and I repeat 
that itis. It shews the shocking systematic impunity of the clergy ; 
and that the bishops would not interfere to prevent it, neither would 
they allow any one else; so that Becket could not expect from the 
maintenance of those privileges anything but their attendant wicked- 
ness. Had he joined with the other bishops in resigning the privileges, 
Henry would soon have rooted out the wickedness; he knew no 
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“ difference between the clerk and the churl.” But by resisting the 
king and upholding the privileges, he wilfully, with his eyes open, 
upheld with them the impunity and manifest wickedness of the 
clergy. 

Such was my view of Jewel’s meaning when I stated that William 
of Newbury fully substantiated his account. His words express no 
more than this. I had entered upon the subject in my first letter, but 
felt afterwards compelled, in looking at its length, to strike those re- 
marks, with many others, out of it. Should any of your readers have 
thought that Jewel meant more, I will tell you why I differ from 
them: when a writer’s language admits of different interpretations, 
and his authority, which he immediately and in full subjoins, only sup- 
ports one; I think that we ought to suppose (it is only doing what we 
would be done by) that he means to say what his authority proves; 
and more particularly so when the writer is dead, and cannot explain 
his own meaning. Any bitterness which Jewel may be supposed to 
have entertained towards Becket’s character, is amply maintained by 
this interpretation ; since Jewel would consider the maintenance of 
the privileges as in itself unjustifiable ; and most wickedly so, at such a 
cost. And I leave the decision to your readers. 

But leaving William of Newbury, and pursuing the subject, Becket, 
perhaps, would have said, “ No such thing; while I maintained the 
clerical privileges, I maintained no immunity for the clergy; I only 
objected to a particular way of punishment; I wished them to be 
punished by the ecclesiastical courts, and not by the secular; because 
the latter is contrary to the law of God; and therefore he styled his 
cause “the cause of Christ,’ but about that we will not dispute at 
present. But as to the ecclesiastical courts, and to the plea which 
Becket also urged, that it is not just to punish a man ¢wice for the 
same offence ; meaning, that to degradation, which was the ecclesias- 
tical, should not be added any secular punishment, a word or two 
may be said. The latter plea I will allude to first, and reply to, or 
rather overthrow, it in the language of his successor at Canterbury. 

Richard, in writing to the bishops of Winchester, Ely, and Norwich, 
(who had figured in Becket’s days under the well-known names of 
Richard of Ilchester, Geoffrey Riddel, and John of Oxford,) says 
“that there are some vices more fit to be punished by the secular than by 
the ecclesiastical power ; that justice should be so administered, that inno- 
cence may be protected and vice restrained. But ‘through this cursro 
jurisdiction which we, through ambition and pride, (O shade of Becket !) 
unjustly assert, we offend God and the king, and lay ourselves sadly 
open to the attacks of the malignant.’ Let the church exercise her 
jurisdiction, and if that is not sufficient, let her hand the criminal over 
to the secular arm; and let it not be said that this is a double punish- 
ment ; there are two swords—it is only one coming to the help of the 
other, perfecting what the other had begun.” 

This was sound argument, and it was quite time to view the matter 

in this light; since this “ cursed jurisdiction” was beginning to develop 
itself in rather an unpleasant way; e. g., if a layman killed but a Jew, 
he was put to death ; while if he killed a clergyman, he was only ex- 
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communicated, the secular power being forbidden to, interfere, since it 
would have been a second punishment for the same offence; all that 
the murderer had to do was to go to Rome for absolution, And it 
seems also, from the archbishop’s account, that the laity had of late 
been rather too freely availing themselves (I fear not without cause, ) 
of this peculiarity in the law, and the state of things was becoming too 
serious to be neglected. He mentions a Winchester gentleman, Wil- 
liam I’recket by name, who, with his wife, had murdered a clerk, and 
they made no secret of it, and were quite ready to go to Rome; and 
there can be no doubt but that these parties, with the peculiar views 
they had, would, as the Archbishop says was the usual practice, 
“travel to Rome very pleasantly, and, returning with the fulness of 
apostolical grace, would only be the more encouraged to repeat the 
offence, whenever they next felt inclined.” 

Indeed, this doctrine of a double punishment, on which Becket 
partly rested his case, and which was now having so unpleasant a 
recoil, had been misapplied, and was now become a mere instrument 
for ecclesiastical aggrandizement. Becket’s only real defence would 
be to refer to the ecclesiastical courts, and to shew that in them delin- 
quent clergy could be and were actually punished—and punished so as to 
protect innocence and restrain vice. ‘This, however, it is clear, from 
William of Newbury’s account, that Becket could not have shewn. 
Becket himself claimed that, for the first offence, the clerk should be 
tried by the ecclesiastical courts, and if convicted, his only punishment 
should be degradation, The king considered such a proceeding as 
little better than impunity, and anything but answering the ends of 
justice ; and William of Newbury has shewn that he was quite right. 
I will give an instance, to shew how these courts worked ; it is not a 
selected one, for I have no choice to make, being but ill provided with 
such books at present ; but it will give your readers an idea of what 
I mean, and, being an official letter to the pope, may be relied upon, 
in Opposition to William of Newbury’s account, which to me, if I 
understand it, is incredible. 

A certain William Archbishop of York, sister’s son of King Stephen, 
was poisoned, I believe, at the altar. Symphorian, one of his clergy, 
appeared before Stephen, Archbishop Theobald, the bishops and 
barons of the realm, and charged Osbert, archdeacon of York, with 
the crime ; Osbert most strongly denied the charge, but declined to 
defend himself in the secular courts, and claimed the privilege of his 
order. ‘The king, however, ov account of the atrocity of the crime, 
and because he was in presence when the charge was made, demanded 
that the trial should be in his own courts. This the clergy present 
resisted ; and the dispute was deferred till after the Epiphany. In 
the meanwhile, Stephen dies and Henry succeeded, “ Out of whose 
hands, says John of Salisbury, with the utmost difficulty, with a 
strong arm exciting the indignation of the king and all his barons, we 
called the matter into the ecclesiastical courts,” Let us now see how 
they managed it when they had got it there. When, through many 
delays, the matter had been, of necessity, protracted, and the prose- 
cutor (Symphorian) “ secundum = subtilitatem legum et canonnm,” 
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(which John always uses in a bad anne) could not make out his case 
the court, with the advice of certain bishops, because the murder had 
made a great stir, ordered Osbert to produce, by a certain day, four 
archdeacons, as compurgators. Just before the time, however, Osbert 
came and said, that as, perhaps, the charge against him had reached 
Rome, he should prefer vindicating himself there, throwing himself, 
and all his, on the pope’s protection, &c. 

Irom the language of John of Salisbury, there seems no doubt but 
he believed him guilty. ‘The ecclesiastical courts, owing to public 
feeling, dared not openly acquit him, although secundum, &c., the 
charge was not proved; they therefore order him to purge himself by 
four of his own degree, And although archdeacons were, in the 
opinion at least of Nicholas de Sigillo, so very bad that none could 
enter heaven, it was positively shut against them—and certainly 
the archdeacons of the day strove hard to justify him, (we may hope 
that when he became archdeacon of Lincoln, he was an honourable 
exception,)—yet the fact is clear that four of that order could not be 
found to swear they believed him innocent. Just, therefore, before the 
appointed day, Osbert contrives to transfer the matter to Rome, well 
knowing, what John, some years afterwards, feelingly wrote to Becket, 
that at Rome a man’s character was estimated by his purse; und we 
hear no more about the matter. 

If, then, such was the management of the ecclesiastical courts, that 
even when you had got a case into them, an archbishop could be 
poisoned with impunity ; for had there been any shadow of a doubt, 
the archdeacons, we may fairly suppose, would have carried Osbert 
through ; we need not be startled at the more than one hundred murders 
in eight or nine years, committed by clergymen. But now let us look 
at the matter in another light, in which I have no doubt but the king’s 
justices placed it before him. It required no trifling nerve for one in 
low degree who had a relation murdered, a wife or a daughter abused, 
or who had suffered some harm either in person or property, to present 
a delinquent priest ; and if he did, the difficulties were only beginning. It 
is quite clear, from William of Newbury's account, that the courts would 
not be on his side. Then there were the “ dilatationes frustatoria,” 
the ‘* subtilitates legum et canonum,” the poverty of the prosecutor ; 
he stood, too, alone against a body. ‘There was also the evil eye, in 
which, in his little sphere, he would be regarded by the churchmen 
upon whose services his salvation depended, even if, after all, he had 
an honest judge. He had all these things against him, which in them- 
selves would deter ninety-nine out of one hundred from making the 
altempt ; and then, if we further recollect that should, at last, by some 
accident or ill luck, the priest be convicted, that in that case he re- 
ceived no personal punishment, I think that we cannot reasonably 
doubt but that the system was, what William of Newbury plainly saw 

it, impuNity. Out of so many thousands of cases,” he asks, “ How 
many clerks have for many years past been degraded?” All this 
should be taken into account in judging of Becket's conduct. It is true 
there were courts; but in the way they worked, as respects the clergy, 
they did not punish ; they protected no innocence, they restrained no 
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vice; nay, inasmuch as they were the substitute for courts that would 
have done so, they maintained the vices which they ought to have 
corrected. And this Becket must have seen. 

Before I conclude, I will give another instance in another vice, very 
common in those days, how little referred to were canons, or Eccle- 
siastical Courts, as restrainers of vice in the clergy. It is from another 
letter of John of Salisbury to the Pope Adrian. 

Walchelim, Archdeacon of Norwich, seems to have been a personal 
friend of Adrian’s, who was an Englishman ; and he set out to Bene- 
ventum to pay him a visit. But before he went, he left behind what 
John calls a provident command, that if the child with which his 
concubine was then pregnant should be a boy, it was to be called 
Beneventum, as its father expected, at the time of its birth, to be the 
pope’s guest ; but if it should be a girl, it was to be called Adriana, in 
honour of the pope! From some cause or other, probably because 
Adrian may have returned to Rome, and affairs were not very com- 
fortable in that city, the archdeacon returns home before the child is 
born. ‘To call it Beneventum was now useless; and therefore, full of 
pleasant recollections of the pope’s kindness, he names it after him, 
Adrian. I do not mention this for the fact, but for the way in which 
it is told by John to the pope himself. He does not state it in con- 
nexion with canons as a matter calling for ecclesiastical cognizance, to 
be followed up by degradation. No such thing; he only wishes to 
nettle the pope, and make him less uphold the archdeacon in some 
other disputes of a moneyed nature which he had with his bishop. 
How the pope received it, we have no intelligence. It is probable 
that he died not long afterwards; but these known facts seem to have 
had no effect on the Bishops of London and Worcester, the pope's 
delegates in the matter, who seem to be very unjustly patronizing 
the archdeacon, to the great distress of the poor bishop. 

Now, if this, in spite of canons and courts, was the practically un- 
rebuked state of acting and thinking among the higher clergy—and it 
was so—it was the penalty and curse of an unnatural law,—can we 
doubt but that Peter of Blois’s account of the clergy generally is but 
too true :-—* Some have concubines, some make use of other men’s 
wives, each as it pleases him; but the worst of all is, they do not 
conceal their depravity ; they openly exhibit their incontinence in the 
public feasts and revelries.” And can we wonder, then, that a hus- 
band’s or a father’s feelings could not always be kept down ; and that 
he should occasionally, when the secular courts could not, and the 
ecclesiastical would not interfere, take the matter into his own hands, 
and execute summary vengeance on these licensed characters? And 
can we wonder at the king’s indignation, who, whatever his private 
character may have been, was a wise and intelligent legislator ?— 
(See Sir I’. Palgrave, ch. viii.) I say, can we wonder at the king’s 
indignation when, hearing from his justices-of these mutual atrocities, 
the priestly excesses, and the mutual murders, and determining to put 
an end to them, he finds himself opposed by the very man who was 
the most bound in duty to assist him; who wilfully maintained them, 
that he might thereby maintain certain privileges, which the king con- 
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sidered usurpations, and which were certainly inconsistent with good 
government ; and who had, moreover, obtained his power of thwarting 
him by his concealment of his real character? Yet so it was, This 
and papal appeals was the substance of “ the faith” —* the trath”—for 
which Becket suffered ; and Henry, in making war against it, was 
charged with making war against “ Christ and his church.” When 
the letters of Becket and his friends are read with this key they often 
quite startle us by their apparent profaneness, and we have perpetually 
to call to mind the ignorance and prejudices of the parties, When the 
writer in the British Critic struck the crown of martyrdom from off the 
heads of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, he struck a fatal blow at 
Becket. Tried by this writer (p. 14), whatever may be the case with 
the former, Becket’s martyrdom is hopeless. And if the British Critic 
has disposed of his martyrdom, I fear that it will not be very difficult 
to dispose of his title to the name of “ saint,” according to the usual 
acceptation of that word. But as it is needless giving my opinion of 
Becket without attaching my proofs, and as that is impossible in a 
letter in your Magazine, I shall conclude, with apologies for two such 
long letters. Yours obediently, M. 


P.S.—I am obliged to “Index” for noticing what he thinks an 
erroneous translation of Neubrigensis. I have not availed myself of 
his correction, because I am not satisfied that Newbury is wrong. I 
believe that usage is with me; at any rate, I haye a‘ great autho- 
rity—Mr. Maitland, 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sir,—As the time is now past in which writing is likely to do any 
good, I only notice the letter of “ P. T.S.,”’ in answer to mine on the 
Parker Society, out of courtesy to him. Of course it cannot be of 
much importance to your readers whether he is, or I am, the more 
qualified to give an opinion in such matters, but they will not be 
surprised that he has not induced me to retract my own, 

My postscript, however, should have been worded more cautiously, 
so as to give no colour for the interpretation he has put upon it—an 
interpretation contradicting the tenour of my letter, which urged that 
the whole works—not select works of such divines as the society 
patronized, should be published entire ; and the works, not of one class of 
divines of the reformed church, but of all who professed to keep within 
its pale. There is as much misrepresentation in publishing a book 
that reads tolerably orthodox by a man who has written in an ob- 
jectionable way as in any one literary finesse whatever. And I repeat, if 
the Parker Society is to enlighten the world as to the real doctrines of 
the Reformation, it must be by fairly printing the reformed divinity, from 
the lowest to the highest period they may choose to fix as the limits of 
their operations. 

What I object to is, taking Jewel or Philpot, and publishing them 
as according with the church of England, and excluding Cartwright 
and Travers on the score of non-conformity. Fancy the committee 
3M 2 
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debating whether Sampson and Humphries accorded with the Articles, 
Liturgy, and Homilies, or not! I do believe in my conscience that all 
the divinity of men who heartily conformed to those formularies down 
to the last ten years of the sixteenth century could be carried in a 
buck-basket. Perhaps “P.T.S.” knows better. 

But as we are endeavouring to form some estimate of the society, 
let us observe the words of their advocate :—* ‘To most persons this 
would seem a very fair pledge that such writings as those of Cart- 
wright, Travers, &c., should not be republished.’”’ Now, Cartwright 
held preferment to his dying day, and bore the reputation, out of 
England, of the learnedest man in it. Yet his Harmonia Evangelica 
is to be proscribed ; and Hooker is to receive no such illustration as 
the controversial writings of « T.C.,” to which he so constantly refers, 
would afford. Philpot, on the other hand, who abandoned his place 
in convocation rather than wear his gown, passes muster, although 
Whitgift would have suspended him as unhesitatingly as he did Cart- 
wright, if he did not follow Cranmer’s example in dealing with Hooper, 
and send him to prison. By the way, Ridley’s destruction of altars 
(Injunctions, 320. P.S. ed. of Works) is not exactly the practice 
which it seems advisable to recommend. 

Of course it is to insinuate that my views are those of a mere 
partisan that “ P.'T. S.” asks if Lhave any confidence in the selections 
of the Anglo-Catholic library. l answer, | have full confidence in them 
that they will inculcate the views of the editors, and that they will give 
as fair a body of the divinity of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as the Parker Society of the sixteenth. I do not subscribe to the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, but if I ever should be inclined 
to attack it, 1 will seek some periodical where the editor will be likely 
to sympathize with my feelings, and remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 8. T. Fe 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Rev. Sir,—I am sorry that “ A Presbyter of the Church of England” 
should not have taken more time to reconsider his preceding letter, 
though it might have occasioned the postponement of his last to another 
month. 

With respect to his remarks on the introductory sentence of my last 
letter, 1 fully admit the alteration which he there points out in my 
view of a particular question, and that if my words implied an ex- 
pectation that he would assent to everything I had said in the former 
letter, I should not have used them. I have nothing more to say on 
the passage in Heb. x. 25, since your correspondent has admitted that 
it affords no special sanction for family worship as it is performed 
among us, but only according to the plan of mutual exhortation ; for 
I think that there are few persons who will not prefer some other view 
of it to that which would oblige them to adopt such a plan. 

T am charged with “ assuming a principle involving a point under 
consideration’’"—namely, as to the meaning of the word “ church” in 
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Acts, xii. 5, which, it is said, I treat as if it were already fixed, 
although, presently after, I am at some pains to define it. Now, 
“ A Presbyter of the Church of England” surely knows that the word 
“church” is variously used in Holy Scripture, so that there may be a 
question as to its meaning in one place, and at the same time no doubt 
as to its meaning in another place. The church by which “ prayer 
was made without ceasing unto God,” for St. Peter, when in prison, is 
nowhere said to have been the church in some particular house; and 
I do not see how any one can doubt for a moment that the chureh of 
which St. Luke spoke was that comprising all the Christians dwelling 
at Jerusalem, or that the “many” who “were gathered together, 
praying,” consisted of more than the members of one household. On 
the other hand, I have shewn (vol. xx. p. 524) that, according to the 
interpretation generally received among the ancients, the churches in 
the houses of Aquila, Nymphas, and Philemon, cousisted only of the 
members of the respective households. These passages, therefore, do 
not at all bear upon those in Acts, xu. That which led your corres- 
pondent to imagine a connexion between them seems to have been his 
notion that the assembly mentioned in Acts, xii., consisted only of lay 
members of the church ; for a proof of which he refers (Ieb., p. 179) 
to the 17th verse of the chapter, where we find St. Peter saying, 
* Go, shew these things unto James, and to the brethren.” This 
proves, indeed, that a portion of the church, including its chief pastor, 
was not present in that assembly. But it affords no reason for sup- 
posing that none of the presbyters (or elders) were there. Your cor- 
respondent seems to have understood the word “ brethren” to mean 
the apostles and elders particularly. But any one may discover, with 
the help of a concordance, that instances of the word “ brethren” 
being applied to Christian minislers, as such, are very rare in the New 
Testament, and that there is not a single decided instance of this 
limited meaning in the Acts, while there are many places where the 
word necessarily includes the Christian community at large, 

After what 1 have just now said, the inference “that prayer may 
be made by the church in an assembly where only lay members are 
present,” falls to the ground; but, in order to set the question in a 
clearer light, I proceed to shew that another supposition on which that 
inference rests—namely, that the assembly to which St. Peter first 
went, after his deliverance, was the only one in which prayer was 
made on that occasion, is also extremely improbable, For this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to make a rough estimate of the number of 
Christians in Jerusalem at that time. In chap. iv. ver. 4, we read 
that “the number of the men [besides women] was about five 
thousand.”’ After this we find the rapid spread of the faith mentioned 
successively in chap. v. 14, and vi. 7; so that it is nearly certain that 
at the time of St. Stephen's martyrdom, the number of Christians in 
the city exceeded ten thousand. Through the persecution which then 
arose, “ they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria, except the apostles.” But an interval of about seven 
years, according to the common reckoning, had now passed, during 
which the churches had rest, and were multiplied (chap. ix, 31); so 
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that, allowing both for new converts and for those who, out of attach- 
ment to the holy city, would return there as soon as the persecution 
ceased, we may safely reckon the Christians to have been at least as 
numerous as before. Now, it is said in chap. iv. 32, that “the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart and one soul ;” and we 
have no reason to suppose that they had greatly degenerated since that 
time. Also, we can well imagine the estimation in which St. Peter 
must have been held by them. It is not credible, therefore, that out 
of more than ten thousand, two or three hundred only (which is the 
greatest number that we can suppose a single private house to contain) 
should have cared to pray for his deliverance from impending death. 
And the same motive that induced the particular congregation men- 
tioned to assemble together would also lead the other Christians in the 
city to offer up their prayers in congregations. And as I can see no 
reason why the apostles and elders should be less anxious for St, Peter’s 
safety than the laity, I conclude, as 1 did before on other grounds, 
that they were all present in the various congregations. ‘The reason 
of St. Peter’s going to that particular house first, after his release, 
seems to have been, that he found himself near it, when the angel had 
left him, and he “ was come to himself.” 

It is also to be observed, that in order to make this passage of Scrip- 
ture sanction family, instead of public prayer, your correspondent finds 
it necessary, besides the groundless conclusion that there were no 
clergy in the assembly, to assume that “the presence or absence of 
those who do not form a part of the household” makes no “alteration 
in the essential merits of the case.” This is begging a great part of 
the question in dispute. But I must proceed, though with painful 
feelings, to his remarks on Matt. xviii. 19, 20. (Ieb., pp. 179, 180.) 

He asks, “Is it not more probable that one or two should agree in 
a family than that such agreement should be found in a mixed congre- 
gation, taken at random from an extended neighbourhood, and con- 
sisting of many among whom there exists no sympathy or community 
of feeling?” If it be remembered that the question has all along been 
whether re/igious persons should be exhorted to attend the daily 
cbureh services, as a higher duty and privilege than family prayer, any 
further remarks on this objection will be superfluous. But no ab- 
surdity is so bad as perversion of Scripture. I did not think that any 
one accustomed to use the prayer of St. Chrysostom every Lord’ s-dlay 
would have said, “ The promise is specifically given to two or three w ho 
are gathered together in the name of Christ, and we may be satisfied 
that the limitation was not made without sufficient reason.” It would 
hardly be worth while to make a catena patrum to shew that the 
church never conceived any such limitation to be intended, otherwise 
we might begin with an authority no less primitive than St. Ignatius.— 
(Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. v.) But the mind of the catholic 
church is sufficiently shewn by the very practice of public prayer ; for 
if « the introduction of discordant elements may nullify the application 
of the promise” to week-day congregations, much more will it on 
Sundays, when the congregation is less select. 1 do not recollect any 
scriptural sanction for public prayer on the first day of the week, 
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except as far as it is essential to the celebration of the eucharist, which 
does not apply also to other days. “A Presbyter of the Church of 
England” should therefore, if he perseveres in his opinions, (which 
God grant he may not do,) renounce congregational prayer alto- 
gether, and either join the Quakers, or set up a new sect, whose 
characteristic shall be to practise social prayer only among intimate 
friends. He should even renounce family prayer; for how can he 
expect any close agreement between young and old, masters and ser- 
vants? ‘Io something of this sort all who persevere in opposing the 
revival of the daily services will sooner or later come; according to 
the tendency to grow worse and worse inherent in every sect and 
school that rejects catholic doctrines and practices. It is instructive 
to contrast the remarks of your correspondent on the last-mentioned 
passage with those of the non-conformist, Matthew Henry, in his 
Exposition. Interpretations which contradict as well the most pious 
of modern theologians as the Fathers of the catholic church, cannot be 
entertained by any one who has the grace to perceive that humility 
is the first requisite to the understanding of Holy Scripture. 
Yours, respectfully, GRATIDIUS. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Sirk,—A correspondent last month [ May] says, in direct reference to 
myself, “I perceive that there are persons in the present day who are 
desirous of imposing a yoke upon us, which neither we nor our 
fathers could bear.” It appears that I incurred this strange rebuke 
because I had asserted it to be the design of the church, and the 
practice of her members, till within the last two or three generations, 
to confine the social worship of her children to the prescript forms of 
the book of common prayer. I must condemn the word “ yoke,” 
when applied to the use of that book, in whatever sense or modifica- 
tion that word be taken, as utterly inapplicable; and should have 
supposed it to have been confined to the days of the old puritans ; 
but, in arguing with a churchman, I should have expected either that 
he would have shewn my assertion to be at variance with the fact, or 
that there was nothing inconsistent with the spirit of the church in the 
practice which he recommends, and therefore her members might 
safely adopt it in the present day. Of course I do not intend to deny 
that individual instances of a different practice may not be discovered ; 
but that they were very rare, and exceptions to the gencral practice 
is (I think) sufficiently evident. By Cardwell’s Documentary Annals 
it will be seen that, at the beginning of the Reformation, Archbishop 
Cranmer strictly forbade the praying upon any other book than the 
Primer lately set forth for that purpose. This Primer was, as a 
matter of course, shortly afterwards superseded by the Prayer Book ; 
wherein the intention of the church is further declared, the clergy 
being bound, if they do not say prayers in the church, to say them 
privately in the prescript form. 1 do not wish at all fully to enter 
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into this diseussion; but I think the following points have not been 
noticed in your pages. family worship is intended to be [I presume] 
social ; but is the practice now used and contended for, in reality, 
social? Has it not all the characteristics of the worship of the conven- 
ticle? The master, mistress, or some one, either of the family or not, 
displays his gifts; this is done oftentimes erlemporaneously ; or only 
according to a rough outline, in which the topics, and order, without 
the words, are set down, as in the presbyterian directory of the Scotch ; 
or, even when the words are set down, they are forms varying with 
each day of the week, or even of the month, and consist only of one 
long prayer, to which those present may listen, but in which they 
cannot join. ‘The sermons, and expositions of Scripture [supposing 
some one present does not presume to take upon himself this part of 
the service erlempore| published for such occasions, usually contain 
doctrines and sentiments of an unchurchlike character. Here, sir, we 
have all those principles and practices which we utterly condemn in 
the dissenters. 

Let me also ask whether there be any topics, or subjects of devo- 
tion, of so peculiar a character, as to require a social and united wor- 
ship, distinct from that of the public congregation ? Are not the ties 
and relations of private and domestic life with greater delicacy, pro- 
priety, and reverence, to be reserved for secret and individual prayer 
and self-examination ? And may we not justly expect, if our children 
grow up, seeing daily their parents, or other laymen, or women, exer- 
cising a sort of quasi ministry, they should go a step further, and dis- 
card a ministry altogether, as the Quakers have done, or think they 
may set one up and pull it down at their own caprice, as the dis- 
senters do ? 

‘he praying upon beads, superseded by the Primer and the Prayer 
Book at the Reformation, was, 1 believe, capable of being made a 
social worship ; for it consisted of numerous short prayers and litanies, 
with responses ; and thus in Spain, at certain hours of the day, the 
peasant stops his work, and recites, at hearing the village bell, his 
Litany to the Virgin and saints, with sundry paternosters ; aud it 
several be in company, one recites, and the others join tn the responses. 

I will only add that, notwithstanding what has been adduced by 
your correspondent, there is no passage of the New Testament which 
can be made legitimately to command, or even imply this practice. 
As for those expressions about the church which is in the house of any 
one, they have been shewn to refer solely to regular congregations, 
constituted under an apostolic ministry, as may be seen in the best 
writers who treat on ecclesiastical polity. 

Dr SANCTA TRINITATE. 


mmm ee 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


Sir,—“ M. C. B.” [p. 536] seems to have adopted a sense of regene- 
ration, which is utterly at variance with the opinions of all parties, in 
supposing that a congregation may continually, day after day, pray to 
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be regenerated. Regeneration is (according to all parties) an act 
which is done once for all, and cannot be repeated; and it would 
assuredly be a strange thing that there should be any congregation of 
professed Christians where none had received this benefit ; but if'any 
one had received it, then that individual would be disqualified from 
asking for it, just as it would be absurd in us to pray to God to give 
us that natural body and soul which we already possess. Those 
Calvinistically inclined would deny that an unregenerate man could 
either desire or pray for it; and those adopting the other view would 
confess, at once, that the prayers of the church were for the faithful 
only, who were already regenerate, [the words baptized and renati re- 
present each other in the respective English and Latin copies of the 
Thirty-nine Articles.] I shall pursue this subject no further, as I 
should be sorry to minister any occasion for the revival of an unfortu- 
nate controversy, which now seems, by universal consent, to be suf- 
fered todrop.* After the profound discussions it has undergone during 
the early part of the present century, by the greatest theologians of 
the time, neither “M.C,. B.” nor myself can expect any beneficial 
result from our lucubrations, It may freely be admitted that (before 
the controversy) there might be a few instances cited, in which the 
terms were employed in a lax and general sense ; but I cannot allow 
this laxity to extend to the formularies of our church, which have 
come down from the most remote periods. [sven the Collect for Ash- 
Wednesday is no exception in my view [‘ Create and make in us 
new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily lamenting, &c.”|; since it 
is only for the continual renewalt of that repentance, which is to be 
practised all our lives, and therefore, to me, at least, proves that the 
church distinguishes between this continued renewal of divine grace 
and regencration, whatever sense we put upon that term. 
GILBERTUS, 

P.S.—Would not the Society do better, in this and similar cases, to 
suppress altogether the titles, rather than exhibit their fluctuating 
opinions by this continual change ? 


AD SIMILITUDINEM DEI. 


Sir,—It may seem unaccountable, and certainly was negligent, in me 
not to make allusion to the text, Gen. ix. verse 6, where the creation 
in God's image is again mentioned, although that passage is so worded 
as to render it of no operation (either way) in respect to my suggestions. 
The following should be inserted, p. 388, after line 16 :— 

« ] should here mention the words of God to Noah, in Gen. chap. ix. 
verse 6, lest any one should suppose them at variance with the foregoing 
remarks. They are, Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man. They do not 





* [The Editor hopes this hint of his correspondent’s will be attended to. ] 
Tt Otherwise, asa real ereation could only take place once, it would be absurd to 
pray for it, if we ever were so happy as to possess it, 
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express, or in any degree imply, that man—begotten man—was then 
still existing in the same image of God that was given to the first 
created man. But they merely call to mind, in the past tense, that 
man was so made ‘in the day that God created man.’ By such mode 
of creation he was manifestly ennobled and dignified, and distinguished 
from the brutes that perish, and whose blood is not required at our 
hands. Since on that part of the case ail interpreters must and do 
agree, the allusion contained in this text is favourable to no particular 
modeé of interpretation.” 

I have nothing to say about the Memorabilia of Xenophon, or the 
Psalms 8th and 82nd, which appear to my mind exceedingly irrelevant. 
But I regret that “G.C.,” in perceiving objections to my notion, 
should have found them “ painful objections.” And I trust the pain 
arose to him rather from the language in which it was conveyed 
(a matter of taste, in which the greatest cireumspection will scarcely 
avoid to offend some ears) than from the more serious evil of heterodoxy. 

Yours, &e, H. 





ON THE #GYPTO-TUSCAN CALENDAR, —No, III. 


Sir,—In the expression used by the prophet Daniel, “a time, times, 
and an half,” which is the same as (} 4+ 1+ 2) times, the obscurity, 
whatever it may be, lies only in the indefiniteness of the word “ time,” 
and not in the form of the expression itself; this was familiar to all 
Cushites through their secle or average long life, which by the 
Tuscans and (1 would add) by the Babylonians, was held to be 
(4 + 1 +. 2) 80 years, or 3} pe sriods of Saturn. 

The Hebrew word translated ‘atime’ in Dan. xii. 7, is TW 
muod, which signifies an appointed, measured, or periodic time ; and 
secondarily, the religious festival held on a recurring period. We 
read, in Ps. civ. 1), He appointed the moon for seasons (muodim, 
measured times or months); the sun knoweth his going down,” 
QINIDM mebuau, his course, ‘whether daily or yearly.) With this 
compare the account in Gen. i. 4, that God m ‘ae two great lights 
to be for sigus of, or to mark out, seasons, (muodim, months,) and 
days, and years. Hence, one meaning of muod is, a measured or 
periodic time of 80 days, But muodim most commonly signifies “ set 
feasts,” “solemn feasts,’’ and more especially the three great feasts re- 
curring yearly. Hence the Hebrew word muod signifies a measured 
or periodic time, either of 80 days, or of 12 x 30 days. 

The Cushites seem to have extended this principle to years also ; 
ie., besides the periods of 30 days and 12 x 30 days, they seem to 
have had measured, or recurring periods of 30 years and 12 x 30 
years. ‘The 30 year period of Saturn is very distinct ; and for the 
12 x 30 year period, | would mention the analogy of the 12 x 30 
day pr § and the partic ular instance of the 12 Romulean vultures 
or 12 secles, Le., (} + 1 4 2) 12 x 30 years. 

By comparing Dan. xii. 7, with vil, 25, in both of which verses 
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occurs the expression, “a time, times, and an half,” it is evident that 
the Hebrew muod answers to the Chaldee TTY, oden; and the dif- 
ference is no greater than we might expect in related languages, 
Hence the Chaldee oden signifies a measured or periodic time. It 
occurs in Dan. iv. as the allotted time for the wild state of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In general, 1 believe, the seven times of Nebuchadnezzar 
have been considered as seven years; but as far as the word oden is 
concerned, the time might have been equally seven months or seven 
years; 1.e., oden might signify a measured or periodic time of 30 
days, or 12 x 30 days. Again, merely for the sake of illustration, if 
the prophecy of the seven times had been applied, not to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but to the typical image of the four empires, then the word 
oden, “time,” might have signified a measured or spy period 
either of 30 years or of 12 x 80 years. In Dan. iv. 29, (Heb. xxvi.) 
which contains a date, and not a prophecy, there occurs a common 
word for a month: “ At the end of twelve months (moons), &e.” 

According to this view, if a Cushite had been asked the meaning 
of the expression “a time, times, and an half,” his thoughts would 
have instantly reverted to his secle (; + 1 + 2) 30 years, which 
corresponds in sentiment with our “ Pi score years and ten;’’ but 
his deliberate answer would have been, that in a prophecy, a (mea- 
sured or periodic) time must signify one, but might signify any, of the 
four periods above mentioned ; 30 days or 12 x» 30 day s, 30 years or 
12 x 30 years. 

The following remark m: vy be worth considering. In a prophecy, 
intended to be fully known only by its fulfilment, the indefinite term 
muod or oden is purposely used ; but in a prophecy stating a definite 
number of years inte nded to be known, we find the common term for 
a year MW shanah, as in these instances: The four hundred years’ 
bondage in Keypt, Gen. xv. 18; the seven years of plenty and 
famine, xli. 27; the forty years’ wandering, Numb. xiv. 33; the 
seventy years’ captivity, Jerem. xxix. 10. 

On hieroglyphic monuments we constantly meet with “ lord of the 
assemblies,’ and on the rosetta stone we find “lord of the 30 year 
periods.’ Champollion explains the latter by combining it with the 
former, “lord of the 30 year assemblies.” On the subject of these 
assemblies or panegyrics, eatin writer says: OF their precise nature, 
and of the periods when they were held, we are still ignorant ; but 
that they were of the greatest importance is abundantly prov ed by 
the frequent mention of them in the sculptures ..... From the 
Greek word rpaxovraernpicwy, some suppose them to have taken place 
every thirty years; but this period is ev idently too long, since few sove- 
reigns could have enjoyed the honour.” (Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 288. 2nd Series, 1841.) The Cushites cer- 
tainly had monthly and yearly religious festivals; but as certainly 
they had also more solemn thirty year assemblies in reference to the 
periodic time of Saturn. The royal Cushite title might be fitly ex- 
pressed by the Hebrew words Baal muodim, which signify either 
“lord of the recurring periods,” or “lord of the periodic solemn 
feasts.” 
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Dr. Prichard says :—“ We learn from Syncellus and other writers, 
that the Egyptian astronomers made frequent use of long periods or 
cycles.” (Egypt. Mythol. p. 187.) On the other hand, Niebuhr 
asserts :— The whole of the Eastern world followed the moon in its 
calendar ; the purely scientific division of a vast portion of time is 
peculiar to the West.” (Vol. i. p. 276.) I have endeavoured to 
shew that Etruria, as well as the Eastern world, followed the moon 
in its calendar ; and would maintain that Babylon and Egypt, as well 
us Etruria, made use of the purely scientific division of a vast portion 
of time.* 

The Egyptians, like the Tuscans, made human life dependent on 
the planet Saturn; compare the expression on the Rosetta stone, 
“lord of the 30 year periods,” with the following quotation from 
Wilkinson :—“ The frequent occurrence of the formula, which the 
gods are made to utter, ‘I give you the years of Seb,’ appears to con- 
nect this deity with _—* or Time, the Saturn of the Greeks, distinct 
as he was from the Saturn of Roman mythology.” (Vol. i. p. 3f2. 
2nd Series.) ‘They also, like the ‘Tuscans, had a definite period for 
a secle or average long life. According to Pliny, they thought the 
human heart was fifty years in arriving at maturity, and as many 
more in declining to its total decay; “et ideo non vivere hominem 
ultra centesimum annum defectu cordis Aégyptii existimant.” N. 
H. xi. 37, [70. } Varro estimates a ‘Tuscan secle also at 100 years, 
but 1 conceive that originally both the gy ptian and ‘Tuscan secles 
were connected with the periodic +e of Saturn, i.e, that an Ai gypto- 
Tuscan secle was equal to (4 + 1 + 2) 30 years. 

W. B. Winning. 

Bedford. 


a en a ee 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION.—No. IV. 


** Papal Courts and Jurisdictions.” 


Sir,—The separation of ecclesiastical causes from civil was not the 
least remarkable part of the revolution our laws underwent at the 
conquest, A.D. 1066. ‘Phe joint jurisdiction exercised in the Saxon 
times by the bishop and sheriff was dissolved by an ordinancet of 


* Censorinus, speaking of the Sothic period, the Egyptian annus magnus of 1461 
vears, says:— Ad .2Egyptiorum vero annum maguum luna non pertinet, quem 
Grace xvvv, Latine canicularem vocamus ... . coque fit ut anno mecceLxt, ad 
idem revolvatur principium, De Die Nat. c. 18, in Lemans’ Horapol. Hierogl., 
page 143. 

t This celebrated ordinance of William is comprised in a charter relating to the 
bishopric of Lincoln, and therein he commanded, That no bishop or archdeacon 
should thenceforward hold plea ‘* de legibus episcopalibus” in the hundred court, vor 
submit to the judgment of secular persons any cause which related to the cure of 
souls; but that whoever was proceeded against for any cause or offence according to 
the episcopal law, should resort to some place which the bishop should appoint, and 
there answer to the charge, and do what was right, faciat rectum, toward God and the 
bishop, not according to the law used in the hundred, but according to the canons 
and the episcopal law.” Jn support of the bishop's jurisdiction, it was, moreover, 
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William, and the bishop was thenceforth to hold his court separate 
from that of the sheriff. When the spiritual court was once divided 
from the temporal, different principles and maxims began to prevail 
in that tribunal. The bishop thought that it was not unsuitable that 
subjects of a different nature from those concerning which the tem- 
poral courts decided, should be adjudged by different laws ; and being 
now out of the influence and immediate superintendence of the tem- 
poral judges, he was very successful in introducing, applying, and 
gaining prescription for the favourite system of pontifical law, to 
which every churchman from education and habit had a strong par 
tiality. The body of canon law soon exceeded the bounds which the 
concern for the government of the church would naturally affix to 
it. Instead of confining their regulations to saered things, the 
canonists laid down rules for the ordering of all matters of a temporal 
nature, whether civil or criminal. In the gradual increase of this 
clerical judicature, separate from the temporal courts, we see the 
means by which the ecclesiastics in after times were enabled to per- 
fect their scheme of independent sovereignty in the midst of secular 
dominion, whereby, under the direct guidance of the papal court, they 
assumed powers dangerous to the crown and the political freedom of 
the state. The canon law, first known in this country, was formed 
by permission and under the authority of the government, and seemed 
to be supported by motives of expediency. The existence ofa church, 
with the gradation and subordination of governors and governed, 
‘alled for a set of regulations for the direction and order of its vari- 
ous functions. This was admitted ; and under that notion a body of 
‘anonical jurisprudence had been suffered to grow up for a long course 
of years. In a national synod held a.v. 670, the “ codex canonum 
vetus Keelesiee Romana” was received by the clergy; and Lambard, 
in his « Collection of Saxon Constitutions,” has placed beyond dispute 
that a canon law of some kind had been long established here at the 
time of which he writes, by the sanction of the legislature, and that 
they excited neither complaint nor jealousy. But a compilation of 
‘anon law was made by Jvo de Chartres, in the time of Henry L., con- 
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ordained —* That should any one, after three notices, refuse to obey the process of 
that court, and make submission, he should be excommunicated ; and if need be, the 
assistance of the king or the sheriff might be called in.” The king, moreover, 
strictly charged and commanded that no sheriff, “ prapositus sive minister regis,” nor 
any layman whatsoever, should intromit in any matter of judicature that belonged to 
the bishop.— Wilk. Leg. Ang. Sax., p. 292. Inett, referring to this enactment, 
says, “If I judge rightly, it was this law which occasioned the subdivision of dioceses 
into archdeaconries and rural deaneries,” for which conjecture he advances several 
reasons.—Inett, vol. ii. p. 63. 

Rev. E, Churton, in his “ Early English Church,” says that the above “ sepa- 
ration was intended by William to diminish the power of the church ;” but Collier 
seems to hold a different opinion ; he says, “To do the king justice, he took care 
of the interests of the church in several considerable instances. ‘To mention some of 
thein, he parted the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and made a law that no 
bishop or archdeacon should hold pleas in the hundred concerning ecclesiastical 
matters, and that no cause relating to the government or discipline of the church 
should be brought before a secular magistrate.” Collier adds, ‘* This law is said to 
have been made by the advice of the archbishops, bishops, and other great men.”’— 
Collier, vol. ii, p. 44. 
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taining many extravagant opinions, and calculated to advance the 
dominion of the pope. After this, and about fourteen years after the 
discovery of the* “ Pandects,” in the year 1151, a more complete col- 
lection of canon law was made by Gratian, a Benedictine monk of 
Bologna, and was published under the title of “ Decretum ;” it was 
made in imitation of the “ Pandects,” and was a digest of the whole 
pontifical canon law. The “ Decretum” is a collection of opinions 
and decisiuns, extracted from the sayings of the Fathers, canons of 
councils, and, above all, from decretal epistles of popes—all tending 
to exalt the papal power, and to exempt the clergy from secular 
subordination. ‘The “ Decretum” became the grand code of ecclesi- 
astical law upon which the Popish hierarchy rested all its hopes and 
pretensions.t So dangerous were the doctrines considered, as pro- 
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* « Pandects,” so called, as containing all the decisions collected from the ques- 
tions and resolutions of the ancient Roman lawyers. 

A brief sketch of the rise, progress, and extent of the present ecclesiastical code 
in England, may not be uninteresting. ‘The origin of the canon law is coeval with 
Christianity itself, since the apostles framed certain regulations for the government 
of the church, which were called xa»w»ss, or rules, to distinguish them from the laws 
enacted by the seeular authority. ‘These rules, together with the ‘‘ Canons of the 
Holy Apostles,” which are found both in the “ Corpus juris Civilis,” and ‘* Corpus 
juris Canonici,” were explained and enlarged by several councils of the church ; and 
Justinian gives the force of law to the rules established by the four general councils ; 
viz., Niece, a.p. 325; Constantinople, a.n. 381 ; Ephesus, a.p. 431 ; and Chalcedon, 
a.v. 450, From this time various collections of these canons were made, by Diony- 
sius Exiguus, in the reign of ‘Theodoricus and Justinian ; by Isidorus, in the 7th cen- 
tury ; by Burchardus, in the 11th century ; and Ivo de Chartres, in the beginning 
of the 12th century. But Gratian, having retired into the monastery of St. Felix 
for that purpose, a.p. 1127, produced, after the labour of twenty-three years, his 
celebrated “* Decretum,”’ ‘This was afterwards referred to a council of cardinals, and 
published by Gregory XIII., a.p. 1575, under the title of ** Deeret.”” We may 
here remark that of the Canon Law there are two principal parts, the Decrees, and 
the Deeretals. The Decrees are ecclesiastical constitutions, made by the pope and 
cardinals, proprio motu, at no man's suit, and to these we have already alluded, The 
Decretals are canonical epistles, written by the popes alone, or by the popes and 
cardinals, at the instance or suit of some one or more, for the ordering or determin- 
ing of some matter of controversy, and have the authority of a law in themselves. 
Of these Decretals, there are three volumes, the first collected by Gregory IX. a.p. 
1231; the second, by Boniface VIII., 1229; the third, made by Pope Clement V., 
called the Clementines, a.v. 1308. To these may be added the Extraragantst of 
John XXII., and of some other Bishops of Rome. These foreign canons were re- 
cognised as part of the law of England by long use and custom, and are considered 
so still, by warrant of 25th Henry VIII. ; upon which statute Gibson observes, in 
his Codex, that, “ as the church of England in many cases, both by voluntary and 
contentious jurisdiction, had no other rule upon which to proceed, so in admitting 
and practising the rules which they found in the ‘‘ body of canon law,” they had no 
restraints upon them, save these two—‘t That they were adapted to the constitution 
of this church, and so were proper rules; and not contradicted by the laws of the 
land, and so were /egal rules; which last was the condition of their being received 
and practised here both before and since the Reformation, Besides the foreign canon 
law, we have our domestic canons ; viz., the legatine and provincial constitutions. The 
legatine constitutions were made and published within this realm, and extended 
equally to both provinces, having been made in national synods, held by the respec- 
tive legates, in the times of Otho, legate of Gregory IX., a.v. 1235; and Othobon, 
a.v. 1264, afterwards Adrian V., who was legate to Clement IV. The provincial 


} So called because ‘‘extra corpus canonicum gratiani, seu decretorum libros, 
vagantur.” 
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pounded by Gratian, that the king, Stephen, a.v. 1152, prohibited 
the reading of books of the canon law; but, notwithstanding this pro- 
hibition, the study of the civil and canon law was universally pro- 
moted by the clergy, and hence the contest between the secular and 
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constitutions were made in convocation, from Stephen Langton, a.v. 1209, to 
Henry Chicheley, a.p. 1425, containing the constitutions of fourteen archbishops of 
Canterbury ; these were received by the province of York, in convocation, a.p. 1463, 
They were collected and published by Lindwood,* Bishop of St. David's, in the year 
1445. Now, concerning this whole body of canon law, it was enacted, by the sta- 
tute of 25 Henry VIII, ‘* That thirty-two of the king’s subjects, whereof sixteen 
should be elerical, should be named by the king, with power to view, search, and 
examine the several canons, constitutions, and ordinances, provincial or synodal, 
heretofore enacted; and to retain or reject such canons as in their judgment may 
seem fit.” Then follows this important provision, which obtains at the present day : 
‘* Provided, that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodal provincial, 
being already made, which will not be contrarient or repugnant to the laws, 
statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the king's 
prerogative royal, shall now still be used and executed as they were before the making 
of this aet, till such time as they be viewed, searched, or otherwise ordered and deter- 
mined by the said two-and-thirty persons, or the more part of them, according to 
the tenour, form, and effect of this present act.” ‘The design stated in the act was 
not completed during Henry’s reign. In the reign of Edward VI. a similar enact- 
ment was made, and the king appointed a sub-committee of eight to prepare the 
work for the rest; and the work was executed according to the method of the 
Roman decretals, and called “ Reformatio Legum Ecelesiasticarum ;” but the king 
dying soon after, the royalf confirmation thereof was never obtained. In the reign 
of Mary, all the aforesaid acts were repealed; and so the matter rested till the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth, when by the statute of Ist Eliz. c. 1, the aforesaid act of 
the 25th Hen, VIII. was revived. In pursuance of which revival it was proposed 
in convocation, in the fifth year of Elizabeth, to move the queen’s majesty in that 
behalf, and afterwards, by the endeavours of Archbishop Parker, it was resumed in 
the parliament of the 13th Elizabeth, and by a leading member, Mr. Norton, reeom- 
mended to the consideration of the House of Commons, but the work was never accom- 
plished. The following extract from Strype, ‘ Life of Parker,” vol. ii. p. 62, may 
be interesting. Speaking of the parliament of 1571, 13th of Elizabeth, he says :~ 
“In this parliament was the last effort, I think, made to bring into practice in this 
realm, by authority of parliament, a body of ecclesiastical and civil laws that had 
been carefully framed by Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Goodrick, Dr. Cox, now 
Bishop of Ely, Dr. May, afterwards Elect of York, Dr. Peter Martyr, Dr. Rowland 
Taylour, afterwards a holy martyr, and some other civilians and common lawyers ; 
and the rubbish of the old popish canons and constitutions being laid aside, this, as 
a just and complete codex, to be used in the room thereof. Acts of parliament were 
passed for this end both in the time of King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI, 
The work was closely plied, and finished by the foresaid learned and excellent men 
under King Edward, and put into very elegant Latin by the pens of Dr. Haddon 
and Sir John Cheeke, and had certainly been ratified, had God spared the king’s life, 
till another parliament. Such a body of laws to succeed the old ones had been many 
years desired by the learnedest and best of men of the reformed religion. And now, 
in the present parliament, so active for the reforming of religion, it was moved, as 
was thought, seasonably. And care was taken to have it printed against the sitting 
of the parliament, which was done by John Fox from two original MS. copies; the 
former, Arehbishop Cranmer’s own book, which afterwards fell into Fox’s pos- 
session, wherein was much of his own hand, as likewise of Peter Martyr's, and other, 
the assistants; the other, a copy belonging to Archbishop Parker, who, I verily 
believe, employed and encouraged Fox in preparing this book for the press. And 
that he made use of our archbishop’s copy, appears by what Fox wrote in his own 
copy, on the head of the page that contains the titles of the whole following book— 
viz., Ordo Titulorum in Cod. D. Matth. Cant., placing those titles according to the 


* In his “ Provinciale seu Constitutiones Anglia.” 
+ Prior to the Reformation, the final confirmation of ecclesiastical constitutions 
was that of the metropolitan ; subsequently that of the king was required, 
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ecclesiastical state was thenceforward more violent. The doctrines 
of the canon law, as delivered in the Decretum, tended to mark more 
strongly the distinction between clergy and laity,. It is there laid 
down that “a custom against the decree of a pope is void,” and that 
“all men must observe the pope’s command,” It is made “ an ana- 
thema to sue a clergyman before a lay judge ;” “If a lay judge con- 








said archbishop’s copy communicated to him.” ‘The success of this attempt is re- 
corded by Strype, who quotes Dew’s Journal, p. 157, as follows :—“ April 6. 
Mr. Norton, a stirring member of the house, charactered as a wise, bold, and eloquent 
man, in a speech there, mentioned this book, and propounded that consideration 
should be had of it ; and that Mr. Fox had taken pains about it, and printed it, Norton 
then and there producing it. Anda committee was thereupon appointed for redress of 
sundry defects in religion. But instead of reviewing and furthering the establishment 
of this exeellent and elaborate book, as a code of canon law, the parliament fell rather 
upon examining other matters in religion already established, which gave the queen 
wiuch offence,”— Life of Parker, vol. ii. p.63. As regards the failure of this measure, 
some six-and-twenty years before the above period—viz., 1545, under Henry VIII, 
Strype says:—‘* The ecclesiastical laws, revised, corrected, and expurgated, by the 
great pains of the Archbishop (Cranmer), and some learned men about him, were 
brought to that good perfection, that they wanted nothing but the confirmation of 
the king; and there was a letter drawn up ready for that purpose for the king to 
sign. Bat whatever the matter was, whether it were the king’s other business, or 
the secret oppositions of Bishop Gardiner and the papists, this letter was not signed 
by the king.”—Life of Cranmer, vol. i. p. 190. Strype gives the letter in the 
Appendix, No. 34. It is conjectured also by Strype, that ‘‘ the secret opposition of 
the papists” prevented the king's confirmation of the new code in Edward's reign. 
By the provision, therefore, of 25th Henry VIII., until the reformation there 
specified shall take effect, the canon law, so far as the same was received here before 
the said statutes, and is not contrarient to the common law, nor to the statute law, 
nor to the prerogative royal, is recognised and enacted to be in force by authority of 
parliament, Therefore, in questions of ecclesiastical law, we must inquire what is the 
canon law on the given subject, and then find out how far the same was received heie 
before the said statute of Henry, and then compare the same with the common law, 
and with the statute law, and with the law concerning the king’s prerogative, which 
is also part of the common law ; and from thence will be learnt the genuine law of the 
church, As regards the canons and constitutions which have been made since the 
above statute of Henry—those, for instance, of 1603—they enjoy their force and 
authority under the same limitation. ‘ It is held,” says Gibson, ‘‘ that when the 
matter of a canon is merely ecclesiastical, and not contrary to the prerogative royal, 
nor to the customs and statutes of the realm, such canon is properly part of the law 
of the land.” So, in the case of ‘* Bird and Smith,” 4th James I., a.n. 1607, the 
court resolved—* ‘That the canons of the church, made by the convocation and king, 
bind in matters ecclesiastical as much as an act of parliament.” And Chief Justice 
Vaughan said, in the case of “ Hill and Good,” “ A lawful canon is the law of the 
kingdom, as well as an act of parliament ; and whatever is the law of the kingdom, is 
as much the law as anything else that is so.” And in the case of “ Grove and 
Elliott,” the court stated, “that the canons in England are the laws which bind and 
govern in ecclesiastical affairs.” As to the obligations of canons in point of extent, 
much difference of opinion exists. Lord Coke says,* that “ ecclesiastical constitutions 
bind the spirituality, but not the temporality.”” Gibson disputes that position, and quotes 
the opinion of Chief Justice Vaughan, who says, ‘‘ The convocation, with the licence 
and assent of the king, under the great seal, may make canons for the regulation of 
the chureh; and that as well concerning Jaics as ecclesinstics.” Again, he says, 
** All that is required of them in making canons is to confine themselves to church 
matters.” And in the case of ‘‘ Bird and Smith,” Lord Coke cited a resolution of 
both houses upon conference :—‘* That when the convocation make canons, and the 
king confirms them, they are binding on the whole realm.” Lord Hardwicke says, 





that, “though they bind the clergy, they do not (speaking of the canons of 1603) 
bind the laity, ‘ proprio vigore ;’ inasmuch as they want a parliamentary confirmation.” 


* Lord Coke was Lord Chief Justice in 1602; Sir J. Vaughan was made Lord 
Chief Justice in 1668; Lord Hardwicke was Lord Chancellor in 1736. 
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demn or destroy a clerk, he is to be excommunicated ;” « A clerk may 
implead'a layman before what court or judge he pleases ;” “ Judges 
who compel a clerk to answer to a suit before them shall be exeom- 
municated ;” “ A layman cannot give evidence against a clerk,” with 
sundry other provisions of the same character. 

It was not till these doctrines had generally prevailed that the sepa- 
rate establishment of ecclesiastical judicature gained much strength. 
It was not till the publication of the “ Decretum,” and the growing 
authority of the canons had given some order, consistence, and stability 
to spiritual government, that the exclusive jurisdiction of these courts 
was an on of very important consideration, or that their claims 
were urged to any great extent. ‘Some causes, apparently clerical, 
had continued to hang about the temporal courts,” says Reeves, 
“particularly those concerning tithes, which, being the issues of free- 
hold property, and so partaking of its nature, could hardly be con- 
sidered as merely spiritual.” Accordingly, such pleas were held, both 
in the ecclesiastical and temporal courts, till the reign of Henry IL, 
A.v. 1160. After that, tithes came under the notice of our courts of 
common law only in an indirect proceeding, such as on “ prohibitions,” 
writs of “right of advowson,” or by “ setre facias,” writs granted to 
require men to answer in the Chancery for tithes, and other proceed- 
ings, which are detailed at large in the 14th chapter of “ Selden’s 
History of Tithes,” but ave too long to admit of being extracted. The 
prerogatives of the hierarchy, and the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, assisted each other in extending their influence. ‘The courts 
grew in authority, and the pope and the bishops rose in their pre- 
tensions. These ecclesiastical jurisdictions, both at Rome and within 
this kingdom, drew annually from the people’s purses, under various 
pretences, immense sums of money. Connected with these courts, in 
order to promote litigation, visitors and synodal judges were appointed, 
under papal sanction, to travel about the country with a numerous 
retinue of advocates, proctors, notaries, registers, summoners, servants, 
apparitors, referendaries, dataries, scribes, clerks, &c., under pretence 
of visiting churches, chapels, and parishes. “These men,” says 
Stavely, “ were a very grievous burden, and charged to the people 
wherever they came, screwing money upon every pretence out of their 
pockets, as they pleased, besides annual sums claimed as due, making 
themselves stalking-horses, whereby any man might satisfy his revenge 
or malice upon his neighbour, upon complaint, suggestion, or infor- 
mation, of wrong done, or canons broken; whereupon sentences, cen- 
sures, condemnations, and excommunications, with all rigour, followed, 
to the utter undoing of many men, the enriching of the judges and 
officers, but never turning to any avail or satisfaction of the com- 
plainant. These itinerants also extorted great sums, as they pleased, 
weekly, monthly, or yearly, from usurers, brokers, scriveners, bakers, 
butchers, victuallers, physicians, surgeons, schoolmasters,” &e. The 
right of patronage was also sadly invaded in favour of the pope, through: 
the medium of these courts. “ This right,” says Stavely, “ belonging 
to divers lay and ecclesiastical persons, was, under colour of prevention 
or provision, by the power of these courts, usurped by the pope, bis 
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legates, and officers, when benefices were vacant; and then the same 
were usually conferred on courtiers, fav ourites, Italians, and strangers ; 
and these men dying either at Rome, or in their way thither, or thence, 
their benefices were conferred again, by these courts, upon others, to 
the great wrong of the right patrons. And in granting these benefices, 
many arts were used to obtain money, under the names of preserva- 
tions, permutations, surrogations,” &c. 
Ii, C. Harincton.* 
St, David's, Exeter, Apri! 6, 1842. 
( To be continued. ) 





HALOPECIA. 


Sirn,—Commas, whether subject or inverted, full points, colons, and 
semicolons, though “ small deer” in the park of literature, have their 
use and beauty; and their absence occasionally spoils the whole 
coup-d’ail, I will exemplify this in a case that lately occurred to my- 
self. In reading the recent edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
vol. i. p. 384, 1.5, ab ima, | was surprised to find this passage: “ Mr. 
John Foxe, the martyrologist,” says Oldmixon, a grave, learned, and 
painful divine, and an exile ‘for religion, “employed his time, &c.”’ 
‘This was a character of Oldmixon which I had never met with before. 
1 had found him mentioned as “a malevolent critic,” “ a seribbler for 
a party,” a wretched whig, &c. This eulogium, however , does not 
proceed from the pen of the biographer, but is entirely attributable to 
an oversight in the corrector of the press, who ought to have edited 
the passage thus: “Mr. John Foxe, the martyrologist,” says Old- 
mixon, “a grave, learned, &c. &ec.”’ T must beg leave to notice one 
or two other instances of incuria in the corrector or editor. In vol. i. 
p- 503, in explaining the word “ portesse,” reference is made to “ infra, 
303, note (3), where not a word occurs on the subject. Vol. 
». 148, 1. 18, it would be better to read Cilicia for Cicilia. The error 
is probably Foxe’s own, but it should have been noticed or amended.+ 
Ibid. p. 201, * Clarendon, in Normandy!’ Many persons imagine 
it to be “in England,” “not far from Salisbury.” But if the editor 
will not correct Foxe, where evidently wrong, why does he “let his 
writing and reading appear, when there is no need of such vanity ?”’ 
What a “ portent” is the note at p. 239! « First to the king’s speech,” 
A CONFIDANT! ! Did the editor suppose that Cadomus was a “ lord 
in waiting,” like Pseudartabas, and that the one was the “ king's 
speech,” as the other was 6 BaowWéwe d¢0adpds ? He was misled by 
Foxe, who, in his names of places, might puzzle Holstenius, Baudrand, 
and Malte Brun, could they be put to “the trial. « Cadomus” is C aen. 
“Cum ig itur apud ¢ ‘adomum primo dicti regis Anglie colloquio 
grueremur,” &e.—Epistole Divi Thomee, vol. ii. p. 348. iidit. 1682. 
1 am, Sir, yours &e., T. E. 


—— — —— - ne ~ a eee -—— --——- 


* | The E di tor thinks he owes it to his valued cor reapondent and his readers to 
state that he received this paper before Mr. Lathbury’s History of Convocation was 
published | 

t Ibid) p. 200, 1. 8, notes. “ Churches, such as be defendo regis, to be given,” &c. 
I cannot find time to refer to the edition of 1563, but I conjecture this ought to be 
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* de feodo regis, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE BRETHREN OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 


Sir,—In my observations upon the brethren of our Blessed Lord, 
which you were kind enough to admit into your last Number, there 
were two typographical errors, which, though not of much importance, 
may as well be rectified. The illustr: ation from Bp. Middleton should 
have been roy ‘ANelarcpoy kai Pikurmor to correspond with 70d "Taxw@Pou 
cat "lwo, an anarthrous proper name, coupled with one having the 
article. Also the reference to Pole’s Synops. in Ep. Jud. should 
have been applied to the remark of Grotius touching the author of 
the Epistle of Jude. 

With your permission, I would here add a curious confirmation of 
my suggestion as to the propriety of pointing after rot puxpov. The 
construction supposed in the ordinary translation, however common 
it may be among classical writers, is most rarely employed in the 
gospels. Where two articulated nouns are found in statu regiminis, 
it is not usual with the evangelists to separate the governing noun 
from its article by the interposition of the noun gov erned and its 
article, They do not write é rob avOpwrou Vi0g, but 6i.7. dvO. Even 
where three nouns are thus connected, the same order is still ob- 
served, as in rig KXeis THE Paoinsiag 7@v ovpavey. St. Matthew's 
gospel furnishes 232 examples of this construction, and LT can discover 
only two exceptions, 6 rou réxr rovos - ch. xiii. v. 55, and f éé rod 
[vevparoc PrXaopnpia, ch. xii. v. SI. John has, I think, four ex- 
ceptions, and about 140 confirmations of re rule. But in neither the 
gospel of St. Luke nor in that of St. Mark have I noticed one devia- 
tion from the regular order of the words. The same construction 
prevails through the Acts, but I have not carried my examination 
throngh that work. I conclude that Mark, at least, would have 
written i puyryp tov ‘Laxwov rod puxoov, Kai row ’lwaa, if he had intended 
to speak of the mother of James the Less, and Joses, as our translators 
have rendered his words. 

Since my former letter was in print, 1 have seen that the pointing 
after juxpov is suggested as possible gi hag icus de Dieu in Pole’s 
Synops. upon Mr: atthe ow, ch, xxvii. v.56; but that author prefers the 
common translation, 

[ have only to add further that the argument against the apostolic 
origin of the epistle of Jude which may be drawn from the 17th 
verse, will be much strengthened if that verse be regarded as an imi- 
tation of St. Peter’s words in the 3rd chapter of his 2nd [Mpistle, 
verses land 2. Let any one compare those two passages together, 
and then say whe ther the omission of iar be fore drooré\wy in St. 
Jude's Kpistle i is not very suspicious. Dr, Burton informs us that both 
James and Simon, of the sons of Cle ‘opas, were successively bishops 
of Jerusalem ; the former I presume to have bee ‘n appointe d after the 
removal, by ‘inartyrdom, of James, son of Alpheeus, the presiding 
apostle of the church at Jerusalem 

I am, Sir, your obliged reader, F.R. B. 
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ON THE SPtORY OF A FEMALE POPE, 


Rev. Sin,—I did not write the omitted lines in my letter (which you 
kindly inserted in your May Number) as expressing any doubt of mine 
in respect to the subje et to which they referred, and which stands as 
the title to my present communic ation, but rather as requesting infor- 
mation as to whether there is any reasonable ground whatever for 
believing the story to have any foundation in fact. 

In looking over the New Edition of Foxe, 1 happened to see the 
story as related by him; but 1 am well aware that little confidence is 
to be placed in the judgment of one who writes history in the bitterest 
and most prejudiced spirit of controversy ; nor is one much disappointed 
in finding that the learning of his recent editor has cast little additional 
light on the subject. He refers us, however, to Mosheim, who, I was 
somewhat surprised to see, seems to give some degree of credit to it. 
He says, that “ during the five subsequent centuries, the witnesses to this 
extraordinary event are without number ; nor did any one, prior to the 
Reformation by Luther, regard the thing as..incredible. .”’ that “ there 
are still very learned men who, while they concede that much false- 
hood is mixed with the truth, maintain that the controversy is not 
wholly settled,” and that ‘something must necessarily have taken 
place at Rome to give rise to this most uniform report of so many 
ages ; but what it wasthat occurred does not yet appear.” 

In a note to this passage in Mr. Soames's New Edition of Mosheim, 
the story seems to be regarded as “too ridiculous to be mentioned in 
serious earnest.’’ It is there added, that « none of the contemporary 
writers mention such a pope ;’? and that “7a was nearly two centuries 
Lefore ony writer affirmed the fact.’ Several authorities on both sides 
of the question are there also referred to; but I have not access to 
them. 

I may also add, that there is a paper among the works of Mr. Top- 
lady (vol. v. p. 460), in which he gives a passage from what he calls 
“that scarce and curious old book, entitled, The Nuremburg 
Chronicle,” where the story is told at length as matter of fact. He 
adds, that “ many grave Roman-catholic historians assert it,” and that 
“the statue of this she-pope remained in the cathedral church of 
Sienna... until about the year 1677, when it was demolished.” 

Of course I do not refer to ‘Toplady as being himself any authority ; 
but I do not know whether the book from which he states that he 
copied the above is deserving of any degree of credit or not. 

‘T'o some of your learned corresponde nts, no doubt, the authors re- 
ferred to in the notes to Mr. Soames’s Mosheim will be familiarly 
known, IL should be particularly glad to receive a reply from 
Mr. Maitland (if this letter should happen to meet his eye), since his 
very extensive and accurate knowledge of ecclesiastical history makes 
his judgme nt of peculiar weight and value, 

Mi: av I take this opportunity of observing that I was surprised, in 
Mr. Soames’s Mosheim, to find the statement respecting St. [ligius, 
of Noyon, (the falsehood of which was so ably exposed in one of the 
papers ou “ The Dark Ages” in an early volume of your Magazine, ) 
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still standing uncontradicted, and without remark. In Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s History of the Church (p. 298), the partial and unfair statements 
of Robertson and Mosheim on this subject are exposed and corrected 
by giving the extract from the original sermon at length, which is also 
given in the paper I have just ‘alluded to. I am, Rey, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A Constant READER. 


THE FESTIVALS. 


Rev. Sir,—I think it can hardly have escaped the notice of persons 
conversant with the Prayer Book, that the great majority of the fes- 
tivals retained in our service occur at nearly corresponding periods in 
each month; most frequently on the 24th or 25th. Such is the case 
in eight months out of the twelve; viz., January, lebruary, March, 
April, June, July, August, December. 

The frequent occurrence of the festival of Whitsuntide in the month 
of May, is probably sufficient to account for the paucity of other 
festivals; besides this, the only months are September, October, and 
November, which, however, have festivals on the 21st and 29th, the 
28th and the 80th respectively. 

In short, on inspecting the calendar, it will be found that out of 
twenty-four immovable feasts, twenty of them occur on days from 
the 2ist of one month to the Ist of that following, 1 inclusive, a period 
of ten or eleven days; that of the remaining four, one (the Purifies 
tion) occurs on the 2nd, another (St. Luke,) on the 18th, and that, 
in fact, the only two material deviations are St. Barnabas, June Lith, 
and the Epiphany, Jan. 6th. 

Some of these festivals are, we know, dated from historical facts ; 
but are they all so? or is there any reason why the latter portions of 
the month should have been selected; it may be accident, but it 
wears an appearance of design. 1 am aware that the festivals 
observed by us are but a selection from a greater number; yet they 
are a selection of the most iinportant, being commemorations of our 
Lord and his apostles ; so that the question still recurs, why are they 
almost always place (| within the limits above stated, when the first and 
fifteenth day of each month would have placed the m at more equi al 
intervals, had such been the design of those who instituted them? If 
there be any design in the matter, I dare say some of your correspon- 
dents can afford “information which would gratify, probably, mnany 
other readers beside myself, 

I am, Rey. Sir, your most obedient servant, oe 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY —HISTORY OF PEWS. 


Sin,—I send you a very brief analysis of this very curious and im- 
portant paper, read be fore the Camden Soc iety, hoping your readers 
will be disposed to peruse the origival, which can be procured at 
Riv ‘tngtons’. 
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The author aims at proving that pews were unknown before the 
Reformation. ‘The Latin word podium, whence the Dutch puye, puyd, 
and the English derivative pue, (so the author declares analogy re- 
quires us to spell it, and so he hea it throughout,) has two mean- 
ings ; the seat in the theatre next the orchestra, or in the amphitheatre 
next the arena; and, also, a heap of stones. In this latter sense, there 
was a famous chapel at Westminster, in the time of Edward IIL, 
‘alled ‘The Chapel of our Lady of the Pue; since huge heaps of 
stones had to be thrown into the marsh where it was built before the 
foundation could be laid, There is still a provincial word, pod, in use, 
applied to the heaps of stones laid by the roadside for the purpose of 
mending it. 

Several passages are quoted to shew that the word, down to the 
year 1709, only meant a row of seats, or bench ; not what we now 
understand by it—viz., a box similar to those in a modern theatre, or 
a square pew. 

The word pew-fellow, used by Shakspeare aud his cotemporaries, 
means a boon companion ; and to this day, in some parts of England, 
those large moveable seats in ale-houses, which have a back both 
above and below, to keep off the wind, are called pews. 

The admirers of pews surely will be a little scandalized at these 
heathenish and very undignified derivations of their favourites. 

In Anglo-Saxon times there was, oc casionally, a stone bench run- 
ning round the whole of the interior of churches, except the east end ; 
the rest of the people sat, ou low, rude, three-legged stools, dispersedly 
all over the church. 

Krom the Norman conquest, there was a gradual introduction of 
wooden seats. In Queen Elizabeth’s time there were no pews ; no 
reading-desk, often no pulpit; the old altars, for the most part, re- 
mained ; in some instances, a table stood lengthwise at the east end ; 
and in others, was brought down into the chancel or nave, matins and 
even-song being said from it in the latter case ; or a /ettern was placed 
where the priest could best be heard. 

The first hint of a reading-desk occurs about 1569; it had then 
acquired no distinctive name, and seems occasionally to have been 
called the pulpet ; the canon of James L., commanding a reading-desk, 
(what a name for the place of prayers!) broke the last connecting link 
between the altar and the daily prayers ; these reading-pews, ‘how- 
ever, faced east as well as west. rom this time pews multiplied ; so 
did galleries, which had not before existed. ‘They were regarded by 
the orthodox as puritanical, because they shielded the puritans from 
the observation of the churehwardens, in their refusal to comply with 
the orders of the church, in bowing at the name of Jesus, rising at 
the Gloria Patris, (the clerk then read the Psalms, the people were 
sitting covered, and the men uncovered their heads and the women 
rose and curtsied,) turning aud bowing towards the altar, and kneel- 
ing at the reception of the holy communion, ‘To escape the penaltie: 3 
of their disobedience, the Vy not only erected ® close and exalted pews, 
but some called dovecote s, comple te ly and absolutely roofed in, and 
with doors and windows like a small cottage ; and hence the royalists 
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accused the puritans of using pews for the purposes of licentious- 
ness. 

In 1635, Wren, Bishop of Hereford, afterwards of Norwich, and of 
Kly, made the first vigorous opposition against pews and galleries ; 
and the orthodox clergy were generally, during the triumph of the 
parliament, persecuted for this opposition to the erection of them. 
The puritans called these observances of the church “ beggarly rudi- 
ments, and capping, ducking, standing up and kneeling, a plaguy deal 
of porridge.’-—(p. 31.) 

1607. Pews provided with locks. Bishop Erle says, of the “she- 
precise hypocrite’ —-“ She knows her place in heaven as well as the 
pew she has a key to.” 

1627. The first pew built for the clerk. “Sir Christopher Wren 
inade a gallant though unsuccessful stand against the introduction of 
pews into his London churches,”’—(p. 49.) 

Di SANOTA 'TRINITATE, 

P.S.—There is a passage quoted in Cardwell’s Documentary 
Annals of the Church, where pews are distinguished from formes, 
which seems to have escaped the author, (vide p. 337.) It refers to 
the lords of misrule, May games, &c., as used in the year 1595. 
‘Then the foolish people, they looke, they stare, they laugh, they 
fleere, and mount upon formes and pewes, to see the goodly pageants 
solemnized in this sort.”—Stub’s Anatomie of Abuses. 





CONTROVERSIAL DIGNITY, 


Sir,—In my occasional visits to London, I am constantly met in the 
streets by men who suddenly present small advertising bills to me. 
After a stay of a few days in town, I acquire presence of mind to pass 
on; but while the novelty lasts, I instinctively take the presents so 
liberally given. Hitherto | have found these papers relate exclusively 
to low eating-houses, cheap clothing, or specific mercurial prepara- 
tions; but passing by Exeter Hall the other day, | was surprised into 
accepting the following hand-bill :— 


“ Just published, price three-pence, The Catechism of Puseyism: a Plain 
Tract for Plain People. 

«‘¢ There can be no doubt that it is the intention of the celebrated Professor 
Pusey to bring about, if he and his party can muster strength enough, the re- 
union of the churches of England and Rome.’—L’Ami de la Religion. 

‘‘¢ For a long course of years they have been attempting to undermine the 
foundation of protestantism ; they have held out the hand of friendship to the 
church of Rome, while they have professed to deprecate its most pernicious 
errors. —Dr. Shuttleworth. 

«« Earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.’—St. Jude. 

“London: Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and L. and G, Seeley, 
169, Fleet Street. 1842. 

‘This small pamphlet contains a brief but plain outline of the whole 
Puseyite controversy. Here are the strongest things which have been written 
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in favour of Puseyism, and the best things which have been advanced against 
it, especially, as is meet, by the bishops of the church of England.” 
Continuing my walk, before entering at the south-west angle of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, I saw a small bundle of your Magazines, 
much dilapidated, and labelled in capital letters, Puseyite, on a 
book-stall about four doors from the corner. It therefore suggested 
itself to me to ask you if you could tell who the people are that ‘resort 
to the tricks of quacks and old clothes-men to diseredit a name which, 
if it can be justly applied to you, I shall not hesitate to acknowledge, 
and sign myself A Country Pustyite.* 


ee - _—. - - —_— 


THE PLEDGE OF THE CHURCHIE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Sir,—Having been assured by one whom I accidentally met that the 
Church Missionary Society had already broken the pledge by which 
they obtained the patronage of our venerable primate and the bishop 
of London, I determined to sift the matter to the bottom, and finding 
that a person with whom I was acquainted was present on this ocea- 
sion, | requested him, by a letter, to state the particulars, and authen- 
ticate the facts. I have received the answer, which I beg to place be- 
fore you :— 

My pear Sir,—The case referred to in your note is very much as 
it was represented to you by my friend ———, and I have been all 
wlong surprised that it has not found its way into the papers or 
periodic: als. The Rev. Mr. Humphreys was one of the society’s 
missionaries in the diocese of Madras, and having adopted certain tracta- 
rian views, was accused to the local committee at Madras, who forth- 
with proceeded to pass sentence of dismissal &c. upon him, irrespee- 
tive of the bishop, who requested that he might have the case referred 
to him for investigation, &c. This the local committee refused, and 
sent home an account of their proceedings to the general committee 
the Bishop of Madras at the same time sending home a complaint to 0 
the general committee, and requiring greater respect for his office as 
diocesan. 

The general committee here, with the exception of the single pro- 
test &e. alluded to in your note, confirmed the proceedings of the 
Madras committee ; but in order to save appearances—evidently for 
no other purpose—they at the same time resolved to communicate 


. i The Editor cannot answer his correspondent’s question. ‘ Furor arma minis- 
trat,” and it is high time; since he learns from the following printed note, inserted 
in a bovk just sent for review, that the “ awful heresy” is trampling upon all that is 
sacred in our domestic relationships. “ ‘The reviewer of Village Pencillings would 
confer an obligation by kindly arm particular attention to the Essay, entitled 
‘The Light of the Parsonage, * which is a defence, by the wife of a clergyman, 
the lawfulness of mi wriage to the protestant ministry of the church of E neland ; _. 
subject now much mooted by the Puseyites, who, in their extreme zeal for the as 
bacy of the clergy, with other attempted revivals of Romish peculiarities, have 


branded the domestic condition of the Anglican priesthood as a state of profane con- 
cubinage.” | 
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through their secretaries to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London a statement of what they had done. 
This they did, be it remembered, after having finally decided the 
case for themselves, in defiance of the 82nd Rule, and sundry portions 
of the Appendix, to the 39th Report, which Appendix is very strong 
in condemnation of these proceedings. 

The archbishop has not yet sent his answer to the committee, being 
in correspondence with the Bishop of Madras on the subject. But 
there cannot be a question as to what his answer must prove. — I fully 
anticipate that it will be attended with terrible consequences to the 
society ; for they have, in my opinion, been guilty of a most shameful 
breach of good faith. 

l expect that the whole particulars and correspondence must soon 
come before the public; for Mr. Humphreys will, doubtless, throw 
himself upon the public in his own defence. LT believe him to be a 
zealous and devoted, though, perhaps, an injudicious man, 


b. 


THE ANGLICAN SUCCESSION. 


Str,—Will it satisfy your correspondent, “ A Constant Reader,” to 
refer him to an article “On the British Churches” in the last January 
number of the Christian Remembrancer, as well as to another on the 
same subject in the number for February preceding ? 

He asks, “whether there be any satisfactory evidence of bishops 
descended from the primitive British line uniting with those descended 
from the Roman line in the consecration of bishops for the English 
church?” also, “ what evidence there may be of union between the 
primitive British church and the Anglo-Saxon; and, consequently, 
whether the present church of Mngland can be said to have any real 
connexion with the primitive British church ?? 

He will Jearn from the former article 1 have referred to that, at the 
time of Theodore’s arrival, five of the seven dioceses into which Mngland 
was then divided were vacant; that London was filled by Win, « 
Gallic suecession, and Northumberland by Chad, who had been con- 
secrated by Wini and two British bishops ; that Chad's consecration 
was pronounced by Thecdore to be void, who accordingly reconse- 
crated him; that there is not only noe vide nce that Chad was after- 
wards called in by him to assist at consecrations, but that this is even 
contrary to all reasonable probability ; that from the very nature of the 
case, there could have been subsequently no union—no intercourse 
eve n—betwe en Theodore and his succession and the Welsh bishops ; 
and that within no very long period a purely Anglican succession was 
planted throughout Wales, so as completely to supersede the former. 
The proof of all this he will there find satisfactorily worked out; and 
therefore to dream of any British succession remaining in the Kinglish 

church at the present time is worse than foolish. 
Y ours, faithfully, RIPONENSIS.* 


* | Riponensis will see the answer to his conjecture, p. 652. 
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WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “BE. G.B.,” in reference to my assertion 
that a chaplain who is “ guilty of a neglect of duty is amenable to the 
Board of Guardians, and to the bishop,” says, “In what sense he 
would be amenable to the Board of Guardians lam rather at a loss to 
conjecture,” yet, in the very next paragraph, confirms my assertion ; 
for, after stating what he considers the duties of a chaplain to be, he 
adds, Should he neglect them, I conceive that the board would report 
to the Poor Law Commissioners,” &c. To prove further that a 
chaplain is amenable to the Board of Guardians, I affirm that, for 
neglect of duty, the board have power to suspend him from his 
functions, and.to report the case to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
The 69th Art. of Workhouse Rules runs thus:—“ The Board of 
Guardians may, at their discretion, and when they think necessary, 
suspend from the discharge of his or her duties the chaplain, master, 
matron, schoolmaster, schoolmistress, or medical officer for the work- 
house, and forthwith report such suspension, together with the cause 
thereof, to the Poor Law Commissioners, for their decision thereon, 
and may dismiss any other officer or servant of the workhouse at their 
discretion.” 

I certainly do not understand what “ Is. G. B.” means by “ what 
may be termed the discretionary part of his duty.’ He surely does 
not contend for the right to “refuse to baptize a dying infant ;” and 1 
will venture to assert, that “in the union with which he is acquainted,” 
he has never once been “ dictated to by the Board of Guardians in” 
any “part of his duty.” 

lam, yours, &c., 


A, B.M.* 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


ciated 


The Accordance of Religion with Nature. By the Rev. J. I. L. Gabell. 8vo. 
Pickering. 


Tne name of this work instantly suggests that of Bishop Buller; and he is a 
bold man who attempts to tread in the giant’s footsteps. Mr. Gabell, how- 
ever, has taken a course which allows him to avail himself of the labours of 
his predecessors without incurring the charge of concealed plagiarism or for- 
feiting some considerable claims to originality. After a short review of the 
uniformity of nature, and the argument from analogy, the remainder of the 
work is employed in shewing the accordance of religion with our mental con- 
stitution, our moral condition, and the constitutions of nature. This course 
has led the author to group together, in a number of short sections, pheno- 
mena of the physical or moral world, and doctrines of revealed religion ; 
some of which analogies strikingly evidence the impress on each of the same 


aoe - 


|* The Editor trusts ‘* E 


. G. B.” will not infer from this paragraph that he has 
violated any confidence. 


No inquiry has been made nor answered. } 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Almighty hand. As a specimen of the style of the book, the following passage 
may be sufficient :-— 


“There seems again to be a particular analogy between our bodily diseases 
and those of our spiritual part. For as we have seen above that it is com- 
paratively easy, an the body is in health, to keep it so; that a slight 
deviation from health is easily corrected; that the difficulty increases when 
disordered function has been thoroughly established by the habit of dis- 
ease ; and, lastly, that by a long continuance of such habit, the structure of 
some organ is destroyed ; after which no remedy will avail short of amputa- 
tion; and if the organ be a vital one, death is inevitable: so, in our moral dis- 
eases, the same steps may be traced, as far as we have opportunity of seeing. 
It is comparatively easy to avoid a bad moral habit: in proportion as any such 
is suffered to establish itself, it grows difficult of cure; by degrees it becomes 
inveterate or chronic, till at length the very structure of the mind is injured, 
and the moral sense itself, by which we discern between good and evil, is 
blotted out. Is it incredible that the analogy may hold good in the next step 
also? that as the bodily disease ends in destroying the body, so may the 
moral disease lead at last to the destruction of the moral creature ?>—not to its 
annihilation (since we are supposing it immortal), but to a condition in which 
inveterate habits of vice will have really destroyed its freedom of action and its 
powers of happiness, as well as its moral sense—all the most characteristic 
marks of a moral being—and which may therefore, in one sense, be called its 
destruction.” —pp. 319, 320. 


The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. By Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. 
Rivington. 
Tuis is a work which has been long looked for from Mr. Bagster; at length 
he has been anticipated; and the many who have been deterred by the high 
price of almost everything Anglo-Saxon—the gospels especially—from gaining 
some acquaintance with a language almost necessary to the understanding of 
our own, may now commence their studies without an expensive apparatus. 
The modest preface disarms criticism ; and the difficulty of obtaining typo- 
graphical accuracy in a tongue no printer is likely to understand, may have 
— it convenient to the editor to drop the ancient forms of the letters “def g 
st w and y;” in fact, none have been preserved except those expressive of the 


“ th. ” This is assuredly a disadvantage, and detracts materially from the value 
of the book to a learner. 


we 


The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. Second edition. 8vo. Long- 
man & Co. 


Apvam Crarke was to John Wesley what Laynez and Aquaviva were to 
Ignatius Loyola. In both cases the impetus given to a mass of mind by the 
founders of the sect or order, was directed by superior intellectual agency to 
that which originally set it in motion. The results in both cases are allied. 
The Jesuits have furnished popery with its most efficient arm; the methodists 
dissent with its best supporters. The Life of Adam Clarke is an important 
contribution to the religious history of the present century. The following 
extracts will show, what is indeed visible throughout the work, how much the 
dissenters have advauc.d in enlightened liberality, and how far the church has 
sunk in an abyss of bigotry, since the former was guided, and the latter 
patronized, by Adam Clarke. 

‘* There can be no doubt that Mr. Clarke acted from pure though mistaken 
motives. ‘He thought that the different societies might be induced to attend 
at their parish churches ;’ but in after life he discov ered his error, although 
his own attachment to the church remained in full vigour. ‘ Multitudes ‘of 
them,’ he writes, respecting the Dublin methodists, ‘never belonged to any 
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church, and felt no religious attachment to any but those who were the means 
of their salvation.’ He ‘ saw the folly of endeavouring to force the people to 
attend a ministry from which they had never received any kind of spiritual 
advantage, and the danger of not endeavouring carefully to cultivate the soil 
which they had, with great pain and difficulty, enclosed, broken up, and sown 
with the good seed, the word of the kingdom.’ This, we conceive, is the true 
view of the question, as between methodism and the church. The methodists, 
beyond dispute, have been dissenters ever since they were formed into a dis- 
tinct and self-dependent community. They may have been less active in 
evincing their dissent than other denominations ; but of the fact no candid 
man can doubt. Mr. Wesley himself was a dissenter long before his death ; 
and if the church had been in possession of an efficient discipline, he would 
have been deposed on account of his irregularities.’’—p. 92. 


“In every place which he visited, Dr. Clarke preached, either in-doors or out, 
to large congregations. At Ballymena, the methodist chapel being too small 
for the congregation expected to attend, the Rev. William Babbington, the 
rector, kindly offered his church, (!) which was soon filled with a deeply at- 
tentive congregation, to whom (says the doctor) ‘I felt considerable liberty 
to prove what was the doctrine of the apostles, from the Acts, ii. 42.’ 

** At Garvagh, he preached in the Socinian chapel. ‘ Had I known,’ he 
observes, ‘to what sect it belonged, I believe I should not have done so; but 
this I learned afterwards. In preaching in the chapels of other religious 
people, it is not fair to discuss any doctrines which they do not hold, as this 
is disingenous ; in consequence, a preacher is laid under considerable em- 
barrassment ; he cannot preach their doctrine, and he is afraid to preach his 
own. Ido not like this business, and have nearly made up my mind to have 
done with it.” For what reason should any man object to preach in any 
place which is open and convenient for the purpose? A Socinian congrega- 
tion, offering the use of their chapel to a Trinitarian minister, would never be 
so foolish as to expect that he should feel himself restricted from preaching 
according to his views of truth. In Mr, Wesley’s journal, we find it recorded 
that on one occasion he preached in a Socinian place of worship.”—p. 161. 





A History of the Convocation of the Church of England, §c. By the Rev. 
Thomas Lathbury. cr. 8vo. Parker. 


NotutnG can be more opportune than this publication, and no doubt the sale 
of it will be extensive. It gives information which many want, and which is 
somewhat inaccessible to great numbers of the clergy. In the short space 
which can be allotted to any notice of it here, the author and the reader 
will be best served by a slight account of its contents in the words of the 
prefice. 

“In the following pages I have first given a brief, though I hope a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive, sketch of British councils, down to the period of 
the Norman invasion, or those of the Anglo-Saxon period. After this time a 
considerable change took place; the pope’s power gradually advanced, not- 
withstanding the occasional checks interposed by some of our more spirited 
sovereigns. In the account, therefore, of councils, from the Norman invasion 
until the Reformation, the reader will be able to trace the progress of the 
papal usurpation. 

“The reign of Henry VIII. is a very important period in the history of the 
church in England. T have, therefore, dwelt at some length on the acts of 
this reign, by which the power of the pope was broken down, and which 
paved the way for the Reformation under King Edward. The particulars, 
too, respecting the act of submission—that act which changed the character 
of English councils, and by which the convocation is still regulated—are de- 
tailed with considerable minuteness ; at this stage, too, inasmuch as no 
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change has since been made, the constitution and powers of the convocation 
are stated. 

‘“* Subsequent to this reign, the history of the convocation embraces almost 
the entire history of the church, since all the principal matters were con- 
sidered and settled in that assembly. Every important circumstance in our 
ecclesiastical history, therefore, will be found in this volume; especially those 
which have any connexion with our formularies, and the canons by which 
the Anglican church is governed. I refer the reader especially to the account 
of the proceedings in convocation, in 1604, on the canons, and to those of 
1661, on the book of Common Prayer. 

“ After the revolution, a scene of a different description is opened. The 
harmony and unity, which had usually subsisted between the two houses, 
were interrupted ; and the history of the convocation from that period is one 
continued series of contentions between the bishops and the inferior clergy. 
I have endeavoured to detail the events, and also to describe the points of 
controversy, with the strictest impartiality. ‘To enable me to render this por- 
tion of my volume as complete as possible, I have carefully perused the 
greater part of the numerous tracts and volumes which were called forth by 
the various controversies that originated between the years 1689 and 1717, 
the period when the last synodical acts were performed. Few persons are 
aware of the number of those productions; at the same time, they are 
necessary to a full view of the subject treated of in this volume.”—Preface, 
pp. Vi. vil. 

As to the manner in which this task has been performed, it may be neces- 
sary to add a caution. The introductory chapter is written in that style of 
dashing assertion which takes things probable for granted, and lays down 
the law after a fashion that may raise prejudice against the book to a some- 
what undeserved extent. It isa bold thing to say that the church of Rome has 
‘ virtually abrogated, by her additions to the apostolic faith . ... those points 
in her creed which are really antient.”—p. 3. Still more extraordinary is it 
to see the cloud on our early church history swept away by one brush of a 
goose quill. ‘It is a remarkable circumstance, that the first Christian king, 
the first sovereign who embraced the gospel, was a native of, and reigned in, 
Britain.”—p. 12. “ A convention . . - was assembled about the year 491 
.. . at the erection of Stone Henge, in memory of the nobility slain by 
Hengist.”—p. 16. <A single clear reference to an Anglo-Saxon Christian, 
anterior to the mission of Augustine, would be better than the page and a half 
of severity on Mr. Carwithin’s statement.—p. 24. Yet although such in- 
stances occur throughout the book, some parts of it are more carefully written, 
and it contains references to the sources from which knowledge may be gained 
of every period of the history of convocation. The sketch of the Dispute 
on the Twentieth Article, and the Bangorian Controversy, are clear and 
popular, 


The Churchman’s Year, or Liturgical Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Days, 
and the Lives of the Apostles. With an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 
and First Lesson. By Geo. Tyler Townsend. 2 vols. 8vo. Rivington. 


Tue plan of this work is excellent, and the execution such as to augur favour- 
ably for the future researches of the author. Perhaps one might be inclined 
to criticize the taste shewn in the 24th and 25th pages; not because the 
authorities enumerated have not been consulted, but because so many of the 
matters they illustrate have been made familiar already by less recondite in- 
strumentality. Stil! the taste for such reading is a good sign, many beautiful 
gems have been collected from mines but little wrought; and more remain 
than any man, on whom devolves “ the care of an extensive parish,” is likely 
to exhaust for some time to come, 
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Poems. By the Rev. T. Whytehead. Crown 8vo. Rivington. 


So much very bad poetry has been recently published, that charity has only 
been preserved unbroken by endeavouring to consign it as speedily as possible 
to oblivion. To such an extent, indeed, has this been the case, that it is really 
an unexpected pleasure to take up a book of the kind, written with elegance 
and facility, even should it not rise into any very lofty flights. Mr. Whyte- 
head, the Bishop of New Zealand’s chaplain, deserves at least this praise, 
although a more careful reading scarcely sustained the impression created by 
the following passage, the first that caught the reviewer’s eye :— 


“ Genius of ancient Rome! thy voice could tell 
How thy stern Decii and thy Scipios fell ; 
Ifow hearts that shrank in calmer mood away 
From the chill thought of silent slow decay, 
When the wild joy of boisterous battle woke, 
Rushed on grim death, ambitious of the stroke; 
As the proud eagle pants in vain to rise, 
On broad-spread pinions through the breathless skies, 
But springs in triumph when the calm is past— 
Screams in the storm, and rides the mountain blast. 
Ah! not for them had Mercy’s tranquil ray 
Chased the dark horrors of the grave away ; 
No rude-carved record, o’er the hillock’s breast, 
Told the bright hope that soothed the slumberer’s rest ; 
No spring flowers, budding from the funeral ground, 
W hisper’d their still  Resurgam” all around ; 
But one cold shroud of unrelenting gloom 
Curtain’d the silent chambers of the tomb.’’—p. 17. 


ora 


The Education of Mothers of Families, or Civilization of the Human Race by 
Iomen, 'y Aime Martin, being the work to which the Prize of the French 
Academy was awarded. Translated by Edwin Lee. Crown 8vo. Whittaker. 


Tuere must be a great sale for books on education, or the publishers must be 
losers. It is a difficult subject to write upon at all times; and how best to 
communicate to a school of children collectively religious feelings, useful 
knowledge, and habits of obedience and self-restraint, is a question as unde- 
termined as ever. But what can have been the object of translating into 
English a book calculated entirely for the meridian of Paris, commencing with 
the ‘ Mission of Rosseau” as the great era of the world’s regeneration? Mis- 
chievous it willscarcely be; it is too allen—too absurdly theoretical—and the 
mothers it describes too unlike English mothers, to make it likely that any one 
will think of taking the author’s recommendations. At the same time, our 
daughters would doubtless apply themselves with increased diligence and 
composure to their studies, should we coincide in the wish of M. Aimé 
Martin. 

‘*] would wish, above all, to fix the attention of young girls on the choice 
of their husbands. . . . Are they not made for loving? Should not this 
happiness extend itself through their whole life? Is it not, at the same time, 
their supremacy, their power, and their destiny . . . to open the soul of 
young girls to true love, is to arm them against corrupting passions which 
usurp its name; and here the advantage is twofold, for, by exalting the 
loving faculties of the soul, you in some measure paralyse the tumultuous 
passions of the senses.’’"—p. 45. 

“Sic itur ad astra!” 
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Village Peneillings, in Prose and Verse. By Elizabeth Pierce. 8vo. 
Pickering. 


ArTer a deliberate perusal of the chapter to which the authoress has called 
his particular attention, the reviewer must confess that he can no longer enter- 
tain any doubts that his brethren may conscientiously do as he has done ; and 
if they have parsonages, and the means of supporting families, there can be no 
reason why they should not take wives, if they please, and set the con- 
spirators against protestantism at defiance. It 1s hardly fair, however, thus 
summarily to dismiss a book not polemical in its aims, and which contains some 
agreeable prose, and a few pretty poems ; one at p. 188, exceedingly natural and 
effective, although formed of common-place materials. 





Bernard Leslie, or a Tale of the last Ten Years. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 
Crown 8vo. Burns. 


Tuts work is of a very opposite school to the former ; it is pleasantly written, 
and professes to narrate the leading incidents in the life of a clergyman, who 
falls successively under evangelical and tractarian influences. There isa great 
deal of truth stated in a form in which it is likely to be remembered. Among 
other things, the inexpediency, now that a vulgar clamour has been raised 
against the body of men who adhere most rigorously to the rubric, of pressing 
any such observations as are likely to offend ‘prejudice, without producing any 
ade quate spiritual advantage. W hile shewing so much good sense and mode- 
ration on this point, it is evident that nothing but an overpowering sense of 
duty can have induced the author to plunge into the baptismal controversy, 

and even to make a doubt as to their baptism the leading argument of his 
address to dissenters. Surely the persons who broach such topics should re- 

member how many of the young and zealous clergy, who look up to them, 
are likely to improve upon the hints thus thrown out, mature doubt into cer- 
tainty at once, and act upon it until they come into collision with the bishop 
or the law. Whether the crisis thus brought on is desirable—whether the 
danger is slight—whether the evidence is sufficient to demand that it should 
be risked at all events, are matters which Mr. Gresley has doubtless debated. 
Others will differ from him in the conclusion, 


Sete 


Cartoons of Raffaelle. Oblong 2to. Rivington. 

Winkle’s Cathedrals. Royal 8vo. Nos. 45 to 50. Tilt and Bogue. 

Le Keux’ Memorials of Cambridge. 2to. Tilt and Bogue. 

Descriptive Account of the Churches in the Deanery of Holland. No.2. 8vo. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


A series of large wood-cuts, from the Cartoons, has appeared from the graver 
of Mr. Whimper. Censure on these works is almost always a proof of igno- 
rance in the critic, and praise the mere echo of former praise; but of the pre- 
sent attempt to transcribe them in a very accessible form, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the artist has not done the engraver justice. In some of the 
figures in the foreground, he has shewn that he could draw when he tried, 
while those in the background are shaded and delineated with feebleness and 
inaccuracy. It is almost a shame to say so, however, when there is the whole 
series, 134 inches by 114, for 9s. 6d., with letter-press, historical, critical, and 
descriptive ! 

The last numbers of Winkle’s Cathedrals equal those of earlier date. There 
isa freshness and effect about the first view of Hereford from the Castle 
Green, seldom surpassed by any engraver. The same manner is preserved in 
the West View of Durham. Indeed, the whole of the Durham Number is 
excellent. Le Keux’ Memorials of Cambridge sustain their character. An- 
other work of very much humbler pretensions and provincial execution de- 
serves notice from the excellence of its design. Parochial history is both valu 
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able and amusing, even when little more than such as has often been con- 
tained in the sketches of churches, which have formerly appeared (and will be 
resumed) in this Magazine—enough to give definiteness to recollections of the 
past, and associations to the village church with forgotten ages. 





MISCELLAN A. 


we 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S THREE SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH. 


“It is an unavoidable inference from the words of the text, that those who 
are to be saved must be added to the church ; in other words, that i incorporation 
into the church of Christ is necessary to salvation. It becomes, therefore, a 
question of most serious import to us all, what is the church? Upon which 
follows another of not inferior moment, who can be properly said to have 
been added to the church ?”’—Sermon I., p. 5. 

“In the sentence which I have chosen for my text, it is manifest that the 
word church is to be taken in the largest sense, as denoting the general 
assembly of the faithful, called out of an unbelieving world, and forming one 
mystical body, members one of another, Jesus Christ himself being the i 

This united society of believers constitutes the hous: hold of God, 
distinct family, anda peculiar commonwealth, as St. Paul describes the E aes 
sian Christians.”—Ib., p. 7. 

‘« | revert to the conclusion to be drawn from the words of the text, that if 
the Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved, those who are to be 
saved must be added to the church; and that, therefore, the church is the 
appointed medium, or instrumental means, in and through which individual 
sinners must appropriate to themselves the pardon which Christ has purchased 
for all.”—Ib., p. 10. 

** Now, that our blessed Lord did not himself bui/d his church, but only laid 
its deep and immovable foundations, is an indisputable truth. He gave to his 
apostles the commission of master-builders, but did not qualify them for the 
execution of their task till he fulfilled his promise of sending to them the 
Comforter. ‘The work of building the church of Christ commenced upon the 
day of Pentecost. Neither did he give them precise directions as to the out- 
ward form which the spiritual building was to assume; for the guidance of 
the same Holy Spirit would be sufficient to instruct them in that, as in every 
other part of their duty.”—Ib., pp. 11, 12 

“ «The visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the 

hich the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered 
honors to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requi- 
site to the same ;’ where I conceive is intended, not any particular congre- 
gation of believers, but the whole body of the faithful in all parts of the w orld, 
as it is explained in the 55th of our canons, ‘ Christ’s holy catholic church, 
that i is, the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
world.’ ’’—Ib., pp: 14, 15 

* From the view which we have now taken of the subject, the following 
conclusions may seem to be established :—First, that the church is a spiritual 
society, the foundations of which were laid by Jesus Christ himself, its divine 
and perpetual Head; its frame and constitution being afterwards constructed 
and settled by his apostles, acting with his authority, under the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost. Secondly, that its office is to bring sinners to Christ, by 
furnishing to those who are incorporated into it the means of knowledge and 
holiness; and that it is, therefore, not merely instrumental as a teacher, but 
sacramental as a medium of the believer's personal union with his Saviour, 
conveying and dispensing grace. ‘Thirdly, that it consists of all those who, 
having been admitted into it by baptism, hoid the faith as it is in Jesus, and 
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who use, or do not obstinately refuse, their spiritual privileges; and that all 
local churches, which can trace their apostolical descent, and teach the pure 
word, and duly administer the ordinances of Christ, are branches, more or less 
ey more or less profitable, of the one holy universal church.”—lb., 
pp. 15, 16. 

“‘ We may therefore inquire, with an assurance of not being disappointed 
in the inquiry, what was the course pursued by the apostles, in order to secure 
the perpetuity, and purity, and efficiency of the church of Christ? If we dis- 
cover, as we readily may, in the inspired records of their acts, and in their 
own instructions to the churches, the distinct outlines of that spiritual polity 
which they constituted for those objects, we have a model and rule of church 
government which cannot mislead us; and if we find, upon pursuing our re- 
searches through the history of successive ages of the church, that same rule 
and model followed, in its essential features, by all Christian communities, 
however differing upon other points, we have strong reason for concluding 
that it is the right rule and the ¢rve model, and that it was intended by the 
holy apostles to be (what in fact it was, for more than fifteen centuries) the 
pattern and example by which all the branches of Christ’s universal church 
should frame their government and discipline."--Sermon IL., p. 33. 

“It is worth while to observe how exceedingly different, both in kind and 
degree, the evidence for the primitive existence and universal prevalence of 
episcopal government is from that which the church of Rome adduces for the 
imaginary supremacy of St. Peter, and of his so called successors in that see. 
The assertors of that claim do not pretend that it is clearly established by con- 
temporary evidence, nor by the evidence of the ages next following that of 
St. Peter; but admit the defect of such testimony, and say, ‘ It is not to be 
expected that in the second and third centuries there would be found, even had 
there been public documents, that clear perception of the designed succession 
to St. Peter which the ninth and tenth centuries present.’ We maintain that 
it is to be expected; that there were public documents—viz., the writings of 
the primitive bishops and Fathers; that the nearer that designed succession 
was to its beginning, the clearer must have been ¢heir perception of it; yet 
that they never so much as allude to it, and consequently that they were 
wholly ignorant of it ; therefore, that it did not exist. This argument will be 
seen in all its force, when placed in contrast with the historical proof of that 
episcopal government, which the pretended successors of St. Peter, not being 
able to destroy, have, within the limits of their own power, shorn of its 
essential and legitimate authority. 1 do not mean to say that this is the only 
argument by which the pretended supremacy of the Roman pontiff may be 
disproved, for there are clear and pregnant passages in the writings of the 
early Fathers which directly overset that claim; but the kind of proof which 
1 have suggested seems to me to be all the stronger, because it is indirect, 

‘“‘ It is then indisputable, that the government of the universal church, in 
the age immediately succeeding that of the apostles, was episcopal—that is to 
say, abstracting from episcopacy all accidentals, and considering only what is 
essential; that the government of every province of the church was vested in 
one man of eminent sanctity and sufficiency, to have the care of all the 
churches within a certain precinct, or diocese, furnished with authority, not 
arbitrary, but duly regulated by certain laws, to the intent that all the churches 
under him might be provided with good and able pastors; and that, both of 
pastors and people, conformity with the church’s laws, and performance of 
their religious duties, might be required, under penalties of a spiritual kind, 
not left to discretion, but by law appointed.”—Ib., pp. 36—38. 

“ Seeing, then, that every church founded by an apostle was under one and 
the same form of government, and that all other churches derived from them 
had also the same form, and that no other form was tolerated for fifteen cen- 
turies, it seems to me very hazardous to say, with a celebrated writer, ‘ It 
cannot be proved that any form of church government was laid down in the 
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Christian church.’ That the form was laid down, and very distinctly too, 
though not in the way of command, is certain; whether as a model and 
example, from which no deviation was ever to be permitted, is another ques- 
tion. That no express command for that purpose was delivered by our Lord 
himself, we admit; but he commissioned the apostles to build his church, and 
he promised them the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and they did build accord- 
ing to one certain uniform plan; and, in so important a matter, we must 
conclude them to have had that promised guidance.” —Ib., pp. 44, 45. 

“This naturally leads us to consider the question, whether the episcopal 
form of church government, being undoubtedly apostolical in its origin, and 
universally prevailing for so many centuries; having possessed, in short, for 
fifteen hundred years, that characteristic of truth, the being held of divine 
authority always, everywhere, and by all men, is so obligatory upon Christians, 
that no congregation of believers, not being under this form of government, 
can be a true branch of Christ’s holy catholic church ?’—Sermon III., p. 52. 

“1 wish to point out the difference which exists, as to the bearings of this 
subject, between those persons who separate themselves from a_ national 
church, which is beyond question in all essentials a branch of the church 
catholic—for instance, our own—and those who are members of national 
churches, or congregations, not under episcopal government; as, for example, 
the inhabitants of those countries on the continent of Europe where the re- 
formed religion prevails as to doctrine, but where the government of the church 
is not, as we believe, apostolical. It may be possible, and we believe it to be 
true, that the former incur the guilt of schism, from which the latter are 
exempt. The former cannot allege any of the reasons which alone can justify 
separation from a particular church; that it practises idolatry; that it teaches 
doctrines contrary to the fundamentals of Christian faith or to the laws of 
gospel holiness; that it will not admit them to communion without their 
doing something forbidden, or professing something untrue; or, lastly, that it 
is itself in a state of schism from the true church. None of these accusations 
can they prove against the national church of this realm, and therefore they 
are themselves guilty of schism in separating from it. But the members of 
any one of the other reformed, non-episcopal churches to which I have alluded, 
do not separate themselves from any church; nor, if they quitted their own 
church, is there any episcopal church in their country to which they could 
unite themselves ; and, therefore, as long as their own church holds the essen- 
tials of doctrine, they may continue therein, and are in no sense schismatics. 
Their own church may not be in that perfect communion with the catholic 
church, which would subsist if there were a unity of discipline as well as of 
doctrine; it may be the duty of their church to desire that unity, and to take 
steps for its restoration; and it may be the duty of individual members of that 
church to promote that happy consummation by all prudent and peaceable 
methods; but, in the meantime, not thoroughly knowing what may be the 
impediments which block up the way to catholic unity, and of necessity render 
the progress therein tedious and difficult, I dare not pronounce that church to 
be cut off altogether from the mystical body of Christ; and I am sure that 
none of its members are chargeable with the guilt of schism, who do not thwart 
and impede the efforts of the church itself to assimilate its government and 
discipline to the apostolical model. 

“‘ That the apostolical model ought to be followed by every local church, I 
have no manner of doubt; nor that its adoption is absolutely necessary to the 
church's perfectness and efficiency, as a dispenser of truth and grace. But if 
I find entire branches of the great Christian family living under a different 
form of government, deprived of the advantages of episcopacy, in the first 
instance not by their own fault, but through the tyranny and obstinacy of the 
church of Rome refusing them those advantages; being also in that state of 
dependence upon the secular power which was occasioned by the want of a 
legitimate spiritual government, and from which, by their own mere motion, 
it 1s difficult, if not impossible, to extricate themselves,—I cannot consent to 
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speak of those communities as being altogether aliens from the church of 
Christ, nor to deal with them as though they were entirely destitute of the 
privileges which belong to it. I pity and lament their want of some of those 
privileges, and I pray that they, too, may feel that want, and that the great 
Head of the church may bring them into the full perception and enjoyment of 
those privileges; but I dare not think of them, still less speak of them, as 
heretics or schismatics ; I dare not pronounce them, as such, excommunicate ; 
and I tremble at the arrogance and uncharitableness which presume to deal 
out anathemas against those who deny no one fundamental point of faith, but 
who are defective (it may be questioned whether by their own fault) in the 
form of their government, and, as connected therewith, in the clear and indis- 
putable succession of their ministry.”—Ib., pp. 53—56. 

“Tt is admitted by those of our divines who take the highest ground in 
asserting the claims of episcopacy, that the earlier Lutherans and Calvinists 
were not heretics nor schismatics. If so, I would desire to be told, at what 
period of time their descendants became so? I know very well that it is not 
difficult to trace, in the history of their churches, the gradual declension of 
orthodoxy, and to point out the individual writers who became, in succession, 
more and more heretical in their teaching, till they were plunged into that 
dismal gulf of rationalism, below which there is hardly a lower depth to reach ; 
and I know, too, that this was a consequence, perhaps a punishment, of the 
imperfect system of church government, which was suffered to remain so long 
after the first necessity had passed away; but I will not venture to say, that 
because this or that generation of men did not re-establish that perfect com- 
munity with the catholic church in ecclesiastical discipline which had been 
forcibly interrupted, not by ¢heir fault, therefore they, and those who came 
after them, and who were probably less able to take that step, are to be con- 
sidered as schismatical; it being admitted, that their forefathers, who lived 
under the same form of church government, were not so.’’—Ib., pp. 58, 59. 

‘‘ Hear Bishop Andrews: ‘ Though our government,’ he says, ‘ be of divine 
right, it follows not, either that there is no salvation, or that a church cannot 
stand, without it. He must needs be ston blind that sees not churches stand- 
ing without it; he must needs be made of iron, and hard-hearted, that denies 
them salvation. . .. Somewhat may be wanting that is of divine right (at least 
in the external government), and yet salvation may be had.’ ‘ To this deter- 
mination,’ says Archbishop Bramhall, quoting the words of Bishop Andrews, 
‘episcopal divines will readily subscribe. This mistake proceedeth from not 
distinguishing between the true nature and essence of a church, which we 
do readily grant them, and the integrity or perfection of a church, which 
we cannot grant them, without swerving from the judgment of the catholic 
church.’ ’”’—Ib., pp. 62, 63. of 

“ I will add the judgment of Francis Mason: ‘ But if by jure divino you 
understand a law and commandment of God, binding all Christian churches 
universally, perpetually, unchangeably, and with such absolute necessity that 
no other form or regimen may in any case be admitted, in this sense neither 
may we grant it, not yet can you prove it to be jure divino.’""—Ib., pp. 65, 66. 

‘‘The admission which is made by the ablest champions of episcopacy, 
Hooker, Dr. Field, Bishops Downam, Bilson, Davenant, Andrews, and others, 
that ordination by presbyters only, in case of necessity is valid proves that 
the divine right of episcopacy was understood by them in a qualified sense,” — 
Ib., p. 66. 

oto bring down the chain of witnesses to a later period, let us hear the 
words of Dean Sherlock: ‘ I do allow episcopacy to be an apostolic institu- 
tion, and the truly ancient and catholic government of the church; but I prove 
that in case of necessity, when bishops cannot be had, a church may be a truly 
catholic church, and such as we may and ought to communicate with, without 
bishops, in vindication of some foreign reformed churches who have none ; 
and therefore I do not make episcopacy so absolutely necessary to catholic 
communion, as to unchurch all churches which have it not.’ ””"—Ib., pp. 68, 69. 
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COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 


Tue following circulars respeeting the bishoprics about to be established in 
Gibraltar and Van Diemen’s Land, are now being distributed, and we trust 
the desired success will be the happy result. 

We, the undersigned, having been appointed by the archbishops and bishops 
who have undertaken to arrange measures, in concert with her Majesty’s 
government, for the erection and endowment of additional bishoprics in the 
Colonies, to act as a sub-committee, with an especial regard to the intended 
see of Gibraltar, beg leave to request your assistance and co-operation in 
furtherance of this most important object. 

When it is remembered, that on the shores of the Mediterranean, and within 
the limits of the proposed episcopal jurisdiction, there are upwards of twenty- 
five British congregations,—that in the cities thus situated, which are the per- 
manent residence of many of our countrymen, and are frequently visited by 
still more of the higher and wealthier classes, either in pursuit of health or 
pleasure, the clergy and their flocks are wholly without efficient ecclesiastical 
control, and are debarred from the blessing of those ordinances which can be 
administered only by the episcopal order; when it is remembered, too, that 
our holy church is thus placed in humiliating and disadvantageous contrast 
with the ancient churches of the East, and those of other nations of Europe ; 
few arguments, it is thought, can be needed to impress on the minds of 
Englishmen the duty of an immediate and effectual exertion to supply this 
manifest deficiency. 

The proposed bishopric of Gibraltar seems to have peculiar claims on the 
liberality of English churchmen. In this case there are not the same local 
sources of endowment which are to be found in most of our colonies. There 
are no crown lands, nor colonial revenues, either at Gibraltar, Malta, or in 
the lonian Islands, which can be attached as an endowment to the see. 

A sum of 20,000/. including the donation of 2000/. given by her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, has been appropriated from the general fund to the 
establishment of the see, and an annual grant of 500/. out of the sums placed 
at the disposal of the episcopal committee has been guaranteed until an in- 
come of equal amount shall be provided from some permanent investment. 
To raise the sum necessary for this purpose, and thereby to ensure, in the 
only unobjectionable way, an income of 1200/. per annum (the least which 
can be deemed suitable for a representative of the highest order of the English 
church, or adequate to the expenses of his station), a further contribution is 
absolutely required, for which this appeal, we are confident, will not be made 
in vain to those who desire to see our church planted in the perfectness of its 
constitution, and with all its powers of usefulness, in those regions which wit- 
nessed the labours of the apostles. 

(Signed) Lyrtrceron. 
W. H. Corerinesr, late Bishop of Barbadoes. 
Greorce Cuanp.er, Dean of Chichester. 
Jonn Ryte Woop, Canon of Worcester, and Chaplain 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
GeorGe Frere. 


P.S.—Any communication on the subject of the foregoing letter may be 
addressed to the Rev. J. Ryle Wood, 79, Pall Mall. 

Donations.—Anonymous, 20/.; Barnard, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew, 25/. ; 
Brownlow, Earl, 200/.; Buccleuch, Duke of, 100/.; Calvert,S. Esq., 51.; Cawdor, 
Earl, 25/.; Coles, W., Esq., 5/.; Cotton, P. F., Esq., 5/. 5s.; Egerton, Lord 
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Francis, 25/.; Eldon, Earl of, in addition to contribution to the General 
Fund, 50/.; Gibbs, W., Esq., 25/.; Gibbs, H., Esq., 25/.; Howe, Earl, 4001, ; 
Lyttleton, Lord, 25/.; Peel, Rev. John, 20/.; Sutherland, Duke of, 254. : 
Wheatley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry, 5/.; Wood, Rev. J. R., 20/.; Yates, Miss J., 
Fairlawn Park, Tunbridge, 301. ; a Lady, by Rev. J. R. Wood, 51. 





We, the undersigned, having been appointed by the archbishops and bishops 
a special committee for raising subscriptions in aid of an endowment for a 
bishopric in Van Diemen’s Land, take the liberty of applying to you as one 
interested in that colony, both for your support and co-operation, and also for 
your advice as to the most eligible mode of investment, 

We have the satisfaction of stating, that the government has not only ex- 
pressed a desire that a see should be founded in Van Diemen’s Land, but has 
consented to endow it in part with the provision hitherto made for an arch- 
deacon. From this source it is expected that an income of 800/. will be de- 
rived; but it is obviously indispensable that a further endowment for the 
bishopric should be secured from some permanent investment. For this pur- 
pose, the trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund have assigned 50001., in 
the hope that the remainder may be raised by the exertions of those who are 
specially concerned in the prosperity of the colony. 

Van Diemen’s Land at present forms part of the unwieldy diocese of 
Australia, its capital being distant upwards 600 miles from the seat of the 
bishop. The number of its clergy is twenty-one. With a superficies nearly 
equal to that of Ireland, and a population of 50,000, rapidly increasing, of 
whom a large majority are churchmen, with its insular position and separate 
civil government, this province has surely the strongest claims to a bishop of 
its own. 

There is reason to believe, that should the proposition be liberally met by 
those interested in the welfare of Van Diemen’s Land, there would be no delay 
in proceeding to the consecration of a bishop. 

CourRTENAY, 

Josuua Watson, 

T. D. AcLANp, jun., 
Epwarp Co_LeripGg, 
W. J. Bennerrt, 

T. W. Auuigs, Hon. Sec. 


P.S.—Any communication on the subject of the foregoing letter may be 
addressed to Rev. T. W. Allies, 79, Pall Mall. 

Donations.—Sir John Franklin, governor, 50/.; Proprietors of Cressy 
Farm, 501. ; Rev. Edward Coleridge, 25/. ; Dowager Lady Mordaunt, 201. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES. 
(From the London Gazette, Friday, April 29.) 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in pursuance of an act passed 
in the session of parliament held in the third and fourth years of her Majesty's 
reign, intituled “An Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the 
fourth report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues ;” 
and of an act passed in the session of parliament held in the fourth and fifth 
years of her Majesty’s reign, intituled “An Act to explain and amend two 
several Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,” have 
prepared, and laid before her Majesty in Council, the following scheme, for 
making additional provision for the cure of souls, in certain parishes where 
such assistance is most required :-— 

‘« Whereas by the first-recited act it is enacted that, except as therein other- 
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wise specified, all the moneys and revenues to be paid to us, and all the rent 

and profits of the lands, tithes, and other hereditaments, vested and to b 

vested in us by and under the authority of the same act, together with all ac- 
cumulations of interest produced by and arising therefrom, shall be from time 
to time carried over byus to a common fund, and by payments or investments 
made out of such fund, or if in any case it be deemed more expedient, by 
means of an actual conveyance and assignment of such Jands, tithes, or other 
hereditaments, or of a portion thereof, additional provision shall be made, by 
the authority therein provided, for the cure of souls in parishes where such as- 
sistance is most required, in such manner as shall, by the like authority, be 
deemed most conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church: provided 
always, that in making any such additional provision out of any tithes, or any 
lands or other hereditaments allotted or assigned in lieu of tithes, so vested or 
to be vested in us, or out of the rents and profits thereof, due consideration 
shall be had of the wants and circumstances of the places in which such tithes 
now arise or have heretofore arisen : 

“‘And whereas, by virtue of the said recited acts, and for the purposes 
thereof, certain lands, tithes, and other hereditaments have become vested in 
us, and divers monies and revenues, rents and profits have been received by 
us, and other lands, tithes, and other hereditaments will become vested in us, 
and other moneys and revenues, rents and profits, will be yearly and every year 
receivable by us: 

“‘ And whereas, after having carefully considered how provision may best 
be made for the cure of souls, in conformity with the intent aud meaning of 
the said acts, it appears to us to be fit and proper, that grants should be 
made, either in augmentation of the incomes of, or towards providing fit 
houses of residence for, the incumbents of certain benetices and churches, 
with cure of souls, that is to say, being either parish churches, or churches or 
chapels with districts legally belonging or assigned thereto; in certain classes ; 
subject to such limitations, as are hereinafter mentioned, or as may from time 
to time be determined on: and we are of opinion— 


‘« That the first class should consist of grants, made unconditionally to bene- 
fices or churches with cure of souls as aforesaid, being in public patron- 
age—namely,in the patronage of your Majesty,either in right of the Crown 
or of the Duchy of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop 
or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or 
other dignitary or officer in any cathedral or collegiate church, or of any 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, as such; 

‘‘That the second class should consist of grants, made to benefices or 
churches with cure of souls as aforesaid ; whether in public patronage as 
aforesaid, or in private patronage—namely, any patronage whatsoever 
other than as aforesaid ; upon condition of such grants being met by 
benefactions from other sources, either paid to us, on account of the same 
ge or churches, or secured in perpetuity to the incumbents thereof ; 
anc 

“That the third class should consist of grants, made to benefices or 
churches, with cure of souls as aforesaid, in consideration of their being 
situate within the places in which any of the tithes vested in us now 
arise, or in which the tithes in lieu of which any of the lands or other 
hereditaments vested in us were allotted or assigned, have heretofore 
arisen : 

“And whereas it also appears to us, upon considering the amount of the 
funds now applicable to the purposes of the said recited acts, to be expedient, 


that such grants as aforesaid should, at present, be respectively limited in the 
manner following—that is to say, 


‘In the first class,—To benefices and churches having a population of two 
thousand at the Jeast, and an average annual net income below one hun- 
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dred and fifty pounds ; and to the raising of such income as nearly as 
may be to that amount. 

“‘ In the second class,—To benefices and churches having a like amount of 
population, and an average annual net income below two hundred pounds ; 
and 

“In the third class,—So that such grants shall not, in any case, exceed the 
actual value of the tithes, or of the lands or other hereditaments allotted 
or assigned in lieu of tithes, in respect of which the same shall be made : 

‘“* And whereas by an order of your Majesty in Council, issued under the 
authority of the first-recited act, and bearing date the sixth day of October 
last, grants have already been made, in augmentation of the incomes of certain 
benefices and churches therein mentioned, falling within the said first class, 
subject to the aforesaid limitations in that behalf; and we have satisfied our- 
selves, after due inquiry, that the benefices and churches described in the sche- 
dule hereunto annexed, marked A., fall within the same class, subject to the 
same limitations, and are fit and proper to be forthwith augmented by the re- 
spective amounts stated in the last column of the said schedule : 

‘‘ And whereas there has been paid to us, on account of the benefice de- 
scribed in the schedule hereunto annexed marked B. from the source set oppo- 
site to the name thereof in the sixth column, the benefaction stated in the 
seventh column, and we have satisfied ourselves that the said benefice falls 
within the said second class, subject to the aforesaid limitations in that behalf, 
and is fit and proper to be forthwith augmented by the amount stated in the 
last column of the same schedule : 

“ And whereas the benefices and churches described in the schedule here- 
unto annexed, marked C., are situate within the places set opposite to the names 
thereof respectively in the fifth column of the said schedule; and certain of 
the tithes so vested in us now arise in such places respectively ; and after due 
inquiry and consideration, we have satisfied ourselves, that the same benefices 
and churches fall within the said third class, and are fit and proper to be 
forthwith augmented by the respective amounts stated in the last column of 
the same schedule, and may be so augmented consistently with the aforesaid 
limitation in that behalf : 

“We, therefore, humbly recommend and propose, that there shall be paid 
by us, in each and every year, out of the moneys and revenues, rents and profits 
aforesaid, to the incumbent for the time being, of each of the benefices and 
churches so described in the said three several schedules, the fixed annual 
sum, which we have set opposite to the name thereof in the last column of the 
said schedules respectively ; by equal half-yearly payments, on the first day of 
May and the first day of November in each year, and that the first of such 
payments shall be made on the first day of May next; and that whenever a 
vacancy, in any of the said benefices or churches, shall happen on any other 
day than the first day of May or the first day of November, the next half- 
yearly payment shall, in every such case, be apportioned between the incum- 
bent making the vacancy or his representatives, and the incumbent succeeding 
to the benefice or church so becoming vacant, according to the time which 
shall have elapsed from the last day of payment to the day of the vacancy in- 
clusive ; and the proportions shall be paid to the respective parties accordingly. 

‘*And we recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the further augmentation of any of such benefices or churches, if it 
shall be deemed fit, when there shall be sufficient means for that purpose ; 
and that if it shall appear to us to be expedient, at any future time, that in- 
stead of the annual sum then in a course of payment by us to the incumbent 
of any benefice, or instead of any part of such annual sui, any land, tithe, or 
other hereditament should be conveyed to such benefice in fee, nothing herein 
or in any other scheme contained shall prevent us from recommending and 
proposing such a substitution ; provided that no such change shall take effect 
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before the then next vacancy of the benefice affected thereby, without the writ- 
ten consent of the then existing incumbent. 

“And we further recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent us from recommending and proposing any other measures for 
making better provision for the cure of souls, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the said recited acts, or either of them ; or from declining to recom- 
mend a grant, in any case in which from special circumstances we shall be of 
opinion that such grant is not expedient.” 


SCHEDULE A. 


Name of Benefice or Church. | Quality. | Diocese. County. Grant. 








— St. George, — Perpet. curacy | Chester | Chester 
Birkenshaw, in Birstal. .. Perpet. curacy | Ripon | York 

Bollington, in Prestbury . .| District ch. | Chester | Chester 
Bolton-le-Moors, HolyTrinity | Districtch. || Chester | Lancas. 
Bridgwater, Trinity. . . Districtch. | B. & W., Somers. 


Buglawton, St. ohn the | | 
Evangelist, in Astbury . } Perpet. curacy | Chester | Chester 





Sees cheat —pntancmars 


Canterbury, St. Alphage . . | Rectory 





| 





en 


| 


an curacy | Cheste’ | Chester 





4 oF with St. Mary, Northgate . | Vicarage Kent 57 
i i} Chacewater,St.Paul,inKenwyn| Perpet. curacy | Exeter | Cornw. | 75 
\ Cleckheaton, St.John, in Birstal| Perpet. curacy | Ripon | York 60 
be Ie Cross Stone, in Halifax . . | Perpet. curacy | — | York 30 
Fewstone . . . . . - «| Vicarage Ripon | York 15 
Pik Flixton. . . . . . « «| Perpet. curacy | Chester Lancas.| 33 
pat Goosnargh. . . . . + «| Perpet. curacy | Chester | Lancas.| 60 
| | Haigh, in Wigan. . Perpet. curacy _ Chester Lancas.| 72 
; i Boe ce ig Church, Perpet. curacy _ Worcest. Warwick} 45 
, ; a “ie James, Perpet. curacy | Ripon | York 117 
ni oa Trinity, » in} Perpet. curacy | Chester) Lancas.| 96 
ie ( Mossley, . + © « + «+ «} Viensnge | GI.&Br.| Glouces.| 12 
ah Horton. . - «| Perpet. curacy | Durham) Northum.| 66 
at Leicester, St. Nicholas . . .| Vicarage | Peterb. | Leicest.| 30 
>i) Lever, Little, in Bolton . . | Perpet. curacy | Chester | Lancas.| 42 
i ' Manchester, All Souls . . .| Districtch. | Chester) Lancas.| 126 
if Marsden, in Almondbury. . | Perpet.curacy Ripon | York 63 
47 Mile-end, New-town, AllSaints} Perpet. curacy | London | Middles.| 126 
Newton, St. Mary, in Mottram | Perpet. curacy | Chester | Chester | 120 
Oldham, St. Peter, in Prestwick} Perpet. curacy | Chester | Lancas. 9 
’ Ottery, St. Mary. . . «| Vicarage _ Exeter | Devon 27 
. Thornton, in Bradford . . «| Perpet.curacy | Ripon | York 12 
ooo — J | District h. | | Lancas.| 45 
: Whittle-le-Woods, in Leyland | District ch. Cheste! | Lancas.} 114 

: Wrenbury . : 
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SCHEDULE B. 


ra Fg apoony as el. 6 7 8 
ame 0 
Benefice | Quality. | Diocese. County. | Patronage. Source of | Amountof | Annual 


or Church. | Benefaction. | Benefaction. | Grant. 
| j 

















Olne IVieara e Lincoln | Bucks. Private Ear! of £300 £1 
y+ 8 | Dartmouth. 7 


ee 














SCHEDULE C. 
1 2 = re 5 6 
santas or Church. Quality. | Diocese. County. | ani oy wares ane 
avannetneastion | | 
Asgarby . . . |Perpet. curacy) Lincoln | Lincoln | — Pa- : £15 
} 
. per, we } reget. canting, London cee Ealing ditto 9 
Bier sme - District ch. | Salisb. | Dorset | Chardstock ditto | 15 
Derry Hill. . . |Districtch. | Salisb. | Wilts | Calne ditto 100 
Milton, Great. . |Vicarage | Oxford | Oxford Great Milton do. | 30 
oo a* | Vicarage Ely Hunting, Spaldwick ditto 12 
ilsford an , 4 Wilts Wilsford and 
Woodford. $|Vieatage | Salis. | ‘{ Woodford dof} 27 





The above scheme has been approved by her Majesty in Council, who has 
been pleased to ratify the said scheme, and to order and direct, that the same 
and every part thereof shall be effectual in law; and that this order bé 
forthwith registered by the registrars of the several dioceses of Canterbury, 
London, Durham, Bath and Wells, Chester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, Lincoln, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, Salisbury, and Worcester. 

The following benefices have also been augmented, according to a scheme 
recommended by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and approved and ratified 
by her Majesty in Council :— 

Christ Church, Birmingham, P.C., the fixed annualsumof.. .. £150 

St. Chad, Lichfield, P. C. (in lieu of present annual payment of £42) 54 

Wolviston, Durham, P.C...  .. . ke. ce. an. GO tes 126 


JUDGMENT IN THE BRAINTREE CHURCH-RATE CASE. 
CONSISTORY COURT, WEDNESDAY, MAY 4. 


Veley and Joslin against Gosling. 


Dr. Lusuineton delivered his judgment in this case, which was a question 
as to the admissibility of the libel in a suit for subtraction of church-rate, in 
the parish of Braintree, Essex. Before he considered the principal question at 
issue in the case, he thought it expedient to dispose of some minor objections 
raised to the validity of the rate, and consequently to the admissibility of the 
libel. One of these objections arose thus :—the rate being proposed in vestry, 
an amendment was moved, which concluded by refusing that rate; no poll 
was demanded or taken, but on a show of hands, the amendment was declared 
to have been carried ; thereupon, the churchwardens, with the minority, pro- 
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ceeded to make the rate in dispute; and it was contended that it was ne 

cessary in the first instance that a poll should have been taken, on the ground 
that in many cases individuals being entitled, according to the statute, toa 
plurality of votes, the real number of votes could only be ascertained by a poll. 
He thought this objection could not be sustained, for this reason—that no poll 
being demanded, the whole vestry must be considered as acquiescing in the 
decision of the chairman ; otherwise, in every case of difference of opinion in 
the vestry there must be a poll, though not demanded, which would occasion 
much inconvenience. It must also be remembered (though the argument was 
not conclusive), that if it were supposed that the majority were not in favour 
of the amendment, the fair presumption in this case would be, that they were 
in favour of the rate. It had also been said that the estimates included repairs 
of the chancel door, and in all ordinary cases the parishioners were not bound 
to repair the chancel, and a rate for, or including, such repairs could not be 
sustained. But he was not satisfied that the estimate did include the chancel. 
The last of these objections arouse on the pleading in the libel, that a large 
number of the inhabitants rated were in such a state of poverty, that the rate 
could not be recovered from them, and that to an extent of not less than 
10007. per annum. He presumed that this fact was so pleaded in order 
to meet any objection that the rate was excessive; but he did not apprehend 
that this could vitiate the rate, or render it his duty on that account to reject 
the libel. Having disposed of these objections, he now approached the new and 
important questions which had been raised in this case; and, first, it was ne- 
cessary that he should give a brief summary of the facts. A decree issued 
from this court, founded on an affidavit setting forth that the church was out 
of repair; that rates had been for several years refused ; the libel also setting 
forth the prohibition which had emanated in the former case from the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. That decree called upon the churchwardens and parish- 
ioners to shew cause why a monition should not be granted to the church- 
wardens to take the proper steps to put the church into repair, and to calla 
vestry for a certain day for the purpose of making a rate, and directing the 
parishioners to attend and make such a rate. The churchwardens (only) ap- 
peared, and declared their readiness to submit themselves to the lawful com- 
mands of the Court. A monition then issued to the churchwardens and 
parishioners to the effect of the decree ; the vestry met on the 15th July last; 
the rate was proposed; an amendment refusing the rate was moved; and, on 
a show of hands, the vicar (who was in the chair) declared the amendment 
carried; no poll was demanded. The churchwardens, with several others, 
then signed the present rate, which was not put again to the meeting. The 
question was, whether a rate so made is legal and valid. He wished it to be 
particularly borne in mind, that the validity or invalidity of this particular 
rate was the sole question which he had to determine. He was anxious, as 
far as he could, to state his opinion, and the grounds of it, clearly and in- 
telligibly, and he proposed, therefore, to consider—first, the case of ‘‘ Gaudern 
v. Selby,” its bearing on the present case, and the weight it was entitled to ; 
secondly, the effect of the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the 
former Braintree case; thirdly, the judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber in the same case; fourthly, he should endeavour to examine the 
ecclesiastical and common law authorities with respect to the validity of the 
present rate; and, fifthly, he should apply himself to the doctrine as to the 
election of corporate officers and members of Parliament, which doctrine it 
had been contended ought to govern the present case, and to uphold the va- 
lidity of the rate. With regard to the case of ‘‘ Gaudern v. Selby,” he had on 
the former occasion, having found it a precedent, yielded his own judgment to 
the superior authority of the Court of Arches, and it had been argued that he 
ought to do so now. But not only had the doctrine laid down in that case, 
as it appeared to him, been repudiated by the Court of Queen’s Bench and the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, but the Court of Queen’s Bench had impugned 
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that case by reason that no authority was cited to support it, and that in very 
strong terms. Discarding, therefore, the notion that the case of “ Gaudern v. 
Selby” was any longer a precedent to govern and bind down his own judg- 
ment, he would next consider whether, though no longer binding as a prece- 
dent for the position attempted to be established in the former case, it ought 
to be considered as an authority, not to govern him, but to which he ought to 
pay consideration in the present case. He had again carefully examined the 
proceedings in that case, and he was not disposed to retract any one observa- 
tion he had formerly made on it. The learned Judge then detailed the various 
proceedings in that case, and commented upon their irregularity and the con- 
fusion apparent in them from the beginning totheend. But one circumstance 
in the case, he observed was most remarkable, namely, that the sentence 
stated expressly that the rate was made by the vestry ; yet the rate was proved 
not to have been made by the majority of the vestry; and it was clear, from 
the notes both of Dr. Arnold and Sir C. Robinson, that in deciding that case, 
Sir William Wynne had not the slightest notion that he was considering the 
question which he (Dr. Lushington) had now to decide, and that consequently 
he could not have decided it. For these reasons he thought the case of 
“ Gaudern v. Selby” not only not a precedent binding upon this Court, but not 
even an authority. He thought it more than probable that the great pressure 
of business in 1799, when Lord Stowell had just become judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court, with the great arrears, and the little interest which church-rates 
excited at that time, caused the case to be discussed and disposed of with less 
research and attention to authorities than under other circumstances would 
probably have been the case. He would next examine the judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the former Braintree case. Now, what was de- 
cided by the Court of Queen’s Bench, and how far was its decision applicable 
to the altered circumstances of the case now before the Court? It decided 
that the churchwardens could not, after a rate had been refused by a majority 
of the vestry, make a valid rate by their own sole authority at a subsequent 
time. Accurately speaking, that was the sole question before the Court, and, 
in legal strictness, the only question decided. But it was clear that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench did not contemplate the distinction taken by the Court of 

=xchequer Chamber, and consequently laid no stress upon the fact that the 
rate was made by the churchwardens alone out of vestry, and not by the 
churchwardens and a minority of the parishioners in vestry. The decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench went upon the principle that a rate made against 
the consent of a majority of the vestry was illegal. Then, how was he (Dr. 
Lushington) to deal with that decision? Not asa precedent, fettering and 
controlling the free exercise of his own opinion in the present case, for the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber had told him that the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was not to be so considered. But he apprehended that it was 
his duty to look at the principles on which that decision was founded, and see 
how far the principles and reasoning were applicable to the present case. The 
first principle was, that the law required a clear demonstration that a tax was 
lawfully imposed. The next principle was, though it appeared almost super- 
fluous to notice it, that the power to impose a tax must be derived from Act 
of Parliament, the common law, or immemorial custom. A third was, that 
the fact of no usage prevailing in support of such a power of taxation was 
evidence against it. A fourth was, that a usage of imposing the same tax in 
a different way was evidence against the power claimed. Fifth, that absence 
of any mention of such power in the books of reports was evidence against it. 
Sixth, that the onus of proving the legality of the power claimed must devolve 
on those who maintained its legality. He now proceeded to examine the same 
case in the Exchequer Chamber. Now, what did that Court do when the case 
came under its consideration, as a Court of Error? It agreed with the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that there was no custom to warrant a rate so made, and no 
authority for its validity ; but the Court held (and he quoted its words) that 
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‘‘ there is a wide and substantial difference between the churchwardens alone, 
or the churchwardens and the minority together, making a rate at the meeting 
of the parishioners when the refusal takes place, and the churchwardens pos- 
sessing the power of rating the parish by themselves at any future time, how- 
ever distant.” It was to this wide and substantial difference between that 
case and the present, to which he must direct his attention. But first he 
would notice what the Court of Error declared it would not do, and what it 
had reserved. The Court, adverting to “ Gaudern v. Selby,” said—* We do 
not enter into the discussion whether a rate so made by the churchwardens at 
the parish meeting where the parishioners are met would be valid or not, or 
how far such a case may be analogous to that of the members of the corpora- 
tion aggregate, who being assembled together for the purpose of choosing an 
officer of the corporation, the majority protest against and refuse altogether to 
proceed to any election; in which case they have been held to throw away 
their votes, and the minority, who have performed their duty by voting, have 
been held to represent the whole number.” Again, referring to a rate made 
in vestry by the churchwardens and the minority, the Court said—* Whilst 
we give no opinion upon the point, we desire to be understood as reserving to 
ourselves the liberty of forming an opinion whenever the case shall occur.” 
Ile conceived he had now sufficiently disposed of the cases of ‘‘ Gaudern v. 
Selby,” and “ Veley and Joslin v. Burder,” and that he was justified in ap- 
proaching the present question unfettered by those cases, as a question unde- 
cided by the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Exchequer Chamber. Then, 
was the present rate valid by the ecclesiastical or common law, without re- 
sorting to the analogy of corporation law? There was, in the opinion of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, a wide and substantial difference between a rate 
made by the churchwardens and a minority in vestry, and a rate made by the 
churchwardens alone out of vestry. It was important to ascertain inwhat 
that difference consisted, for upon its existence depended the applicability of a 
decision opposite to that which courts of common law applied to the former 
case. There was one important difference between the two cases—viz., the 
time when the rate was made, whether in the vestry immediately after the re- 
fusal by a majority, or at a subsequent period by the churchwardens alone ; 
for it was obvious that if the rate were valid when not made in vestry by the 
churchwardens alone, it would be impossible to fix any period short of their 
whole incumbency within which it must be made. There would be nothing 
to conclude the time. The difference would be of less importance if the doc- 
trine of the vestry being purely ministerial should be adopted to its full ex- 
tent; but upon the supposition that the vestry have some discretion, the 
distinction was important. The next point of difference was, that where a 
rate was made by the churchwardens in vestry, there may be a minority; if 
made out of vestry, it must be the act of the churchwardens alone. He could 
not perceive that this distinction was of any essential importance, for he could 
not understand how the minority could confer any legality upon the act which 
would not equally attach upon it if done by the churchwardens alone. Other 
differences be could find none. Then, do any authorities in common law or 
ecclesiastical law so apply to the case thus distinguished as to render this rate 
valid, though the former was illegal? There was one peculiarity attending 
the making of this rate, that it was made in consequence of a monition issued 
by the Court for that purpose, and therefore the rate was made in pursuance 
of the directions of the Court. What were the authorities in ecclesiastical 
law in favour of arate made by the churchwardens and a minority of the 
vestry? He found no such authority, with the single exception of the case of 
“ Gaudern v. Selby,” and that, if an authority at all, would be an authority 
for a rate by the churchwardens alone. Since the former Braintree case was 
decided, Archdeacon Hale had published a collection of precedents with re- 
ference to the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts to enforce the repairs 
of churches ; but in not one was there a trace of an authority affirming the 
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validity of a rate made by the churchwardens and a minority of the vestry, 
and a precedent applicable to the present case would be a case where a rate 
was made in that manner, and afterwards enforced by the Ecclesiastical 
Court ; a case where proceedings were had against individual parishioners, 
not to recover the rate, but to punish them, would not tend to uphold the 
rate, but the contrary. Recollecting the deep interest which this question had 
excited, and what painful investigations had been made by the most learned 
persons, and that a question nicely divided from the present had been adju- 
dicated before twelve judges of the realm, and no ecclesiastical authority pro- 
duced, he might venture to say that none was in existence. A similar 
observation applied to common law authorities. ‘lhe Judges had said there 
were none applying to a rate made by churchwardens alone : had there been 
any applying to a rate made by churchwardens and a minority in vestry, they 
must have been produced. He was, moreover, of opinion that the authorities 
cited against the validity of the former rate had a strong application to the 
present case ; they spoke of a majority in vestry being necessary ; all appeared 
to assume that the very foundation of a rate was the resolution of the ma- 
jority. He now addressed himself to the last question :—namely, whether, 
there being no authority in common or ecclesiastical law in support of the va- 
lidity of this rate, it is, nevertheless, to be sustained by analogy to the law 
applicable in particular cases to corporations and elections. In dealing with 
this question, he felt the utmost distrust of his ability to discuss or determine 
with adequate bearing a point foreign to the practice of these courts; and if 
this doctrine were really the foundation on which such rates stand, it seemed 
not a little extraordinary that it should for ages have been unknown to these 
courts, to whose exclusive jurisdiction belonged all causes of the recovery of 
church-rates. In stating the proposition, he should use the words of the 
Court of Error:—‘*‘ Members of a corporation aggregate being assembled 
together for the purpose of choosing an officer of the corporation, the majority 
protest against and refuse altogether to proceed to any election ; in which case 
they throw away their votes, and the minority, who have performed their 
duty by voting, have been held to represent the whole number.”” Before he 
could trace the analogy between the cases of elections corporate or otherwise 
and church-rates, he must consider the legal origin and usages of church- 
rates. That the parishioners were bound to repair the nave of the church was 
a proposition established by all authorities ; but with regard to the origin of 
that allegation, its nature, and the remedies for enforcing it, there was much 
room for difference of opinion. The statute of Circumspecte agatis appeared 
to establish fully these points :—1. That petitioners were accustomed, before 
the passing of that statute, to repair the nave or body of the church; 2, that 
the spiritual courts punished persons who refused to do so; 3, that the tem- 
poral courts had interfered by prohibition: 4, that by this statute they were 
restrained from so doing. Consequently, the legality of the obligation and the 
right of the spiritual courts to punish were established by the statute law of 
the land. As to the nature of that obligation, nothing was said in the 
statute ; but all the authorities from the earliest times shewed what it was. 
The whole nation in those times was of one religion; to profess a different 
opinion was heresy. To support that religion was a religious duty, binding 
upon the conscience of all, to secure the performance of rites deemed essential 
to the safety of the soul. The upholding of the sacred edifice by those bound 
to uphold it, and the religious nature of the obligation, gave the jurisdiction 
to enforce it to those courts which arose out of, and were connected with, the 
religious establishment, the foundation of whose proceedings was pro salute 
anima. The obligation was in personam, and not in rem; it existed inde- 
pendently of property, though the extent and degree to which the obligation 
was to be enforced must be measured by property, or, in other words, by the 
ability of the individual. Ability included every species of property ; it was a 
direct tax upon none; it was no lien upon land or on stock, nor on one more 
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than another. In those days, however, land and stock constituted the sole 
property yielding a profit ; therefore, land and stock became in practice a cri- 
terion of ability ; but in ascertaining the ability, other property might be 
taken into consideration, as ships and stock in trade. He proceeded next to 
consider the mode by which this obligation was carried into effect. The 
statute Circumspecte agatis was wholly silent as to church-rates. He (Dr. 
Lushington) knew not the origin of church-rates, nor any authority which 
fixedadate. ‘The earliest case is inthe Year Books, in the time of Edward III. 
But their origin was naturally accounted for. The legality of the usage 
of compelling the parishioners to repair, established by the statute, naturally 
led to the ascertainment of the ability of those so bound. A rate made in 
vestry by themselves was the fairest and most equitable mode of measuring 
the liability. The question of remedy was an important branch of the con- 
sideration. All the remedies appeared to be in strict unison with the origin 
and nature of the obligation; they emanated from the Ecclesiastical Court 
alone, because the obligation was a religious obligation on the conscience, not 
a charge upon property, nor a common law obligation with regard to pro- 
perty, in the ordinary sense of that term. Before the statute the spiritual 
courts punished, not for not making rates, for non constat that rates existed, 

but because the repairs were left undone by those who ought to have done 
them. Such punishment must have been excommunication, and other eccle- 
siastical inflictions, and fines, as the statute shewed. Precisely a similar 
course of proceeding followed when rates had become customary—criminal 
proceedings issuing from the Ecclesiastical Court—the result, interdict and 
excommunication. These remedies were all-powerful in those times, both 
with regard to the making and enforcing rates. Then came the Reformation, 
but no toleration. Not only the old remedies remained, but a new and most 
powerful engine for enforcing obedience was established—the High Com- 
mission Court, which continued to exercise its extraordinary power till anni- 
hilated by the statute, 17 Car. 1. Its authority was invoked for compelling 
the repairs of churches, as appeared from the 36th canon. Could any one 
doubt the efficiency of this engine when its powers were administered by 
Archbishop Laud and his coadjutors? After that Court had been deprived of 
its functions, the ordinary Ecclesiastical Courts still exercised their powers, for 
the most part (as appeared from Mr. Haie’s book) in the criminal form, by 
proceedings ex officio, and not in a church-rate cause. All these original and 
legal forms remained untouched by statute : whether effectual now, it was not 
for him to say; they were not obsolete in law; they had a legal existence : 
but they had never been applied to enforce or punish for not paying such a 
rate as this. It had been said that a mandamus has been refused because 
church-rates are of ecclesiastical cognizance. What is the true meaning of 
this reason? The history of the obligation to repair afforded the true expla- 
nation; that church-rates were a mere incident to that obligation, which is 
of spiritual, not lay cognizance. Ile now came to the rules governing elec- 
tions, in order to compare the two subjects. The case of ‘* Oldham v. Wain- 
wright,” 2 Barr. 1017, had been cited as establishing a doctrine directly 
analogous to the present case. Now, what were the facts of that case? An 
election was to take place of a town- clerk for Nottingham ; when the electors 
met, nine voted for Seagrave, and the majority present did not vote at all, 

considering the office to be filled, the mayor having nominated a person to 
that office. The majority, consisting of 11, protested against the election, but 
no other candidate was nominated. ‘The Court of Queen’s Bench decided that 
the Mayor had no right to nominate that person to fill the office, and that the 
election of Mr. Seagrave was a good election. With regard to the circum- 
stances, it was impossible not to sce that two cases could not be more widely 
different than that case and the present. But it might still afford some 
principle applicable to it. Lord Mansfield decided in favour of the validity of 
Seagrave's election, and upon a very clear and intelligible ground—that the 
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electors present, who did not vote, virtually acquiesced in the election of those 
who did. Another principle adverted to in that case was, that at an election, 
those who vote for an unqualified person, with notice of his incapacity, throw 
away their votes. In the present case, the rate was not proposed to the ves- 
try, nor put by the chairman ; there was no voting of any kind thereon. The 
two cases being thus totally different, he must inquire whether such difference 
constituted distinction. Was an election of a corporate officer, or member of 
Parliament, in eadem materia with the making of a church-rate? It appeared 
to him not. Inthe case of an election, the act to be done is choosing a 
qualified individual to supply a vacancy. An election began must be finished 
The making of a church-rate involved many considerations ; how could it be 
said that because a rate is proposed it must be voted, or that, like an election, 
once began, it must be finished by making some rate! Compare the cases a 
little further. “ Oldham v, Wainwright” was decided on the principle that 
the electors who did not vote at all acquiesced in Seagrave’s election. Could 
the same be predicated of this vestry? Did they not vote at all? They voted 
for the amendment refusing the rate. To say in the face of these proceedings 
that they acquiesced in the making of the rate would be to make a declaration 
in defiance of common sense. Then if acquiescence be the principle which 
governed the case ‘Oldham v. Wainwright,” it did not exist here. He 
would now notice another supposition, that though the majority did vote, 
their votes were thrown away, in the same manner as votes given for an un- 
qualified candidate. No one could contend that all votes against a church- 
rate were in all cases thrown away, for if so, it would be absurd to call a vestry 
for such a purpose. Were the votes thrown away because the repairs were 
wanting and a rate was necessary? Why, no rate made by a majority was 
good unless it were so. Again, what difference arose from the vestry being 
called in pursuance of a monition calling upon the parish to meet and make a 
rate? That this monition had been disobeyed was perfectly clear; but the 
question now was, not how obedience was to be enforced, or the parties dis- 
obeying punished, but whether a rate made by the minority is valid. The 
ordinary definition of a legal church-rate is “a rate made by the majority of 
the vestry.”” Suppose a mandamus to do an act ordinarily and legally done by 
certain persons—as to put a corporation seal; suppose part willing to obey, 
and part not. Could the Court of Queen’s Bench accept the will of a part for 
the deed of the majority? Would they not compel the majority to do the 
act? Having now considered the analogy adverted to by the Court of Ex- 
chequer-Chamber, as a question thereafter to be considered, the case of ** Old- 
ham v. Wainwright,” and the reference to the law of elections ; the impression 
upon his mind was, that none of those principles or authorities were applicable 
to the present case. If this new doctrine be the law, it was a matter of won- 
derment to him that, in the course of centuries, when so many cases must 
have called for its application, when so many powerful minds had dedicated 
their learning and ingenuity to this question, it should first have been dis- 
covered in the year 1841, especially when he recollected that the doctrine 
would have taken away all necessity for interdict, excommunication, and in- 
terposition on the part of the High Commission Court. Though the necessity 
for the use of this remedy must have so often occurred, in all the books there 
is altum silentium respecting this panacea. Surely stronger presumptive proof 
against this analogy could not be adduced. It had, however, been argued, 
that admit it we must, for the ancient remedies were no longer fitted for the 
times. That argument had been already answered by the Court of Queen's 
Bench ; but if it had not, was he judicially to decide that that which the law had 
not altered was inefficient for its purpose, or extinguished as obsolete? Did 
the Court of Queen's Bench so treat the wager of battle in the case of ‘‘ Ash- 
ford v. Thornton?” But if he were at liberty to pronounce ancient remedies 
inefficient or obsolete, could he invent a new one? Could he usurp the office 
of the Legislature, and jus facere, non dicere » If he could consider the doc- 
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trine laid down as governing the law of elections to have an analogy to the 
present case, he was bound to decide it, not by the rules of the common law, 
but by those of the ecclesiastical law; so said the statute, and so said Lord 
Coke. Now, that this doctrine existed in the ecclesiastical law, or had been 
imported into it, had never been attempted to be shewn : he could not find the 
faintest trace of it. He was, therefore, of opinion that this rate was not sup- 
ported by any authority, and that the supposed analogy between this pro- 
ceeding and elections corporate or parliamentary did not apply. It was, 
consequently, his duty to pronounce the rate invalid, and to reject the libel. 
He was well aware of the heavy responsibility which had attached to him in 
the discharge of this arduous duty ; how many evil consequences, or supposed 
evil consequences, might be attributed to his miscarriage, if he had failed to 
discover the legal truth ; but he had industriously, earnestly, and fearlessly 
done his best to ascertain the law. Once convinced of what the law is, he 
never would be induced to resort to subtle and ingenious refinements to defeat 
that law, whatever might be, in the opinion of others, the pernicious con- 
sequences of adhering to it. He was well persuaded, from the history of this 
country, that the continuance of bad laws, and the prevention of good laws, 
had in no small measure been occasioned by laudable, though mistaken, en- 
deavours so to wrest the law to particular notions of justice and expediency, 
and, by the invention of subtle distinctions, to ward off evil and injurious re- 
sults, which, if they be the effect of the law, ought to be remedied not by 
judges, but by the Legislature. 


TITHES.—REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Tithe Commission Office, April 22, 1342. 

Sir,—It is our duty to report to you the progress of the commutation of 
tithe in England and Wales to the close of the year 1841. 

We have received notices that voluntary proceedings have commenced in 
9,381 tithe districts ; of these notices, 184 were received during the year 1841. 

We have received 6,348 agreements, and confirmed 5,804; of these, 442 
have been received, and 668 confirmed, during the year 1841. 

2,178 notices for making awards have been issued; of which 1,008 were 
issued during the year 1841. 

We have received 1,355 draughts of compulsory awards, and confirmed 
1,030; of these, 534 have been received, and 470 confirmed, during the year 
1841. 

We have received 5,220 apportionments, and have confirmed 4,347 ; and of 
these, 1,532 have been received, and 1,715 confirmed, during the year 1841. 

Of the whole business of assigning rent-charges, and apportioning them, it 
is probable that about half is completed. 

The acts under which our commission is constituted will expire on the Ist 
day of July next. 

We are glad to be able to state, that should a renewal act be passed, we 
have neither alterations in the old acts or additions to them to suggest, which 
affect in the slightest degree the broad principles of those acts, or the relative 
position and interests of the land-owners and tithe-owners. During the work- 
ing, however, of an operation so extensive as that of the commutation of tithes 
throughout England and Wales, intricate and perplexed cases occasionally 
present themselves, wholly unforeseen. With some of these it is difficult, and 
indeed occasionally impossible, to deal, without powers or machinery which 
have not yet suggested themselves. We have a few such cases to report for 
your consideration. Some tithe-owners have spent considerable sums in con- 
testing points before us, and have died or vacated their preferment before the 
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contest was closed. The successors of these persons reap the benefit of their 
exertions, while their families, who reap no benefit from them, are left charged 
with the expenses. We think it is just that we should be enabled, with the 
consent of the bishop (in the case of ecclesiastical tithes), to charge these 
expenses on the rent-charge, whether the successor does or does not consent to 
their being so charged. We have, subject to an appeal to the courts of law, 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of equity, in cases of dispute as to 
the liability of land to tithes. Our decisions, if not appealed against, or if 
appealed against, then the decisions of the courts of law, are final. These 
provisions of the Tithe Act were obviously meant to insure the determination 
of all disputed claims to tithe, before the general commutation was finished. 
It often happens that suits are pending in the courts of equity on the very 
points we are called on to decide more summarily. The arrears claimed | 
these suits, and the costs of the suits themselves, are of considerable ane. 
ance. Our decisions, though final as to the fehee, do not determine the ques- 
tion of arrears or costs in equity. Parties have still the power of dragging 
their opponents through the courts of equity and House of Lords, by con- 
tinuing suits as to points already substantially determined by a competent 
jurisdiction. 

We beg to suggest, that it is expedient the courts of equity should be in- 
vested with a power of deciding, on petition or other summary process, all 
questions as to the costs and arrears in suits before them, when such suits 
relate to questions already finally decided before us, or finally decided by the 
courts of law, when our decisions have been appealed against. In cases 
reserved for special adjudication, we are bound to base our rent-charges on 
the rent-charges established by award in the neighbourhood. 

We cannot use rent-charges established by voluntary agreement -for the 
same purpose. There seems no reason for this distinction, which probably 
originated in oversight. We find it very troublesome in practice, and beg to 
recommend its abolition. When security is given to pay an unapportioned 
rent-charge, and we extinguish tithes at once, the provisions of the. act of 
3 Victoria, c. 15, make it necessary that we should occasionally assign different 
days for the payment of the rent-charges due from those parties whose tithes 
were taken in kind, and of rent-charges due from those who had compounded 
for their tithe. It would be convenient that we should have the power ot 
making such equitable arrangement of the first payments, that, after the first 
year, the whole rent-charges should be payable half-yearly, and on the same 
days. The commissioners of land-tax have a power, in certain cases, of alter- 
ing apportionments. Certificates of their alterations are sent to the parish and 
the bishop’s registrar, but not to us. As the instruments now In our custody 
will probably alw ays constitute a great central body of documents, in which 
the majority of searches will be made, we think it may be expedient that a 
copy of all such certificates of alterations in apportionments should also be 
lodged with us. The acts under which, at present, exchanges can be made of 
glebe for other lands, are apparently expensive and troublesome in their 
operation. We are very frequently applied to, to authorize such exchanges on 
the commutation of parishe s. We think that our machinery would enable us, 
if we had the power, to assist partie s in making such exchanges cheaply, and 
with great mutual advantage. The consent of the diocesan should, we think, 
be made necessary. sar oe also occur in which, although a certain quantity 
of glebe is known to exist, its identity cannot be established. ‘The parties are 
frequently willing that we ge set out and assign a known and defined 
quantity of land as the real glebe. We think such a power would be of public 
use. A rather complicated state of circumstance occasionally presents itself, 
with which we find it difficult to deal equitably. Land at some past period has 
been given in exchange for tithe in a manner clearly illegal, and one which 
leaves the tithe-owner’s right to his tithe, on his abandoning the land, valid. 
It is not quite clear even that he ts ob liged in all cases to abandon the land, 
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and, if he does, the persons entitled to receive it back can rarely be traced. In 
such cases, if we find the land a fair equivalent for the tithes, we think we 
might properly be enabled to confirm and render valid the transaction. If the 
land is not an equivalent for the present legal rights of the tithe-owner, then, 
if we were empowered to assign him a rent-charge, which, with the land, 
would be such an equivalent, much confusion and injustice would, we think, 
be prevented. Doubts have been thrown on our power to sanction voluntary 
agreements after certain litigated stages of a compulsory award have been 
gone through, and also on our power to deal with claims of exemption from 
tithe in one particular and limited class of cases. We give no opinion on the 
reasonableness of such doubts, but they prevail extensively enough to make it 
expedient to remove them. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
W. Biamire. 
T. Wentworth Butcer. 
R. Jones. 
To the Right Hon. Sir J. R. G. Graham, Bart., &c. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A mEETING of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday the 16th May, 1842. The Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham in the chair. 

Among the members present were—the Lord Bishops of Winchester, Wor- 
cester, Bangor, Chester, Norwich, Salisbury, Llandaff, Gloster and Bristol ; 
Lincoln and Ripon; the Revs. Dr. D'Oyly, J. Jennings, J. Lonsdale, and B. 
Harrison; N. Connop, jun., H. J. Brachard, J. Cocks, J. S. Salt, and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a church at Westport, in the parish of 
Curry Rivell, Somerset; building a chapel at Blackgate, in the parish of 
Kelloe, Durham ; building a church at Llanfynydd, in the parish of Hope, 
Flintshire ; building a chapel at Kidderminster, Worcestershire; building a 
Chapel at Dursley, Gloucestershire ; building a chapel at Hardway, in the 
parish of Alverstoke, Southampton; rebuilding the church at Llanarmon 
Dyffryn Cieriog, Denbighshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Ar- 
lington, Devon; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Barford, Warwick- 
shire ; repewing the church at Holme, Yorkshire; building a gallery in, and 
repewing the church at South Lynn, Norfolk ; repewing the church at Brad- 
ford Abbas, Dorset ; building a chapel at Crook, in the parish of Brancefrith, 
Durham ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Burghfield, Berks; enlarging 
the chapel at Newton Heath, Manchester; and other business was trans- 
acted. 


-_—— 


REPORT MADE TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL COURT, MAY 23, 1842; HIS 
GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN THE CHAIR. 


Your committee, considering it to be unnecessary to occupy the time of the 
friends of the society by any statements of its designs, or arguments in their 
favour, proceed to lay before the meeting a brief account of their proceedings 
since the last anniversary, and of the means they now possess, or may expect 
to obtain, of continuing their operations. 

Since their last report, 178 applications have been received from various 
parts of England and Wales, for assistance towards the repair, enlargement, 
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or rebuilding of ancient fabrics, or the building of additional churches or 
chapels in populous parishes. 

In consequence of these applications, 143 grants have been voted of sums 
varying according to the circumstances of the several cases; and provision 
has thus been made for the accommodation of 41,554 persons, of whom 
30,048 will have the privilege of attending divine service without cost. The 
sum thus voted amounts to 19,090/., being 3453/. less than the votes of the 
preceding year; while the increase of accommodation given has been, in pro- 
portion, greater; for, in the year 1841, accommodation was provided for 
45,757 persons by a vote of 22,543/., while in the past year the number has 
been 41,554, and the cost to the society 19,090/. 

Your committee advert to this result with great satisfaction, because they 
consider it to have been produced by a more skilful arrangement of the space 
in the several plans which have been brought before them, and not from any 
sacrifice of the proper character of those sacred edifices, merely to save ex- 
pense ; indeed, they remark with pleasure a growing desire to render churches 
and chapels, in their general appearance, worthy of the high and holy pur- 
poses to which they are devoted, as far as the means of their several founders 
extend; and they trust that this, as well as the continually increasing call for 
additional church accommodation from all parts of the kingdom, the retired 
village as well as the populous town, the manufacturing not less than the 
agricultural population, may be considered as a convincing proof that the 
society, under the divine blessing, has been the means of cherishing through- 
out the kingdom a desire of partaking in the benefits of public worship, and 
an affectionate reverence for the ordinances of our national church. 

Deeply impressed with the belief that such has been the effect of their 
exertions, and desirous of promoting the growing interest in favour of their 
designs by every means in their power, the committee have carefully revised 
the suggestions and instructions with regard to the construction and arrange- 
ment of churches and chapels which they issue to applicants for aid; and they 
hope that they may thus more fully meet the wishes of their zealous friends ; 
and, confident that this measure will be duly appreciated, and that this society 
will be perseveringly supported by the members of the church on whose 
behalf it is acting, the committee look without apprehension, though certainly 
not without concern, to the present state of their finances. They cannot but 
perceive, that unless speedy efforts are made by their friends to increase the 
funds of the society, they will be compelled to restrict their grants, at least 
for a {:me, within much narrower limits than has hitherto been their practice, 
if not to withhold them altogether in many cases, where they would willingly 
afford assistance if it were in their power. 

At the present moment, the grants of the society remaining unpaid, and 
liable to be called for at varying periods, amount to 50,985/., but the sum in 
its possession is only 47,7591., shewing a deficiency of 3226/. 

The committee have no doubt of being able, from their accruing means, to 
pay all their grants as they become due; but when they consider that so large 
a portion of those means is anticipated, and that more than a twelvemonth 
must elapse before any proceeds from a royal letter can be realized, should 
such letter be granted in the ordinary course, they certainly are desirous that 
some steps should be immediately taken to recruit their funds, and thus 
relieve them from the painful necessity of withholding aid, on which may 
mainly depend the success of many an attempt to bestow the full benefit of 
her communion on the poorer members of the church, or to recall to her fold 
those who have strayed from it, in search of the spiritual advantages she had 
no means of affording them. 

The committee cannot conclude their report without thankfully adverting 
to the munificent donations, amounting to 3500/., which they have received 
from various quarters within the past year. They will not occupy the time of 
the meeting by reading the long list of once benefactions, which will be con- 
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tained in the yearly statement; but they wish to express their lively gratitude 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager for a donation of 500/., and to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester for 100/.; nor can they refrain from re- 
cording a second donation of 500/. from his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland ; and they trust they may be allowed to mention another sum, not 
on account of its amount, but as it affords an example of a pious sacrifice to 
devout and charitable objects, which cannot be too highly esteemed, or too 
earnestly recommended for imitation. It is a donation of 60l., being part of 


160/., the tithe of a layman’s professional income for 1841, placed at the 
disposal of the Bishop of London. 


With such evidence before them of devoted liberality, the committee look 
forward to the future without dismay; humbly trusting that the great Head 
of the church will incline the hearts of his servants to assist them with their 
bounty, and that, under his protection, they may still continue with success 


their zealous endeavours to promote the knowledge of his truth, and extension 
of his kingdom. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


BISHOP DOANE’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Fiw books will be read with such interest as this sermon, which con- 
tains some account of the present state of the church of England, as 
it appeared to the amiable prelate who lately sojourned here. It is 
both politically and religiously important, for the overflowings of heart 
with which he speaks of his reception in England, and attests the 
sincere wish felt by all classes of honourable friendship and unbroken 
peace with his country, cannot but communicate their generous 
fervour where they fall. ‘The sermon ought to be published and cir- 
culated among ourselves for several reasons. It is encouraging to 
perceive what an intelligent observer thinks we are, and instructive 
thus to learn from him what we ought to be. 

Two causes, however, have co-operated to render the bishop’s im- 
pressions far too favourable. ‘The sincere satisfaction which every one 
felt at meeting him must have had its effect on his own mind, render- 
ing him apt always to seize upon the brilliant feature, and overlook 
obscuring circumstances; aud the bright side was always turned to 
him. He gathered his experience from the most laborious clergy, the 
best attended parishes, and the finest congregations in England. When 
he—the representative of a sister—a daughter church, come across a 
hemisphere to receive her greeting, and join in her devotions ; when 
he spoke, all was breathless attention; where he appeared, the 
eminent and the good contended to do him honour. No wonder, 
then, that he supposed he found the phenomena which he often made. 

The following extracts will not be read without emotion by any one 
who can sympathize with a good man kindled by a great subject :— 

“IT, Of my reception, personally, it needs, as it becomes me, that I say 
but little. It were all said, when I assure you, that it was all that even you, 
dear friends, could wish. The gracious Lord, who mixed for me the cup of 
human life, has ever mingled largely with it that best of earth’s ingredients, 
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human love. Never, in fuller measure, than now, that I return to you again. 
And yet, it is but just that I should say—as you will take delight to hear it 
that blessed draught, the taste of which I know so well, was poured for me, 
in fullest measure, at every stage of my brief pilgrimage; and I have felt the 
beating of the best and truest hearts of England, as I now feel yours. 

‘* But mine was not a personal enterprise. I went upon acatholie errand : 
a catholic bishop, to the bishops and brethren of an elder branch of the ‘ one 
holy, catholic, and apostolic church.’ And in every bishop, and in every 
member of that ancient household of the faith, I found indeed a brother. To 
the venerable Primate of all England, the Archbishop of C anterbury, as in 
duty bound, I first presented myself; and never shall I lose the impression of 
his reception of the resolutions, which the convention of the diocese adopted, 
in this place, on the day before I left you. He is, as you all know, the sub- 
ject nearest to the royal blood; a bishop, nearly thirty years; ‘half-way,’ as 
he expressed it, ‘ between seventy years and eighty ;’ the true impersonation of 
apostolic meekness sweetening apostolic dignity. When he read those noble 
resolutions, marked on what strictly catholic ground they placed my visit, and 
felt the appeal which they addressed, through him, to his own church, as our 
venerable mother, the bulwark of the reformation, and the glory of Christen- 
dom ;’ his countenance was kindled, his eye filled, he rose spontaneously, and 
said, with an enthusiasm scarce his own, ‘ That is delightful, that is just as it 
should be, I am rejoiced at this!’ And such was everywhere the feeling. 
Every bishop, all the clergy, the body of the laity, responded to it, to the 
echo.” —pp. 11—13. 

“* Of being a stranger and a foreigner in Fagland, the thought was never 
present with me for one moment. Again and again, t was my privilege to be 
at visitations, and at other gatherings of the clergy, and with large assem- 
blages of clergymen and laymen. L:verywhere, the strife was, to do honour 
to the sister church. Everywhere, the report of her stability in the old faith, 
of her adherence to the primitive ordery of her participation in the common 
prayers, and of God’s blessing on his own ordinance in her, was the one theme 
that filled all hearts. I verywhere, the peace and prosperity of the American 
church gave interest to every sentiment, and unction to every prayer. And 
many, who had never before seen me, and could never see me more, thronged 
to embrace the sister church, 7 grasping, as a life’s remembrance, the hand 
of one of her bishops.”"—pp. 14, 15. 

‘«The sentiment of the jp of Canterbury, at the public meeting, at 
King’s College, that ‘the best pledge of a perpetual peace between the nations, 
is the community of faith, and constant intercourse of the two churches,’ is 
the most popular sentiment, at this day, throughout England. And I say, 
what touches most the present question, and is most important to all hearts 
of men, if they would hear it, that, close as the connexion of the blood is felt 
to be, the depth, intensity, and tenderness of this pervading passion spring 
from a fountain deeper down in every pious breast, even than the most imme- 
diate life-drop of its veins; the fountain of our Christian love, as bought by 
the inestimable purchase of the Saviour’s heart, and knit together, in him, as 
one body, with one Spirit, ‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ 

“So it was ordered, not as my expectation was, but better far, in all re- 
spects, that the immediate occasion of my visit did not occur, until [ had quite 
fulfilled my catholic errand, in visiting the brethren, and taking from them 
their pledge. The gathering at Leeds, the venerable Archbishop and Metro- 
politan of York, the bishops of three several branches of the church, three 
hundred surpliced presbyters from every quarter of the kingdom, the living 
mass that filled that solemn temple: these, and the blessing from the Lord, 
which rested, as I trust, on that occasion, unexampled since the early days of 
catholic intercourse, were, and were felt to be, the appropriate crown of this 
first act of perfect intercommunion between the mother and the daughter. 
With what enthusiasm the connexion of the two was there regarded ; what 


words of tenderness and love were used in the address presented by the clergy 
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to the venerable archbishop; with what inimitable grace he caught the very 
word which best expressed the motive of my journey, the filial feeling towards 
the church of England ; with what an overwhelming acclamation the reference 
to this Christian intercourse, as the preservative and pledge of peace between 
the countries, was received, you have already seen. 1 was devoutly thankful, 
that, into the cup, now full to overflowing, no other drop was to be poured. I 
felt that the solitude and silence of the waste of waters was my most effectual 
refuge from the rush of feelings, that unmanned me, quite. And, witha 
prayer, that bore my heart up with it, for every blessing from on high, upon 
the church of England, and the generous nation that lies sheltered in her 
bosom, I tore myself from friends and brethren, true and dear as ever God be- 
stowed on man; and turned from my mother church and father land, to this, 
nn home, and you, the precious flock, which God has left with me 
to feed, 

‘“* II. And, now, as to my impressions of the church of England. Let me 
say, once for all, she is awake to her responsibilities, and to her privileges.* 





“* The following editorial paragraphs, in a recent number of the ‘ Times,’ by no 
means overstate the case :— 

‘** Tt is a moment, as all must see, full of very serious import to the church. An 
element, which had lain in the English church almost unnoticed by the mass of ob- 
servers, has sprung up in the course of ten years into unparalleled energy ; and its 
sudden appearance has induced a contest, on which the most sanguine must look 
with no light apprehension. Meantime, one result of this movement has been a most 
remarkable increase of exertion in the church itself, as a church. She has put forward 
more boldly her claims to efficiency—has attempted to act and to organize—has ori- 
ginated good works, and has claimed assistance from her members in a more uncom- 
promising tone than has long been heard—and has justified her claim by the increasing 
real and knowledge of her clergy. There is everywhere a feeling that something is 
about to happen. Much is happening; and the minds of men—we do not mean of 
large uninformed masses, open to any sudden impulse, and ready to relapse on any 
momentary check, or from mere satiety, into their original inaction, but of serious, 
thinking, educated, active men—have been acquiring a tone which, whether it be 
called determination, or excitement, or enthusiasm, at any rate looks very much like 
the stuff out of which great deeds and great works spring—for good or for harm. 

““* We know it is a universal tendency to overrate the importance of what passes 
immediately before us—to think every movement a revolution, every progress a re- 
formation, while it is happening under our own eyes. Yet we cannot therefore mo- 
dify our feeling that in the history of the English church, the present is one of those 
cardinal occasions which may affect its character for centuries. Those who have 
watched events with any degree of care, must have seen that it is not merely that un- 
expected dogmas have been supported—isolated practices revived—new language 
dwelt on—but that fresh wants, fresh feelings, a fresh tone of mind, fresh aims and 
desires, have been called up, spreading where they are least looked for, moving for- 
ward in the minds or works of separate individuals, with a strange mixture of union 
and independence—gradually fastening upon one person after another, one class after 
another, one subject after another—theology, philosophy, history, politics—and this 
with a rapidity almost equally observed on by those who regard it with admiration, 
distrust, or aversion. This phenomenon, by right or by wrong, has created or at- 
tracted to itself an extraordinary mass of industry, talent, and enthusiasm—possess- 
ing, withal, this ominous peculiarity, that it has exercised its influence hitherto among 
the educated, the clergy, and the young. Further, while within its own circle it has 
exercised a direct influence, on the character of which it is not our wish here to pro- 
nounce, it has exercised beyond that circle an indirect one in turning the eyes of men, 
with no inconsiderable expectations, towards the church and the clergy—has sug- 
gested, or aided to suggest, a stricter standard of clerical duty, and a truer apprecia- 
tion of the clerical dignity and character—bhas heightened, and in some measure 
directed, that general sense, that more ought to be done in and by the church and 
churchinen, than has hitherto been thought sufficient; and, finally, has given occa- 
sion to that energetic hostility, which every novelty, when it becomes formidable, 


usually encounters, and which threatensa struggle, of which it is easier to see the 
beginning than to foretel the end.’ 
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To the one, she is girding herself with giant strength. The other, she is 
clasping to her bosom with the fervour of a woman's love. 

‘i, 1 see that this is so in the anxious care with which she is devoting all 
her energies to the religious education of her children. 1 speak not merely of 
the catechetical and other parochial instruction, which is felt to the full 
measure of its value, and proportionately plied. I speak not now of the 
schools, and colleges, and universities, founded by ancient piety, and pregnant 
now, and teeming with, the very spirit of their founders; nurseries of men in 
church or state, with minds well fitted for that highest service of a man, to 
which their hearts are dedicate, the service of the true and living God. I 
speak rather of the devotion of the highest energies and of the most persever- 
ing patience, on the part of statesmen and of prelates, and of the whole body 
of the clergy and the laity, to Christianize the education of the people, by 
bringing it where God first placed it, in the church.”—pp. 17—21. 

“ii, [see that the church of England is awake to her responsibilities and 
privileges, in the immense exertions which are making, everywhere, to supply her 
whole vast population with the means of grace. The present has been called in 
England, ‘achurch building age.’ And it isso. Everywhere new churches 
are arising. Everywhere old churches are repaired, enlarged, and beautified. 
Several of the present bishops have consecrated each one hundred churches. 
When the Bishop of London, a few years since, proposed a plan for building 
fifty churches in that city, there were those, and not a few, to say to him, as 
one once said to Paul, ‘Thou art beside thyself.’ The fifty, within four or 
six, are built ; and it is his purpose soon to propose the erection of as many 
more. Again and again, my visits in the country were cheered by the sound 
of workmen, erecting, on the estate, and at the cost of those whose hospitality 
I was enjoying, chapels, for the accommodation of the tenantry’and neigh- 
bouring parishioners. .... . Dissenting chapels are constantly abandoned, 
sold by their proprietors, and bought, and set apart, as chapels of the church 
of England.”—pp. 22, 23. 

“iil. Again, 1 see that the church of England is most thoroughly awake, in 
the high standard which her clergy entertain of pastoral duty. 1 do not hesitate 
to say, that we, of this church—of myself, at least, I may take liberty to speak 
—may learn of them; and find our lack of service constantly reproved by 
their devotion. Of the body of the parochial clergy it is true, to the letter, 
that they are spending and being spent for Christ. The demand for ministra- 
tions exceeds the supply an hundred fold. In parishes where ten or twenty 
labourers could find abundant work—parishes of fifty or an hundred thousand 
souls—the rector, with his two or three or four laborious curates, wears his 
life out, in continual and unequal toil. What with the increased attention to 
the schools; what with assiduous devotion to the sick and poor; what with 
the frequent, often daily, public services; what with the thousand various 
calls to every work of piety and charity, the clergy sink and fail beneath their 
load: or are obliged to seck, in rest and foreign climes, the hope of longer 
service. The pastoral care is held as one which cannot be delegated, even in 
its least details. A minister is never, but on the rarest occasions, out of his 
parish. Exchange of services is most uncommon. The shepherd knows his 
own sheep, and goes in and out among them, and they hear his voice, and 
follow him. 

“iv. It is in the interest manifested by the people in the word and ordinances, 
that I see a further proof, that the church of England is most thoroughly 
awake. Every seat in every church is filled. The sea of faces, that you look 
down at, from the pulpit, is as animating as it is amazing. You are struck 
with the quietness, order, and decorum of the house of God. You are struck 
with the attention of the servants of the sanctuary, in providing places for the 
strangers that come in. You are struck by the devotional air and manner of 
the worshippers. You are struck by their attention to the service, the uni- 
versal reading of the lessons in their little Bibles, the universal chorus of the 
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worship, in confession, and petition, in creed, and psalm, and anthem. I 
was present and officiated in churches, under almost every circumstance : in 
the metropolis, in towns and villages, and in the rural parishes. Everywhere 
| saw the house of God well filled, and his worship reverently honoured. It 
is he, indeed, who sees the heart. But the outward aspect is of men in 
earnest for their souls. 

“vy. But | have not yet touched the point of chief reliance, as to the im- 
pression that the church of England is awake. ‘ Love is !ife’s only sign.’ 
‘He that loveth not, knoweth not God.’ As a tree when it ceases to strike 
down deeper roots, and shoot out wider branches, has begun already to decay ; 

o, a church, that goes not out of itself, in search of other souls, is struck with 
death. Glorious, in this respect, are the true signs of life, in works of universal 
love, within the church of England. As she compasses the world with her 
commerce, so she is compassing it now with her charity. To every colony of 
Britain—and the sun sets not upon the chain of her possessions—she has re- 
solved, God being her helper, to send forth a bishop. ‘The noble enterprise has 
been responded to, throughout the church, as if by acclamation. And, on 
Thursday next, if it please God, a presbyter is to be consecrated, to that for- 
lornest hope of human nature, savage and cannibal New Zealand. 

‘‘1. And mark how God himself attests the truth of these impressions, that 
the church of England is awake, and faithful to her trust. How long is it 
since the heart of every man among us, since the universal heart of Christen- 
dom, trembled for the church of England? . . The reaction of the national 
heart, in favour of the national church, calm, sober, quiet, constitutional, has 
changed the politics of England; and given to her a ministry, which for its 
own compacted strength, and for the public confidence which it enjoys, gives 
promise of stability, and of prosperity, unknown for years and years before. 

“2. Again, I see the signal proof of blessings from the Lord, in the cha- 
racter ofthose who are now filling, or are rising up to fill, the highest places of 
honour and of power. . . . Now, the spirit of the universities, and most es- 
pecially of Oxford, is a re Jligious spirit. Men of unquestionable piety fill some 
of the highest places in the government. 

‘*3. see a proof, still further, of God’s blessing on the church of England, 
for her faithfainess to him in the increasing unity among her members. It 1s 
the Lord who ‘ maketh men to be of one mind in a house.’. . . . . For many 
years, there has existed in England, in addition to the two venerable institu- 
tions ‘forthe Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ and ‘ for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge,’ ‘the Church Missionary Society.” Without 
referring to the reasons for it, or questioning—what none can question—the 
piety and excellence of its first founders and munificent supporters, the last- 
named society did not enjoy the general patronage of the church. An ar- 

rangement, in which the Bishop of London was chietly instrumental, has lately 
been accomplished, which places the Archbishop of Canterbury effectively at 
its head, and which will bring the bishops and the body of the clerg gy into 
connexion with it. 

“4. Finally, I see the highest proof that God is blessing the church of 
England for her fidelity to her great trust, in that he is Opening now the way 
by which she may impart to others the precious de posit with which he has so 
long honoured her. Before this time, the preliminaries are doubtless all 
adjusted, for—what I was urged with the utmost importunity to wait and 
witness—the consecration of a bishop for Jerusalem, by the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, at the instance, aud partly on the endowment of the King of 
Prussia.” —pp. 24—31. 

‘4. But doubts, in different forms, will rise, in many minds. ‘To some, 
the question will occur, as to the evils which must flow from the connexion of 
the church and state. The question of an establishment, so called, need not 
he started now. No candid person, with ordinary intelligence, and opportunity 
to judge, will say, that the connexion which exists in England should be se- 
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vered. As far will such an one be found from thinking, that, as we are situ- 
ated, such a connexion could or should be formed, But, to me, it seems that 
the question lies above all this. God is in heaven, over all. Nations are in 
his hands, even as individuals. His great endowment, whether for individual 
happiness, or national, is C hristianity . Its preservation and diffusion he has 
intrusted to his church. The church it is, then, which protects, and is to 
bless the nation, as the individual. The connexion is a favour to the state, not 
to herself. What have men to speak, then, of patronage of the church ? 
Patronage of the church, which is the body of Christ! Patronage of the 
church, to which he is ‘ head over all things!’ Patronage of the church, 


which is ‘ the fulness of him, who filleth all in all! When ‘once the Ark of 


God was on its way to Zion, it rested in the house of Obed Edom for a a time. 

And the Lord blessed the house of Obed Edom, and all that pertained unto 
him, because of the Ark of God.’ So it has been with England. Her power, 
her wealth, her glory, is but the blessing which God sends upon her, as the 
home and shelter of his church.”—pp. 32—34. 

‘ii. Some, again, will doubt, whether the silence which the state imposes 
on the church be not a hindrance to effectual usefulness ; since it is long 
since she has had a council in which her voice was freely heard. To this lL 
reply, that if the powers of the convocation have not, by this time, been so far 
extended as to restore her functions as a deliberative body, they soon must be, 
as the demand of the whole nation at the sovereign’s hand. It may be stated, 
confidently, that the church of England has, within herself, whenever she is 
bold in Christ to use them, all the means ofself-reformation, up to the point of 
highest and most pefect adaptation to the ends for which she is. It should be 
considered farther, that in her case, there is greatly less need of frequent coun- 
cils, than in ours. We were but lately an infant church ; and have had every- 
thing, that God does not determine for his church, to settle for ourselves. She 
is a long and well-compacted body. She needs a voice, but does not need its 
frequent use. The time will come when our triennial general convention had 
better be septennial. When men are met they must do something. Often, 
for the want of good to occupy them, they do harm. 

‘iil. But some will surely think, that Oxford has within it elements, that 
must divide and rend the church; and ask, in honest earnestness, is there not 
serious danger from that controversy / Yes; just as much as from the breeze 
that stirs the stagnant waters of the pool ; or shakes, before their time, the 
dead leaves from the trees upon the hill. I mean to say, without a word that 
can give just offence to any man, that whatever is personal, and local, and oc- 
casional in this question, (far less agitating in the church of England than 
you suppose,*) is rapidly passing away. A year, or two, or three, will place it 
with the things that were, so far as its peculiarities are concerned. But the 
appeal made, when wicked hands were laid upon the church, to the principles 
of churchmen ; the assertion of the church’s character and rights, as indepen- 
dent of, and far above, the state ;+ the summons to the ancient faith, the ancient 


«““* This is said, with a full knowledge of all that has occurred in England, up to the 
middle of February ; the struggle for the Poetry Professorship at Oxford included. 
“+ © When the heaving of the earthquake began to be felt; when society appeared 
on the eve of retutning to its elements; when our bishops were exhorted inthe House 
of Lords, and by the head of the King’s government, to set their house in order ; 
and the overthrow of the establishment was openly threatened ; then began the more 
reflecting of the clergy to think, and to look around for some bond of union, which 
should still hold the church together, after she might have ceased to be the estahlish- 
ment. As was to be expected, the persons of whom we are speaking turned to the 
works ofthe Fathers: they found from them, that long before the reign of Constan- 
tine, the church had been, in essentials, precisely what she is at this day ; and they 
set themselves to the laudable task of instructing the minds of others, in England, as 
well as elsewhere, that the church, even if cast aside by the state, would retain all the 
essential authority which now belongs to her, and confer upon her faithful sons all the 
privileges which they now enjoy.’ —John Bull, 
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discipline, the ancient worship; the impulse given in every quarter of the 
church, to ancient piety, and ancient holiness, and ancient charity,—these 
will remain, as blessings to mankind, when every name that has been mixed 
up in this strife of tongues shall be forgotten. 

‘iv. But, finally, i is there not danger from the arts of Rome? Not since the 
price of the O’Connell interest has been found so far above its worth. The 
power of Rome, in England, is chiefly political. Let the calamities of Ireland, 
which are chiefly owing to her priests, be met, in some efficient way—as plans 
for meeting them are now in progress—and the name of popery will cease to 
give alarm. As it is, Rome makes no progress, that involves the slightest 
apprehension for the integrity of gospel truth. There, as here, wealth is 
brought in, from continental Europe, for the erection of churches, and the en- 
dowment of monasteries. There, as here, the Roman clergy and laity possess 
a zeal, and self-denial, and perseverance, which would become a better cause. 
Still, Rome makes no progress that involves the slightest apprehension for the 
integrity of gospel truth, The lists of popish chapels, and the maps which 
ever and anon come over to us, dotted and a-blaze with scarlet crosses, are to 
be taken with the largest measure of allowance ; and often indicate the seats 
of an occasional service, designed, not seldom, for a prospective congregation. 
Indeed, as I was well assured, the whole number of Romish chapels in Eng- 
land is scarcely greater than the number of churches which have been erected, 
since the revival of church building. Be this as it may be, the spirit that rose 
up at the clear trumpet call of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, breathes in the church 
of England still; and, at whatever cost, will stand between the truth and 
Rome.’”’—pp. 38—43. 
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DEPP OOPPPD COOP OTC OTR 


ORDINATIONS. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace ...........sssseecssseses sooee May 22. 
Lord Bishop of London, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly . senoeebe waned _ 
Bisbop of Lincoln, St. Peter’ s Church, Eaton Square, London ...... — 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster ........cccceccseseseeecscesceees cocccccccvcccccvccoocecs seeee -- 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral.........ccscccscscessccsesees ee -- 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral...........0.s.seseeee = — 
Bishop of Hereford, All Saints’ Church, Hereford ...........0.sse0e00 - 
Bishop of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford ....scssseeees cocoeee ececocccceee -- 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 

Allott, George............ B.A. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 

Arden, George .......+.. B.A. Wadbam Oxford Exeter 

Asbburst, Henry James 3.a. Exeter Oxford Oxford 

Bellamy, "JAMES «..0.000s B.A. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Bellson, Robert (Literate) London 

Birch, James Alex. ..... B.A. NewInn Hall Oxford Lincoln 

Birkett, John Parker* .a. Jesus Camb. Abp. of Canterbur 

Blenkison,Bartholomew 3.4. Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 

Bowden, Robert......... p.A. Wadham Oxford Exeter 

Brine, Gram James .,... 3.a. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Brown, Richard George m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 


Brown, Stephen........ . M.A, Jesus Camb. Exeter 


* One of the Masters of Harrow School. 
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DEACONS. 
Name, Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

h . Lincoln, with let, dim. 
Chapman, Edw. Jobn... 3.a. Wadbam Oxford } Bishop of Durham 
Charlton, Charles ...... 3.4. St. Jobn’s Camb. Peterborough 
Chittenden, Knapp T.. 3.a, St. Jobn’s Oxford Oxford 
Cohen, James® ......... B.A. Pembroke Camb. London 
Cornish, Hubert Henry m.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Oxford 
Darby, William ......... King’s London London 
Davies, Chas. Fizardt. .a. Queens’ Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Denning, James ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Hereford 
Drury, Benjm. Heatht. ua. Caius Cumb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Elliott, Charles John§. ».a. St. Cath, Hall Camb. London 
Ewart, William ..... oo BA, Exeter Oxford Peterborough 
Firman, Frederick ...... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Lincoln 
Fisher, Charles John|| . 2.4. Jesus Camb, London 
Garside, Charles B, .... 8.4. Brasenose Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Gordon, Alexander ... 8.4. Magdalen Hall Oxford London 
Goulburn, Meyrick Ed. u.a. Merton Oxford Oxford 
Green, Jobn  ........0006 Ba. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Harris, Henry............ B.A. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 
Harris, James............ B.A. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Headley,SamuelChess§ p.a. St. John's Camb. Eaton 

. loucester and Bristol, 
Hill, Henry..s.csessseee. sa. Wadbem Oxford } bye, Wp ames 
Hill, Rowland ......... z.a. Worcester Oxford Hereford 
Hindley, Hugh J. ...... B.A. Queens’ Camb. ; arene l. d. Bp. 
Hippesley, RobertWm. 1n.a, Exeter Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Howell, William C.**. 3.a. Brasenose Oxford London 
Jackson, William ...... BA. Oxford Oxford 
Jobnson, Edmundtt... 2.a. Trinity Dublin London 
Joy, William .......06. Ma. Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Joynes, Richard......... m.A. CorpusChristi Oxford Oxford 
Julius,Archibald Aneas s.a. St. John’s Camb, Lincoln 
Layng, William ......... z.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Peterborough 
Lee, Edward Henryft 3.a. New Inn Hall Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Litle,G. A. Magrath... s.a, Christ's Camb. London 
Lonsdale, Gylby James m.a. Balliol Oxford Oxford 
Ludgater, Henry§§ ... m.a, Trinity Camb. London 
McGhee, Thomas ...... M.A. Trinity Camb. London 
Mellon, Henry,}\|| Church Missionary College, Islington London 
Middlemist, Robert ... B.a. Christ’s Camb. Peterborough 
Miniken, William ...... p.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Gloucester & Bristol 
Montgomery, Sam. F.... ».a. Corpus Christi Camb. Hereford 
Nicholson, Thomas M. .B.a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Norman, Jobn ...... s+» B.A, Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
Paravicini, Francis de. s.a. Worcester Oxford Peterborough 
Peache, Alfred ......... B.A. Wadham Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Phillips,GeorgeG 4... Ba. Queens’ Camb. Londoa 
Pratt, Henry ........ woe BA. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Preedy, William T. ...  2.a. St. John’s Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 





* One of the Masters of Christ Church Hospital. 

+ Assistant Curate at Cranbrook, Kent. 
§ Assistant Curate at St. John’s, Islington. 

| A Curate in the parish churches of Orrington w, Tilbury, Essex, 


** Assistant Curate at Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

tt Assistant Curate at Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

§¢ Curate at Roding Aythorp, Essex. 

$4 Assistant Minister in the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, St. Andrew's, Holborn, 


t One of the Masters of Harrow School. 


Assistant Curate at Teddington, Middlesex. 


++ Colonial. 


\\|| Colonial. 
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Name. 


Radford, William J. A. 
Smith, Henry ..........+- 
Smith, Charles John * 

Smith, John ...... deine 
Spencer, Charles C.+... 
Spring, George Thomas 
Stanton, Vincent Johnt 
Sutton, Shuttleworth R. 
Tabor, Robert 8.§......... 
Templer, Henry Skinner 
Thomson, James} ...... 
Thomson, William...... 
Turton, Wm. Parsons... 
Vivian, John V........+. 
Vyee, G. S. He .....000 . 
Waldegrave, Samuel ... 
Whately, Joseph Wm. 


Watson, Geo. Thomas .. 


Watts, Richard ........ 
Webster, Samuel King. 
White, James Trevor... 
Whiting, Jobn Scott ... 
Williams, Price Robert 
Wilson, William Davis¥ 
Willmott, Robert E.**.. 
Wood, Edmund ......... 
Wood, Georgett ...... 
Woolcombe, George ... 
Wood, Charles Leonard 
Wollaston,Charles B.tt 


Andrews,T.Desborough 
Armstrong, Benj. -§§ 
Atwood, Wm. Edward. 
Aylward, A. A. .....0... 
Baker, Artbur.||||_ ...... 
Baxter, Arthur Geo.9 § 
Beckett, Rev. W. Thos. 
Wiese £1, F<. csuorsceses 


Bishop, Daniel Godfrey (Literate) 


Boys, Edward***® ...... 
Brothers, Jamestftt ... 
Broughton, Henry V... 
Buckland, Samuel....... 
Bullivant, Henry E..... 


ORDINATIONS. 
PRIESTS. 

Degree. College. University. 
B.a. Exeter Oxford 
pa. Christ Church Oxford 
p.A. Christ Church Oxford 

Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
B.A. St.Edmund HallOxford 
B.A. St. John’s Camb, 

Exeter Oxford 
B.A. Trinity Camb, 
s.c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford 
B.A. St. Jobn’s Camb. 
B.A. Queen's Oxford 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
Ba. Trinit Camb, 
g.A. Christ Church Oxford 
M.A. All Souls’ Oxford 
B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
BA. Trinity Dublin 
z.A. MagdalenHall Oxford 
B.A. Emmanuel Camb. 
B.A. Magdalen Camb. 
B.A. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Jesus Oxford 
p.a. Wadham Oxford 
B.A. Trinity Camb. 
p.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A. Oriel Oxford 
n.A. Christ Church Oxford 
nA. Jesus Oxford 
M.A. Exeter Oxford 

PRIESTS, 

m.A. Corpus Christi Oxford 
B.A. Caius Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Oxford 
pA. Worcester Oxford 
p.Aw Wadbam Oxford 
B.A. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. ‘Trinity Oxford 
M.A. University Oxford 
p.A. Wadham Oxford 
z.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. 
M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
p.A. Catherine Hall Camb. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


§ 
t 


Exeter. 
Oxford. 
London 
Hereford. 
London. 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
London. 
Oxford. 
London. 
Exeter 
London 
Oxford 
Lincoin 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Hereford, |. d. Bisbop of 
Llandaff 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
London 
London 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London 
Exeter 
Oxford 
London 


Oxford 

London 

Oxford 
Peterborough 
London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Peterborough 
London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Peterborough 
Oxford 
Peterborough 


* Assistant Curate at Brompton, Middlesex. 

+ Assistant Curate at Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 

t Assistant Curate at St. bride’s, Fleet-street. 

§ Assistant Curate at St. George’s Bloomsbury. 
|| One of the Masters at Christ’s Hospital. 


€ Assist.Curate at the Church of St. Mary, and the Chapel of St. James, Walthamstow. 


** Assistant Curate at St. James’s, Ratcliffe, Middlesex. 
tt Assistant Curate at Hackney, Middlesex. 
tt Assistant Curate at Al! Souls’, Marylebone, Middlesex. 
§§ Curate at St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill, St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
| Curate of Trinity Church, Marylebone. 
ttt Curate at Brabourn, Kent. 


*** Curate at Deal. 





{4 Curate at Croydon, 
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Name. 


Collis, Day John........ 
Cornish, Brooking T... 
Davy, Charles Raikes.. 
Dixie, Beaumont........ 
Drury, Henry J.......... 
Elliot, John E........... 
Ellis, Samuel Adcock... 
Everett, Edward......... 
Everett, Chas. Dundas. 
Fiske, Robert® ......... 
Fletcher, Joho........... 
Gane, Briscoe Morland 
Garrard, Thomas ...... 
Gunning, J. W....0.0 
Guise, George C. ....... 
Halkett, D. Stewartt... 
Haskins, H. Edmund... 
Hibbs, Richard.......... 
Hill, Edward............. 


Degree. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.As 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A-e 
B.A. 
BA. 
B.As 
B.A, 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


ORDINATIONS, 


PRIESTS, 


College. 


W orcester 
Oriel 

Balliol 
Emmanuel 
Worcester 
Catharine Hall 
St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Queen’s 

St. John’s 

St. Mary Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
St. John’s 
Queens’ 
Durham 
Trinity 
Queen's 

St. John’s 

St. Edmund H. 
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University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford Oxford 

Oxford Oxford 

Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Camb. Peterborough 

Oxford Exeter 

Camb. Peterborough 

Camb. Exeter 

Camb. Peterborough 

Oxford Hereford 

Camb. London 

Oxford London 

Oxford Exeter 

Oxford Oxford 

Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Camb. London 

Oxford Oxford 

Camb. Lincoln 

Oxford Oxford 


Hobbs, Septimus,t of the Church Missionary College, Islington, London 


Hobhouse, Reginald ... 
Hughes, Isaac........... 
Hunt, Robt. Sharpland 


Illingworth, Howman B. 
Jackson, William........ 
Jenkins, R, Charles§... 
Jones, Wm. Henry |... 
Kemp, George ......... 
Knight, William,........ 
Lander, John ............ 
Luscombe, E. Knighton 
Lloyd, Edgar..,.........0 
May, Edw. Thomas ,., 
Marshall, James......... 
Martin, John............. 
Martin, Jobn............. 
Meeres, Henry** 
Mills, Frederick 


Neate, Richard Henry tt 


Newman, Symons Wm. 


Page, Vernon 


Pope, Alexander 


Rogers, William 
Ross, C. Sydenham . 


Rowlatt, John C......... ) 
Sargent, Edward,++ Church Missionary College, Islington 


* Licensed Curate at Elmdon. 
§ Curate of Willesden, Middlesex. 


Neale, John M. ......... 


Peach, Henry Jobn..... 
Plumer, Julius John... 
POW RR Ba. Gs ciccievesecs 
Reynardson, Jobn B.... 
Reynolds, Edward...... 
Rich, W. H. Jobn E... 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
BAe 
B.A, 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BAe 
B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


BeA, 
B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A, 


M,A. 


B.A. 


Balliol 


Oxford 


Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Corpus Cristi Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Merton Oxford 
Jesus Camb, 
Worcester Oxford 
Sidney Sussex Oxford 
St. John’s Camb, 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Wadbam Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb, 
Balliol Oxford 
Queens’ Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb, 
Wadbam Oxford 
New College Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 


St.Mary Mag. H.Oxford 


Queens’ 


{ Curate at Trinity Church, Marylebone. 


tt Curate at St. Mary, Haggerstone. 


Camb. 


Hereford 
Hereford, by 1. d. from 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Gloucester and Bristol 

Exeter 
Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
Oxford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Exeter 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Exeter 
Oxford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Exeter 
London 
Hereford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Peterborough 
Oxford 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Oxford 
Exeter 
Exeter, by let. 
: Bath and Wells 
Lincoln 
London 


t Curate at All Souls, Marylebone, { Colonial, 
| Curate at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 


*® Curate at Highgate, Middlesex. 
tt Colonial. 


dim, 




























































B.A. 
Tucker, John Thomas,§ Church 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 
Nume. Degree. College. Dniversity. Ordaining Bishop. 

Sharpe, W. Charlies ... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Oxford 
Sharpe, Samuel Curtis.. 3.4. Christ's Camb. Exeter 
Simmonds, J.delaSaux s.a. St. Edmund H. Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Skrine, Harcourt .......  8.a. Wadbam Oxford Gloucester and omen 

. . London, by }. d. from 
Snowdon, Rich. Smith., B.A.  cseceseee coabeance the. Bp. ye Chichester 
St. John, Ambrose* ... 3.4. Christ’s Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Stock, Joho Russellf 8.a. St. John’s Camb, London 
Stooks, Thomas Frasert m.a. Trinity Camb. London 
Story, Philip Wm...... . BA, Christ's Oxford Peterborough 
Symonds, Jobn ......... B.a. Clare Hall Camb. Exeter 
Taylor, Fitzwilliam J... B.a. Christ’s Oxford Exeter 
Toms, Humphry Wm,.. 8.a, Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Thomson, Henry T...... Magdalene Camb. Exeter 


Missionary College, Islington, London 


Underwood, Richard... 3.a. St. Jobn’s Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Usborne, Henry......... B.A. Balliol Oxon Lincoln 

Walkin, J. Wm........... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 

Whitehead, T. Clark... s.a. Magdalen Oxford London 

Williams, John D........ Ba. Queens’ Camb, Hereford 

Wilson, Jobn .,.......... m.A. Catherine Hall Camb. London 

Woodcock, Geo, Heary 3.4. Emmanuel Camb, Lincoln 

Wright, Buchan W. ... 3.4. Clare Hall Camb, Lincoln 





ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York will 
bold an Ordination at Bishopthorpe, on 
Sunday, the 12th of June. 

The Bishop of Ely, in London, on the 
5th of June, 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, at St. Asaph, 
on the 5th of June. 

The Bishop of Chichester, at Chiches- 
ter, on the 19th of June. 

The Bishop of Winchester, at Farnham, 
on the 10th of July. 

The Bishop of Durbam, at Durham, on 
the 10th of July. 

The Bishop of Worcester, at Worcester, 
on the 10th of July. 

The Bishop of i. at Ripon, on the 
Sist of July. 

The Bishop of Norwich, at Norwich, on 
the 7th of August. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, at Salisbury, | 
on the 25th of September. 

The Bishop of Oxford, at Oxford, on the 
18th of December. 





VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of London intends to 
hold bis Visitation in October next. 








Diocese or Worcester. — The Lord 
Bishop of Worcester intends to bold his 
Visitations and Confirmations at the fol- 
lowing times and places : 

Visitations.—At Bromsgrove, Aug. 9; 
at Stratford-on-Avon, 10th; at Evesbam, 
11th; at Worcester, 12th; at Coleshill, 
16th; at Coventry, 17th; at Southam, 
18th. 

Confirmations—July 4, at Worcester, 
(for the city,) at eleven o’clock; July 5, 
at Worcester, (for the neighbouring pa- 
rishes,) at eleven ; July 6, at Malvern, at 
twelve ; July 7, at Upton, at twelve ; July 


| 8, at Droitwich, at twelve; July 11, at 


Inkberrow, at eleven, and at Studley, at 
three; July 12, at Alcester, at twelve ; 
July 13, at Stratford, at eleven; July 14, 
at Shipston, at three; July 15, at Broad- 
way, at eleven, and at Evesbam at three; 
July 16, at Pershore, at eleven; July 18, 
at Bromsgrove, at eleven, and at Red- 
ditch, at three ; July 19, at Bellbroughton, 
at eleven, and at Oldswinford, at three ; 
July 20, at Dudley, at eleven; July 21, 
at Halesowen, at three; July 22, at Kid- 
derminster, at eleven ; July 23, at Hartle- 
bury, at eleven; July 25, at Birmingham, 
at twelve ; July 26, at Solihull, at twelve ; 


* Curate at Walmer, 
t To be licensed to the chapel at Cornish Hall End, Finching field. 


¢ Assistant Curate, Kentish Town. 


§ Colonial. 
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July 27, at Henley-in-Arden, at eleven ; 
July 28, at Warwick, at eleven ; July 29, 
at Leamington, at eleven, and at Kenil- 
worth, at three; Jaly 30, at Southam, at 
twelve ; August 1, at Dunchurch, at ele- 
ven, and at Rugby, at three ; August 2, 
at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, at twelve ; Aug. 
8,at Coventry, at eleven; August 4, at 
Nuneaton, at three; August 5, at Poles- 
worth, at eleven, and at Sutton Coldfield, 
at three ; August 6, at Colesbill, at eleven. 
















CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS AND 
PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Tomlinson, to be Bishop of Gib- 
raltar, 

Rev. R. Aitken, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Caithness. 

Rev. A. Austin, to the R. of Littleton 
Drew, Wilts; pat., Bp. of Salisbury. 
Rev. G. Alston, to the Incumbency of St. 

Philip’s Church, Bethnal Green. 

Rev. W. Baillie, Head Master of Kil- 
kenny College, to the Living of Clon- 
devadock, Ireland, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. H. Maturin, 

Rev. A. Young Bazett, to the P. C. of 
Quedgeley, Gloucestershire ; patroness, 
Mrs. Curtis Hayward. 

Hon, and Rev. C. B. Bernard, A.M., R. 
of Bantry, tu the Prebend of Kilbrogan, 
in the Cathedral of St. Finbar, Cork, 
vacant by the promotion of the Rev. H. 
T. Newman to the Deanery of Cork. 

Rev. W. A. Bouverie, one of the Domes- 
tic Chaplains of the Lord Bisbop of 
Salisbury, a Rural Dean tothe Deanery 
of Rendenball in the dio. of Norwich. 

Rev. J. Brownlow, to the Benefice of 
Clonegam, Ireland ; pat., the Crown. 

Rev. W. Buswell, B.A., R. of Widford, 
Chaplain to Chelmsford Union-house. 

Rev. T. Chamberlain, to the V. of St. 
Thomas, Oxford ; pats., Dean and Ch. 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rev. R. Clarke, to the C. of Geasbill, 
King’s county, Kildare. 

Rev. R. P. Coates, to be Head Master of 
tbe Chatham and Rochester Proprietary 
Classical and Mathematical School. 

Rev. IT. C. Colls, M.A., of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, to be C. of Ringsfield, 
Suffolk. 

Rev, 8S. Corbett, to the Living of Ordsall, 
Yorkshire; pat., Lord Wharncliffe. 

Rev. T. Corfield, to the P. C, of Ben- 
shall, Salop. 

Rev. H. Crowther, to the Dist. Church 
of St. John’s, Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight; pat., Rev. H. Worsley. 

Rev. J. Dodsworth, to the V. of Norfolk ; 

pat., H.C. Dodsworth, Esq. 


Rev. T. F. Edwards, to be a Rural Dean 


for the Deanery of Fincham, in the 
Archdeaconry of Norfolk, 


Rev. R. Fayrer, to be Minister of Emme- 


nual Church, Camberwell, pat., Sir E. 
Bowyer Smitb, Bart. 


Rev. T. Fitzherbert, to the V. of Marston 


Magna, Somerset; pat., Mrs, A. Fitz- 
herbert. 


Rev. W. C. Fynes, to the P. C. of Maiden 


Bradley, Wilts.; pats,, Dn. and Ch, 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Rev. G. Greaves, to the Incumbency of 


Christ Church, Herne Bay. 

Rev. E, Hall, to be Chaplain to the Bri- 
tish residents at Corfu. 

Rev. W. W. Harvey, R. of Traro, to be 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Fal- 
mouth, 

Rev. J, Hayne, B.A., to the R.of Stawley, 
Somersetsbire ; pat., J. Hayne, Esq. 

Rev. J. Healy, to the V. of Scalford ; 
pat., Duke of Rutland. Mr, Healy 
bas hereby vacated Newchurch in Win- 
wick, one of the five new livings formed 
out of the rectory of Winwick by an 
act of parliament passed last year, and 
which livings the rector of Winwick, 
the Rev. J. Hornby, bag most nobly 
consented to endow forthwith, at the 
sacrifice of not less than 2,000/, a-year 
out of the income of Winwick. 

Rev. T. H. Heathcote, to be one of the 
Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. 

Rev. C. Hodge, to the P. C. of Scofton, 
Notts, ; pat., J. S. Foljambe, Esq. 

Rev. G, Hogge, to the Consolidated Rec- 
tories of Beechamwell St. John and 
Beechamwell St. Mary, in Norfolk ; pat., 
Jobn Motteux, Esq., Beechamwell. 

Rev. W. Holmes, to the R. of Theverton, 
in exchange for the R. of West New- 
ton, both in Norfolk. 

Rev. W. T. Hutchins, to the R. of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. 

Rev. C. H. Hutton, to the P. C. of 
Horsepath, Oxford; pats., President 
and Fellows of Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 

Rey. T. W. Johnes, to the V. of Welton, 
Northamptonshire ; pat., Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Rev. J. Johnstone, to the R. of Baug- 
hurst, Hants. ; pat., Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Rev. H. Kirby, to the R. of Great Wal- 
dingfield, Suffolk; pats., Master and 
Fellows of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 

Rev. W. H. Lewthwaite, to the C, of St. 
Luke’s Church, Clifford, Bramham. 

Rev. T. Lowe, to the P. C. of Oldbam, on 

the petition of the inhabitants of the 

township. 
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Rev. T. R. Medwin, M.A., to the C. of 

' Christ Chureb, Blackfriars, London. 

Rev. R. Morton, to the C. of Geddington, 
near Kettering, Northamptonsbire. 

Rev. 8, Payne, to the R. of Castle Con- 
nell, Treland, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. J. Crampton. 

Rev. T. Perrott, to the R. of Walton-on- 
Trent, Derby; pat., Lord C. Towns. 
hend. 

Rev. E. Prodgers, to the R. of St. Peter's, 
Ayot, Herts ; pat., Earl of Mexborough. 

Rev. T. Remington, to be Chaplain to the 
Earl of Burlington. 

Rev. R. Rigg, to the R. of St. Clement's, 
Norwich; pats., Master and Fellows of 
Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge. 

Rev. M. W. W. Russell, to the R. of 
Benefield, Northamptonshire; pat., J. 
W. Russell, Esq. 

Rev. G. B. Sandford, to the P. C. of 
Minsbul!, Cheshire. 

Rev. R. C. Savage, to the P. C, of Tam- 
worth, Staffordshire; patron, Captain 
A’Court, M.P. 

Rev, W. R, Sharpe, to the C. of Clarebo- 
rough, Notts. 

Rev. R. Shittler, to the V. of Alton Pan- 
cras, Dorset ; pats., Dean and Chapter 
of Sarum. 

Rev. W. B. Smith, to the P. C. of St. 
John’s, Deritend, Birmingham. 

Rev. H. J. Stephenson, to the R. of St. 
Nicholas, Worcester. 

Rev. T. Symonds, to be one of the Domes- 
tic Chaplains to the Earl of Maccles- 
field. 

Rev, R. T. W. Taylor, to the R. of St, 
Mewan, Cornwall; pat., R. Taylor, 
Esq. 

Rev. W. Thomas, to the C. of Brading, 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. T. Townsend, V. of Burnchurch, 
Kilkenny, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to the Earl of Belmore. 

Rev. T. Twysden, to the R. of Charleton, 
Devonsbire ; patroness, Mrs. Isabella 
Twysden., 

Rev. E, A. Webber, to the R. of Batheal- 
ton; patroness, Mrs. E. Webber. 

Rev. J. Webber, to the P. C. of Thorne 
St. Margaret, Somerset, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. E. Webber, pat., 
the Archdeacon of Taunton. He has 
also been licensed to the Chaplaincy of 
the Wellington Union. 

Rev. W. Wells, to be C. of the Parish 
Church of Stockport. 

Rev. J. M. Wilde has been appointed by 
the Lord Bishop of Chester to one of 
the Weaver Churches of Chester. 

Rev. M. Wilson, to the P. C. of Barrow- 
ford, Lancashire ; pat., V. of Whalley. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. J. Athow, R of Hatlcott, Bucks. 

Rev. J. Barneby, B.D., R, of Stepney, 
Middlesex, and Lecturer of Bromyard, 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College. 

Rev. E. J. Bell, V. of Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. J. Blackmore, R. of Combemartin, 
Devon., pat., Rev. Wm. Toms, and 
Oare, Somersetshire. 

Rev. P. E. Butler, at Peckham New 
Town, Surrey, B.A., formerly Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Ipswich. 

Rev. T. Bowen, R. of Troedyraur, Car- 
diganshire, 

Rev. E. Butt, R. of Toller Fratrum, Dorset, 
pat., J. Fleming, Esq. 

Rev. H. Cook, formerly R. of Darfield, 
and Black Notley, Essex. 

Rev. J. Dobson, of Preston, Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Drake, R. of Intwood, cum Kes- 
wick, near Norwich, Norfolk, pat., J.S. 
Muskett, Esq. 

Rev. J. Webb Edge, R. of Strelley and 
Bilborough, Nottingham, pat., J. W. 
Edge, Esq. 

Rev. T. S, Escott, R.of Brompton Ralph 
and Kittisford, Somersetsbire, Prebend. 
of Wells, Rural Dean of the Deanery of 
Dunster and Minebead, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. 

Rev. T. Furness, Hatcliffe Dale Vicarage, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. R. Hall, M.A., late Curate of 
East Cowton, in the diocese of Ripon. 

Rev. J. Hayes, Incumbent of Harpurley, 
near Manchester. 

Rev. R. Hebson, B.A., of Queen’s Coll. 
Oxford, and late curate of Tetbury, 
Gloncestershire. 

Rev. T. S. Hodges, R. of Little Waltham. 

Rev. J. A. Johnston, Assistant Minister 
of Trinity Church, Newington, 

Rev. E. Knott, R. of Weeke, Hants, pat., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Rev. J. Lamh, V. of Hasey, Lincolnshire, 
and R. of Stretton Rutland. 

Rev. S. J. Lewin, V. of Ifield, R. of Craw- 
ley, Sussex ; also R. of Rushdon, Nor- 
thampton. 

Rev. W. Marsh, M. A., Chaplain of Mor- 
den College, Blackheath, Kent. 

Rev. W. Meyrick, M. A., Bath, 

Rev. Sir W. Murray, Bart., R. of Loft- 
house, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Nott, R. of Weeke, Hants, pat., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Rev. B. Peile, C. of Hatfield, Herts. 

Rev. J. Porter, Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Blackburn, 

Rev. J. H. Prowett, of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 
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Rev. J. W. Richard, late Head Master of | Rev. H. Thomas, Assistant Chaplain to 


the Manchester Free Grammar School. 
Rev. J.B. Sams, R, of Honington, Suffolk, 
and South Wootton, Norfolk, one of the 
Ministers of St. Mary’s Parish, Bury 
St. Pannen, 
Rev. J. Shacleton, 
crescent, Clifton. 
Rey. E. Sidney, C. of Acle, Norfolk. 
Rev. T. Stephens, V. of Kirk Patrick, 
Isle of Man. 


late of Cornwallis- 


the Tower, 

Rev. J, Thompson, Perpetual Curate of 
Matterdale, Cumberland, 

Rev. W. H. Trentham, Head Master of 
East Retford School, Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. J. Walker, 

Rev. R. Walter, R. of Parkham, Devon., 
pat., Rev. W. Walter. 

Rev, T. Wilson, late Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Kingston, Surrey, and 
Chaplain of Hampton Court Palace, 
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April 30, 1842. 
NMacpatexe Coittrcr.—A_ Fellowship 
is vacant in this College, which will be 
filled up on the festival of St. James the 
Apostle, next ensuing. Candidates are at 
liberty to call on the President on any day 


before the 2lst of July next, bringing with | 


them a copy of their baptismal register, 
and a testimonial of good conduct from 
their College, 
Northamptonshire, and graduates of the 
University. 

Sr. Joun’s Cortece.— Three Founder's- 
kin Fellowships are vacant in this College, 
and will be filled up on the 27th of June, 
1842, Candidates must present themselves 
for examination on Wednesday, the 22nd 
of June. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday 
_ the following Degrees were confer- 
red i— 

Masters of Arts—E. W. Rowden, Fel- 
low of New; Rev. W. Pearson, Exeter ; 
Rev. M. Anstis, Exeter; Rev. J. Jones, 
Jesus; Rev. C. Nevile, Trinity; Rev. 
G. C. Swayne, Scholar of Corpus. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Ruskin, Christ 
Church, grand comp.; (. Vansittart, 
Oriel, grand comp.; H. O. Holmes, 
Brasenose, grand comp.; M. Shaw, Brase- 
nose; J. M. Fletcher, Brasenose; W. 
Ewart, Exeter; J. ‘Tonkin, Exeter; J. 
H. Griffin, New Inn Hall; H. Hanmer, 
New Inn Hall; V. C. Day, New Inn 
Hall; J. L. Harding, New Inn Hall; J. 


They must be natives of 


_ for the Emperor Napoleon ; 


L. S. Dudman, Wadham; A. C. Rowley, 
Wadham; C. J. S. Bowles, Wadham; J. 
Harris, Pembroke ; S. Sheddon, Pem- 
broke; J. W. Distin, Pembroke; W. 
Vigor, Worcester; J. Lea, Worcester ; 
R. F. Wright, St. John’s; L. K, Bruee, 
Baliol; C. F. Seymour, University: R. 
S. Fox, University; H. C. W. Ekins, 
Trinity. 

In a Convoeation holden on Thursday 
last, at twelve o'clock, it was unanimously 
agreed to accept Lady Chantrey’s munifi- 
cent offer to present to the University the 
Originals of Sir PF. Chantrey’s Monu- 
mental and other large Figures, on eondi- 
tion that a permanent place be assigned to 
them in the Western Sculpture Gallery of 
the new University Galleries now in the 
course of erection, as laid down in Mr. 
Cockerell’s plan ; also the entire series of 
the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s busts, toge- 
gether with his copies from Antique Sta- 
tues and Busts, the greater part of whieh 
were taken at Rome from moulds made 
it being un- 
derstood, that if it should ever be neces. 


| sary to remove the larger casts from the 


A. Froude, Oriel; J. J. Wilkinson, | 
Queen’s ; J. Jessop, Queen's; J. Jameson, | 


Queen’s; W. B. Turner, Queen's ; C. 5. 
Hawkins, Magdalene ag ro T. Wilms- 
hurst, M: igdalene Hall; J. ‘IT. Il. Evans, 
Magdalene Hall; J. W. Pesca Jesus ; 


Von, XXI.—Jene, 1842. 


place selected for their reception, a room 
of equal dimensions connected with the 
above-named Sculpture Gallery shall be 
provided for them, in whieh the whole col- 
lection, under the name of the Chantrey 
Collection, shall be always kept together. 
Lady Chantrey has also signified her in- 
tention to defray the cost of removing the 
collection to Oxford. 


May 7. 


In a Convocation holden yesterday, the 
nomination of J. A. Ogle, D.M., Clinieal 
Professor of Medicine, and of C. G. By. 
Daubeney, D.M., Professor of Lotany 
and Agriculture, to be Examiners of Can- 
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didates for Medical Degrees in the ensu- 
ing Term, was approved by the house. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, W. F. Donkin, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, (who was on the 3rd 
inst. nominated by the electors appointed 
by Sir H. Savile, to the Professorship of 
Astronomy, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. G. H.S. Johnson, M.A., Fel- 
low of Queen's College,) was admitted, 
with the accustomed formalities, to the 
Savilian Professorship of Astronomy. 

The following Degrees were confer- 
red :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. I. H. Gossett, 
Exeter; H. C. Adams, Demy of Magda- 
lene; E. K. Burney, Demy of Magda- 
lene ; Rev. J. Innes, Trinity ; R. My- 
nors, University ; Rev. R. O. W alker, 

John’s; Rey. E. Curtis, Magdalene 
Hall; J. E. Grubb, Pembroke, 

Bachelors of Arts —H. B. Barry, 
Scholar of Queen’s; E. Pedder, Brase- 
nose; G. Lewthwaite, University; I. 
Fanshawe, Scholar of Balliol; S. W. 
Wayte, Scholar of Trinity; M. Bernard, 
Scholar of ‘Trinity ; Hl. D. Heatley, St. 
John’s; E. N. Conant, St. John’s; H. 
Linney, Scholar of Worcester; RK. W., 
Bush, Scholar of Worcester ; W. Andrew, 
Scholar of Worcester; J. Collingwood, 
Scholar of Pembroke. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon 
of the same day, it was unanimously 
agreed to grant, out of the funds of the 
Bodleian Library, an augmentation to the 
stipend of the Librarian of 1504 per an- 
num. And at the same time it was agreed 
to authorize the Bedels to pay yearly to 
the Janitor of the Library a salary of 201. 
out of the fees received by them for the 


Librarian and Janitor, from Bachelors of 


Law and of Arts; it being understood 
that in future every member of the Uni- 
versity, either alone or with friends, pro- 
vided he appear in his proper academical 
dvess, shall be admitted to the Picture 
Gallery without payment, the Janitor be- 
ing allowed to continue to receive fees 
from strangers who shall not be accom- 
panied by any member of the University. 
An intimation having been received 
from the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, that the 
Perpetual Curaey of Holme Cultram, in 
the County of Cumberland, is void by the 
resignation of the Rev. R. Collinson, 
M.A., the Vice-Chancellor informs Mem- 
bers of Convocation, that some day in next 
term will be fixed for the election of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Collinson. We understand 


thatthe Rev. Joseph Simpson, M.A.,, of 


Queen’s College, is a candidate for the 
above Curacy. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected from Westminster School, Students 
of Christ Church :—T. J. Prout, L. C. 
Randolph, and J. P. Maud. 


May 14. 


The names of those candidates who, at 
the Examinationin Easter Term, in Literis 
Humanioribus, were admitted by the 
Public Examiners according to the alpha- 
betical arrangement prescribed by the 
statute, are as follows :-— 

Crass I.— Andrew, W., Scholar of 
Worcester; Bernard, M., Scholar of 
Trinity ; De Teissier, G. F., Scholar of 
Corpus; Fanshawe, F., and Temple, F., 
Scholars of Balliol; ‘Tweed, J. P., Fellow 
of Exeter; Wayte, S. W., Scholar of 
‘Trinity. 

Crass IJ. — Barry, H. B., Michel 
Scholar of Queen’s; Binney, H., Scholar 


of Worcester; Buckle, G., Scholar of 


Corpus; Bush, R. W., Scholar of Wor- 
cester; Cowburn, A., Scholar of Exeter 
—— H., Commoner of University ; 
Grane, J. W., Commoner of Exeter 
Ilawkins, ¢ .. Conmoner of Christ Cherch: 
James, E. B., Scholar of Queen’s; Tickell, 
E. A., Scholar of Balliol. 

Crass I11.—Bucknill, G., Commoner 


of Trinity ; Collingwood, J., Scholar of 
Pembroke; Conant, E. N., Commoner of 
John’s; Dickerson, R. C., Seholar of 


Worcester ; Evetts, T'., Scholar of Corpus ; 
Falkner, T. A., and Heatly, H, D., Com- 
moners of St. John’s; Henderson, R., 
Commoner of Wadham; Inman, H. F., 
Commoner of Lincoln ; Newbald, S., 
Commoner of Wadham; Pedder, E., 
Hulme, Exhibitioner of Brasenose; Rob- 
bins, H., Bible Clerk of Wadham; Roope, 
R., Commoner of Wadham ; Rusher, W. 
E., Commoner of Magdalene Hall. 

Crass I1V.—Bolland, W., 


Oriel ; Coventry, J., Commoner of Mag- 
dalene Hall; Crawley, G. 1. L., Servitor 
of Christ Church ; Darling, J., Commoner 
of Christ Church; Everett, W., Fellow 


of New; Ewart, W., Commoner of 


Exeter ; Goodwin, H., Servitor of Christ 
Chureh ; Green, T. R., Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln ; Kinlock, A., 
Commoner of St. Mary Hall; Laugharne, 
T. R. J., Commoner of Jesus; Lopes, 
M. L., Gentleman Commoner of Oriel: 
Mason, J. W., Scholar of Jesus; Mills, 
R. T., Bible Clerk of Magdalene; Mor- 
gan, E. J., Commoner of Wadham ; 
Nevill, J. ¥., Commoner of Oriel; Routh, 
M. J., Scholar of Pembroke; Ruskin, J., 


Scholar of 
University ; Bousfield, W., Commoner of 
Lineoln ; Clements, J., Commoner of 
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Gentleman Commoner of Christ Church ; 
Swayne, R. G., Commoner of Wadham, 


ki. A. Dayoan, ’ 

¥ > “new 

7 2 to Examiners. 
EK. H. Hawsetr, § 

A meeting of the Trustees of the Dyke 
Scholarships in St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
founded in that University by ‘Thomas 
Dyke, formerly of Tetton House, in the 
parish of Kingston, Somerset, Doctor of 
Medicine, was held at the Castle Inn, in 
Taunton, on Saturday, the 30th of April, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates 
to fill up the vacant Scholarship, which 
was this year thrown open to every county 
in England, in consequence of its not 
being filled up the last year, ‘There are 
four gendemen nominated, each under 
nineteen years of age—namely, one from 
Oxford, one from Winchester, one from 
Bath, and one from Bridgewater. We 
understand that the examination and elee- 
tion will take place in Trinity Term, and 
it is supposed there will be a strong con- 
test.— Dorset County Chronicle. 


May 21. 

At a meeting of the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors holden on Monday 
last, it was agreed that the Commemora- 
tion sheuld be holden on Wednesday, the 
Sth of June. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days in the 
present ‘lerm—viz. : Thursd: iy, June 2; 
Thursday, June 9; ‘Thursday, June 30; 
Saturday, July 9. 

A Conoregation will be holden on Tues 
day, July Sth, sofely for the purpose of 
admitting Inceptors to their Regency. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew pro- 
poses to form another Elementary Class 
this Term. Persons wishing to attend 
o Class are requested to call on the 

tev. C. Seager, of Worcester College. 

The Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory will read a Lecture in the Clarendon, 
at one o'clock, on ‘Thursday, June the 
Yad, upon the Life and Times of Pope 
Gregory the First, or the Great. 

In a Congregation holden on Saturday 
last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 


Doctor in Medicine — W. ‘I'wining, 
Balliol. 
Bachelor in Civil Law—S. C. Denison, 


Stowell Fellow of 
comp. 

Masters of Arts — Rev. Il. Batten, 
Exeter, grand comp.; Rev. J. Mansfield, 
‘Trinity; H. W. Acland, Fellow of All 


University, grand 


Souls; Rev. R. G. Boodle, Oriel; S, 
Burstall, Scholar of University ; F. Tate, 
Scholar of University; Rev. T. W. Rob- 
son, University; Rev. E. Hill, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; H. A. Bathurst, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. A. Falkner, St. 
John’s, grand comp; R. 'T. Mills, Mag- 
dalene ; J. Stephens, Trinity; L. C. 
Bathurst, Trinity; G. E. Jemmett, 
Trinity; T. R. Green, Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioner, Lincoln ; H. F. Inman, 
Lincoln; W. E. Rusher, Magdalene 
Hall ; J. W. Grane, Exeter; S. W. New- 
bald, Wadham; R. Henderson, Wadham ; 
R. A. H. ee Wadham; M. L. 
Lopes, Oriel ; Y. Nevill, Oriel; M. 
J. Routh, the of Pembroke; P. L, 
Maistre, Scholar of Pembroke; S. Min- 
ton, Worcester; FE. A. Tickell, Scholar 
of Balliol; H. Ellison, University; R. 
Rolleston, University ; A. J). Campbell, 
St. John’s, incorporated from ‘Trinity, 
Dublin. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday 
last, being the first day of ‘Trinity or Act 
Term, the following gentlemen were no- 
minated by the Vice-Chancellor and Proc- 
tors to be Masters of the Schools for the 
ensuing year :— : 

The Rev. J. W. Richards, M.A., late 
Fellow of Corpus; the Rev. D. Mel- 
ville, M.A., Brasenose; J. F. Boyes, 
M.A. St. John’s. 

In the same Convoeation, the Rev. 
W. L. Chafy, M.A., of Sidney Sussex, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, 

In a Congregation holden the same day, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. Foley, 
Fellow of Wadham. 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation 
—W. Robertson, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalene. 

Masters of Arts — Rev. D. Ilunter, 
Exeter, grand comp. ; T. Kent, Wad- 
ham, grand comp.; J. J. Foulkes, Jesus, 
grand comp.; Rev. T. B. Adair, Exeter ; 

Rev. H. R. Woolley, Rev. E. J. Wileocks, 
Lincoln; Rev. W. L. Darell, W. C, 
Morland, W. Currer, Christ Chureh ; 
Rev. J. Fletcher, Rev. R. Tomlins, St. 
Mary a R. Joynes, Scholar of Corpus; 
Rev. Knight, Scholar of Worcester 
J. = Fellow of Oriel; Rev. J. B. 

Sweet, Rev. J. BE. L. Schreiber, Balliol, 

Bac shelors of Arts—C. F.W yatt, Christ 
Chureh, grand comp.; H. Goodwin, 
Christ Church; R. Weatherell, C. EF. 
Brewin, l. E. B. Cole, Su E dmund Tall; 
J. W. Clapeott, Lincoln; F. W. Vaux, 
A. Gordon, R. Watts, J. Coventry, Cs 


Cook, Magdalene Hall; J. C. Paxton, G. 
Meynell, W. G. Bradley, R. Stanton, 
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Brasenose; R. G. Swayne, G. W. Paul, 
Wadham; A. A. Aylward, S. M. Bark- 
worth, A. Barrett, Worcester; C. J, 
Parke, Oriel; H. G. J. Parsons, Demy 
of Magdalene; F. Temple, Scholar of 
Balliol; Hl. Robinson, St. Alban Hall ; 
S. Lucas, W. Jackson, J. Merry, W. L, 
Collett, Queen’s. 

In a Congregation holden yesterday, 
Mr. J. Morris, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was incorporated of Brasenose 
College. 

On Saturday last, Mr. LH. W. Norman, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted 
actual Fellow of that Society. 

On Saturday, the 14th inst., Mr. F. W. 
Parker was elected Scholar of Pembroke 
College, on the foundation of Cutler 
Boulter. On the same day Mr. J. Rum- 
sey was elected a Bible Clerk of the same 
College. 

On Saturday, the 14th inst., C. W. 
Stocker, D.D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
was instituted by the Commissary of the 
Bishop of Lichfield to the Rectory of 
Draycott-le- Moors, in the county of Staf- 
ford, on the presentation of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford. 

On Wednesday last, John Freeborn, 
son of Mr. Freeborn, surgeon, of this 
city, was elected Bible Clerk of Worces- 
ter College. ‘There were seven candidates. 

The Rev. D. Melville, of Brasenose 
College, who was nominated as a Master 
of the Schools on Wednesday last, has 
been appointed one of the Tutors of Dur- 
ham University. 

Tue Inisu Cortece— Visitor, the Lord 
Primate of all Ireland.—At a meeting 
held at the lodgings of the Warden of New 
College, on the 16th of May, the Rev, the 
Vice-Chancellor in the chair, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to:— 

}. Moved by the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Principal of Brasenose College, 
seconded by the Rev. the Warden of New 
College— That this meeting is duly sen- 
sible of the important position occupied by 
the Irish church, in the present cireum- 
stances of the empire, and of the church at 
large.” 

2. Moved by the Rev. the President of 
Trinity College, seconded by the Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas, B.D,— That to assist 
inthe formation of a body of clergy capable 
of exercising all the offices of their mi- 
nistry towards the I:ish people in their 
native language, appears, on the testimony 
of persons best acquainted with the state 
of the country, to be the most efficacious 


{ 


mode of aiding the Irish church to fulfil 
the work allotted to it.” 


3. Moved by the Rector of Exeter 
College, seconded by the Rev. R. Gres- 
well, Worcester College—‘ That a plan 
for attaining this object by the foundation 
of an Irish college, having been sanctioned 
by the heads of the church, and placed 
effectually under the control of proper ec- 
clesiastical authority, it appears to this 
meeting deserving of cordial support.” 

4. Moved by the Rev. the Warden of 
All Souls’ College, seconded by the Rev. 
R. Hussey, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History—** That the following gentlemen 
be requested to act as a committee in Ox- 
ford, for obtaining support to the proposed 
institution :—The Rev. the Warden of 
Wadham College, the Rev. the Provost of 
Worcester College, the Rev. the Principal 
of New Inn Hall, the Rev. Dr. Jelf, 
Canon of Christ Church, the Rev. the 
Senior Proctor, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
the Rev. W. Palmer, Worcester College, 
the Rev. W. Weatherion, the Rev. the 
Warden of New College, the Rev. the 
Rector of Exeter College, the Rev, Dr. 
Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
the Rev. Dr. Barnes, Canon of Christ 
Church, the Rev. the Junior Proctor, the 
Rev. R. Greswell, the Hon. and Rev, H. 
Bertie, the Rev. P. C. Claughton, the 
Rev. J. J. Spranger.” 

3. Moved by the Rev. the Principal of 
New Inn Hall, seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Stocker, Professor of Moral Philosophy— 
** That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, 
for his kindness in taking the chair.” 


The circumstances of the Institution 
requiring that a large sum, not less than 
20,0007. should be raised with as little delay 
as possible, to ensure its commencement 
with success, it was further determined 
that donations and subscriptions in aid of 
this important undertaking should be re- 
ceived at the Old Bank, and at the bank of 
Sir Joseph Lock and Co. 


We have only space at present to eall 
the attention of our readers to the foregoing 
resolutions. The object is one of such im- 
portance, and connected so closely with the 
best interests of the church and the whole 
empire, that we do not like to speak of it 
superficially. But it is most satisfactory 
to find that one of the first steps has been 
taken to secure for it the support which it 
well deserves, by securing the sanction of 
such names as those which appear in the 
resolutions, 
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April 3). 
Av a congregration on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred — 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Hon. 
R. H. Dutton, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—E. Walker, King’s: 
C. Colson, J. W. Johns, St. John’s; C. 
Thornton, G. Hf. Bidwell, Clare Hall; G. 
R. Lewin, Catharine Hall; E. Hanson, 
Emmanuel; R. Baggallay, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. de St. Croix, 
St. John’s; J. C. Chase, Queens’; ‘I. A. 
Anson, ‘IT. Richardson, Jesus; J. T. 
White, Magdalen; C. Francis, ‘Trinity 
Hall; R. G. Creyke, Catharine Hall; 
KR. N. Clarke, Downing ; I’. J. Biddulph, 
Ewmanuel. 

At the same congregation, I’. Fulford, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, was ad- 
mitted ad cundem of this University. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the senate :— 

To affix the seal to a power of attorney 
fur the sale of 2O0U/. three per cent. con- 
suls, part of the Fitzwiliiam fund, for works 
already executed, 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Pembroke College, Dr. Havi- 
land, and Professor Willis, a syndicate for 
the protection of the Fitzwilliam museum, 
and to superintend the arrangements which 
may be requisite, in the event of a ball 
being given there for the benefit of Ad- 
denbrooke’s Hospital. 

To allow Mr. Smith, of Caius College, 
to take from the University Library the 
MS. No. 5, on giving a bond of 504 

To appoint Mr. Foley, of Emmanuel 
College, one of the University preachers. 

The following notice was issued on 
Monday :—‘* Whereas it has been repre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor that some 
students of the University have lately re- 
sorted toa professed teacher of the art of 
boxing, coutrary to the good order and dis- 
cipline of the University, we, the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of colleges whose 
names are underwritten, hereby order and 
decree, that if any person, in statu pupillari, 
be hereafter found resorting to, or having 
any communication whatever, with any 
such teacher of the art of boxing, or be 
fuund attending any prize-fight, he shall be 
liable to the punishment of suspension, 
rustication, or expulsion, as the case shall 
appear to the Vice-Chancellor and heads 
of colleges to require.—G. Archdall, Vice- 
Chancellor; W. Chafy, G. Thackeray, W. 
French, Gilbert Ainslie, J. Graham, W. 
Hodgson, R. Tatham, W. Whewell.” 





Dr. Haviland has given notice that he 
intends to commence his new course of lec- 
tures on the principles of pathology and 
the practice of physic, in the Michaelinas 
term, on Monday, November I4, 


May 7. 


On Friday, the 29th ult., J. Hepburn, 
Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, W. Walsh, 
B.A., of St. John’s College, F. N. Mickle- 
thwait, Esq., B.A., of Jesus College, T. 
Dew, Esy., B.A., of Jesus College, and 
W. Ritchie, Esq., B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, were called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

On Saturday last, the Norrisian Prize 
for the year 1842, was adjudged to L. 
Poynder, B.A, of Trinity College ; sub- 
ject—** The Apostolical Epistles afford in- 
ternal evidence that the persons to whom 
they were severally addressed had already 
been made acquainted with the great 
truths which those Epistles inculeate.” 

On Monday last, Richard Wyatt, Esq., 
Fellow Commoner, B.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, J. Beardmore, Esq., Fel- 
low Commoner, B.A., of Jesus College, 
IF. Hi. N. Glossop, Esq, B.A., of St. 
Peter's College, and G,. Bulpett, Esq., 
M.A., of Trinity College, were called to 
the degree of Barrister-at-law, by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

During part of the last week, examina- 
tions have taken place at Eton Coilege for 
the Newcastle Scholarship and Medal. 
There were more than forty competitors, 
from which number nine were elected, 
when the examination to determine the 
question commenced, and a severe one it 
must have been, from the almost equal 
merit of the aspirants, and, indeed, ren- 
dering a third examination of Joynes and 
Scott necessary in the determining for the 
medal. Late on Saturday the following 
results became known ; — Scholarship, 
Rice, K.S.—Medal, Joynes, K.S. The 
next name in point of honour was Scott. 
James, K.S., and Simson, M.A., were 
bracketed equal, as were Bastard, Drake, 
K.S., and Symonds, K.S. Out of the 
selected nine, six were King’s Scholars—a 
circumstance highly honourable to the 
collegers. Mr. Rice, who obtained the 
scholarship, is the son of Mr, Rice, M.P. 
for Dover, and a pupil of the Rev. J.C, 
Abraham. Mr. Joynes is the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Joynes, rector of Gravesend, and 
a pupil of the Rev. FE. Coleridge. The 
Examiners were Mr. E. S. Creasy, Fellow 
of King’s College, in this university, and 
the Rev. W. Adams, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, 
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May 14. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the Grace, ** To confirm the Report of the 
‘Theological Syndicate,” was adopted by a 
majority of 58 to 25 in the senior house, 
and 52 to 19 in the junior. 

At the same Congregation, the following 
Graces also passed the Senate ;:— 

‘To add the following to the regulations 
for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships :— 
“That the examiners shall publish the 
names, arranged in the order of merit, of 
such candidates as pass the examination 
with credit.” 

‘Lo affix the seal to a power of attorney 
for the sale of 500L, 35 reduced Consols, 
part of the Woodwardian Fund, to defray 
the expense of the fittings in the Wood- 
wardian Museum, and other incidental 
charges. 

To grant, in trust, to certain trustees 
hereafter to be named, for the use of the 
National School at Barton, a small piece 
of land, not exceeding 40 feet in length 
and 40 feet in breadth, belonging to the 
farm now held under the university, by 
Mr. Baker, he having signified to the 
Vice-Chancellor his assent thereto. 

At the same Congregation the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. 1. Fulford, W. 
Joy, J. F. Pownall, Trinity; R. H. ‘Til- 
lard, St. John’s; R. Ferguson, Pembroke ; 
T. R. Dickinson, C. Smith, Magdalene. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. M. Birch, A. 
Ilume, 11, Kirwan, King’s; R. B. Col- 
lier, P. R. Hammond, J. H. Henderson, 
M. S. Suckling, J. R. Holligan, ‘Trinity ; 
RK. G. Maule, St. John’s; R. F. Burman, 
Caius; R. L. Koe, Christ's; N. Gream, 
Magdalene. 

On the 26th ult., the Master and Fel- 
lows of Caius College elected G. Budd, 
M.D., F.R.S., a Senior Fellow, and J. 
Tozer, M.A., a Frankland Fellow, of that 
Society. 

The Professor of Political Economy 
has given notice, that his next course of 
Lectures will be given in the ensuing 
Michaelmas term. 

On the 6th inst., C. J. Tindal, Esq., 
b.A., of Trinity College, E. Hawkins 
Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, J.C. 
Maule, Esq., LL.B., of Christ’s College, 
G. Jendwine, Esq., M.A. of St. John’s 
College, and J. IT. Walker, Esq., M.A,, 
Fellow of Caius College, were called 
to the degree of Barrister-at-law, by the 
Hlon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, 


May 21. 


On Tuesday the Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
Scholarships were adjudged as follows :— 


ee 


Ist Clauss: C. J. Elliott, B.A., Cath 
Hall.—2wd Class; C. Chambers, B.A., 
Emmanuel College.—M. Bright, B.A., ot 
Magdalene College, had a gratuity of 20/. 
awarded to him for the knowledge which 
he displayed at the examination. 

At a Congregation yesterday, the fol- 
lowing Grace passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Jesus College, the Master of 
Pembroke College, the Master of Christ’s 
College ; Dr. Snowball, of St. John’s Col- 
lege; Mr. Martin, of ‘Trinity College; 
Mr. Philpott, of Catherine Hall; and Mr. 
Birkett, of Emmanuel College; a Syndi- 
cate to inquire into the state of the Funds 
of the University, and to report to the 
Senate before the end of the term. 

The Norrisian Professor has given no- 
tice, that his Lectures in Michelmas term 
next will commence on ‘Thursday, Octo- 
ber 20th. 

In the medical examination at Gonville 
and Caius College, held on. Friday, the 
13th, bk. T. Henery was well approved by 
the examiners, The chemical examina- 
tion was held on Saturday, and the first 
place assigned to H. W. Lewis. 

In a Convocation holden at Oxford, on 
Wednesday last, the Rev. W. Lucas 
Chafy, M.A., of Sidney Sussex College, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

Tur Woopwarnian Proresson’s Firip 
Lecturr.—The Woodwardian Professor 
gave notice lately of one of those interest- 
ing Field Lectures upon the science of 
Geology, which have, on former occasions, 
afforded so much delight and instruction, 
for ‘Thursday, the 12th inst., but the wet- 
ness of the weather having given warning 
that the usual combination of science and 
pleasure could not be anticipated, the ex- 
cursion was postponed until Friday, which 
was bright and beautiful, and as well fitted 
for the purpose as could possibly have been 
desired. ‘The Gravel Pits, at Barnwell, 
was the place of meeting, and at the ap- 
pointed time an excellent company had as- 
sembled, although, owing to examinations 
and several other causes, it was not so 
numerous as in former years. 

Those only who have had the privilege 
of bearing the Woodwardian Professor 
can appreciate the extreme interest with 
which he invests every subject upon which 
he dilates, and the striking manner in 
which he enforces the moral that there 
are ‘* sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing.” Beautifully did he exercise these 


qualities in the course of Friday's excur- 
sion, at Quy Hill, Swaffham, Upware, 
and on the lantern tower of Ely Cathe- 
dral, on which commanding site he gave a 


ae 


ee 
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most interesting lecture on the drainage | tion, for their respective offices, for the 


of the Fens, illustrating his observations 
by several large sections and plans of the 
Bedford Level. After the hard riding 
and labour which the party had under- 


gone, they investigated, i in a very vigorous | 


manner, certain recent organic matter, in 
the shape of a cold collation, at the Lamb 
Inn, Ely, and a day, fraught with useful 
and scientifie knowledge, terminated to 
the high satisfaction of all who had par- 
taken of its enjoyment. 


- pe 


DURHAM. 
April 28. 

At a Convocation holden this day, the 
following persons were admitted to De- 
grees .— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. E. C. Blenkin- 
sopp, B.A.; Rev. B. E. Dwarris, B.A., 
Fellow of the University. 

Ad Eundem Bachelor of Arts—IL. S. 
Hawkins, Jesus College, Oxford, 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Sweeting ; C. EF. 
Wrvill; W. Brown; F. B. Roberson ; J. 
S. Robson. 

The following persons were nominated 


* present year :— 

Bouthante in Theology—The Professor 
of Divinity ; the Rev. G. Pearson, B.D. ; 
the Rev. W. Turner, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Examiners in Arts—The Professor of 
Greek; the Senior Proctor; ‘Il’. Twiss, 
D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford; Rev. R, 
Michell, B.D., Prelector in Logie in the 
University of Oxford. 

The Professor of Mathematics and As- 


_tronomy, with the concurrence of the 


by the Warden, and approved by Convoca- | 


Curators of the Observatory, nominated 
A. Beaulands, Civil Engineer in this Uni- 
versity, to the office of Observer. 


ee - 


WALES. 





Sr. Davin'’s Cottece, LAMretrer.—On 
the 16th of April, the following gentlemen 
were elected Scholars of this College :— 

kK. Lewis, J. DP. Jones, Butler; D. M. 
Evans, Eldon, Hebrew; E. Edwards. 
Eldon, Welsh; W. Price, Ilarford; J, 
Sturkey, R. Davies, College ; J. P. Jones, 


More. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


DOP POODDLS CPPLOCDOLD 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Arundel, Rev. W. 


paine, Devon. 

Baldwin, Rev. J., at Dalton, formerly Fellow 
of Christ coll. 

Best, Hon. and Rey. S., r. of Abbott’s- Anne, 
Hants. 

Blair, Rev. J., of Leeds. 

Booth, Rev. T. W., at Friskney. 

Bouwens, Rev. T. 7 r of Stoke Hammond. 

Broughton, Rey. S., r. of Washington, 
Durham. 

Chatfield, Rev. A, W., v. of Stotfield, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Cholmely, Rev. J. M., p. c. of Lower Beed- 
ing, Sussex. 
Coc kin, Rev. W., 

Oxford. 
Comyns, Rev. G., c. of Exmouth, Devon. 
Evans, Rev. J., v. of Crickhowell, Brecon. 
Gregory, Rev. ft. T., c. of Loose, Kent. 
Harrison, Rev. W., r. of Warmington, War- 

wick, 
Lee, Rev. W. B., r. of Wootton, Oxfordshire. 
Liddell, Hon. and Rey. R» v. of Barking, 
Essex 


H., r. of Cheriton Fitz- 


M.A., of Brasennose coll., 


| 
| 
| 


Lloyd, Rev. C., . of Hampden, Bucks. 


Orde, Rev. L. S., p. c. of Alnwich, North- 
umberland. 


Parkinson, Rev. 
Yorkshire. 

Piercy, Rey. J., Rushock, Worcestershire. 

Pughe, Rev. R., c. of Llanddewi- Ystraedenni, 
Radnorshire. 

Raven, Rev. J. H., c. of Mildenhall, Suffolk, 
(twins. ) 

Ryder, Rev. H. D., Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield, and V. of High Ofley, Stafford- 
shire. 

Sympson, Rev. C. J., v. of Peterborough. 

Uthwatt, Rev. E., r. of Morton, Bucks. 

Willis, Rev. R., Professor. 

Or Davcurers—the Lady of 

Armstrong, Rev. C. E., p. ¢. of Frickley, 
Yorkshire. 

Beevor, Rev. W. S., at Chishall, Essex. 

Davis, Rev. T., p. c. of Roundhay, Yorkshire. 

Edwards, Rev. J. D., B.A., minister of St. 


Peter’s, Aberdovey, Merioneth. 
Eyton, Rev. R. W., r. of Ryton, Salop. 


A. M., ¢. of Cawthorne, 


| Gibbons, Rev. T., c. of Tavistock. 


| 


Hamilton, Rev. J. H., v. of Sheepshead, Let- 
cestershire. 





Pomerat 


:§ 
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Hervey, Rev. Lord C., v. of Great Chester- 
ford, Essex. 


Ilvy, Rev. W., Master of the Proprietary | 


School, York. 
Hill, Rev. A., at Donaghadee. 
Irvin, Rev. Gus Be Brompton, Yorkshire. 
Johnson, Rev. R., r. of Lavenham, Suffolk. 
Lefroy, Rev. A. C., M.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
Lockwood, Rev. C. B., of Bury. 
Newman, Rev. W. J., r. of Tankersley, 
Yorkshire. 
Paul, Rev. C., v. of Wellow, Somersetshire. 
Pixell, Rev. H., M.A., c. of Edgbaston, War- 
wickshire. 
Punett, Rev. J., v. of St. Earth, Cornwall. 
Schveeiber, Rev. T., r. of Bradwell, Essex. 
nee Rey. J., v. of Bishop’s Wilton, York- 
shire. 
Stevens, Rev. H., v. of Wateringbury, Kent. 
Symonds, Rev. W. S., v. of Welland, Wor- 
cester. 
ayler, Rev. T., at Whitlinge, Hartlebury. 
Thomson, Rey. J. R., at Totness, Devon. 
Wade, Rev. A., r. of Elton, Durham. 
Wickham, Rev. E. D., at Cheam. 
Wright, Rev. R. J. W., M.A., of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 


MARRIAGES. 


Alford, Rev. W., ¢. of St. George’s, Stone- 
house, to Lydia, d. of the late R. Goldin, 
Esq., Purser, R.N. 

Bennett, Rev. J. L., to Frances Jane, only d. 
of J. L. Yeats, Esq., of Meadow Hill, Ton- 
bridge Wells. 

Birt, Rev. J. D., of Corp. Ch. Coll., Camb., 
to Elizabeth, only d. of Mr. John Blaxland, 
of Preston. 

Blackburne, Rev. F. T., ¢. of Cannock, Staf- 


MARRIAGES. 


fordshire, to Sarah Eliza, only d. of John 
Freeman, Esq , late of Harborne, Staflord- 
shire. 

Coxe, Rev. J. F., to Charlotte Anne, only d. 
of the Rev. T. Curteis, r. of Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

De La Cour, Rev. C., v. of Heckington, Lin- 
colnshire, to Rachel, third d. of the late T. 
Dods, Esq. 

Dunnage, Rev. J. A., Assistant Chaplain of 
the ‘Tower, to Catharine Ann, eldest d. of 
W. Cowburn, Esq., of Sydenham, 

Ellerton, Rev. G. M. K., eidest son of the late 
J. F. Ellerton, Esq., of the Hon, Company's 
Bengal Civil Service, to Elizabeth Dey, 
third d. of J. Crouch, Esq., of Bruton, So- 
mersetshire. 

Goodall, Rev. W., Chaplain in the Bombay 
Establishment of the Hon. East India Com- 
yany, to Eliza, eldest d. of John Conolly, 
bie, M.D., of Hanwell. 

Hart, Rev. R., v. of Catton, Norfolk, to Jane, 
youngest d. of J. Bampton, Esq., of Ipswich. 

Jones, Rev. J., of Blaenavon, Monmouthshire, 
to Miss Margaret Smith. 

Lamb, Rey. R. M., p. ¢. of Over Darwen, 
Lancashire, to Charlotte Ann, second d. of 
G. Rands, Esq., of Northampton. 

Mardon, Rev. T., ¢. and afternoon lecturer of 
Banbury, Oxford, to Miss Jane Burchell. 
Nagle, Rev. William, chaplain to the Hon. 
Kast India Company, to Elizabeth Chadd, d. 
of the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, r. of 

Brightwell. 

Philips, Rev. J., v. of Wiston, Pembroke- 
shire, to Eliza, only d. of J. Tombs, Esq., 
of Haverfordwest. 

Scott, Rev. J. W., to Rebecca Jane, only child 
of the late Dr. Fletcher, of Worcester Ca- 
thedral. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have heen received by the following Clergymen i— 

Rev. N. Germon, M.A., of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Manchester, a handsome tme-piece, from 
the scholars in the senior division of the 
Manchester Free Grammar School, accom- 
panied by an address of congratulation on 
his appointment as High Master. 

Rev. J. Hayes, M.A., of Harpurhey, 
Manchester, an elegant silver tea service 
was presented by the ladies of his congre- 
gation, as an evidence of their respect. 

Rev. H. Howes, of. Caius college, by 
his late congregation at Marsbam, a beauti- 
ful silver dessert basket bas been pre- 
sented, 


tev. W. Huntington, Rector of St. 
Jobn’s Manchester, a purse of 200 sove- 
reigns, and a handsome tea-pot, “ by the 
members of the congregation of St. John’s, 
Manchester, as a mark of sincere regard 
for his faithful services as their pastor, and 
his estimable character in private life.” 

Rev. I. H. Madge, M.A., a service of 
plate, by the rector and congregation of 
the parish church of Kettering. 

Rev. T. R. Oldham, M.A., perpetual 
curate of St. Paul’s church, Huddersfield, 
a set of robes, by the ladies of the congre- 
gation, 

Rev. S. Oliver, M.A., curate of Whap- 
lode, Lincolnshire, a service of plate, by 
the inhabitants. 
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Rev. J. H. Raven, curate of Milden- 
hall, Suffolk, a handsome silver tea-pot, 
sugar ~ and cream ewer, 

Rev. E. Sidney, curate of Acle, Norfolk, 
four sii er corner dishes, as a testimonial 
of the respect and esteem of the clergy, 
gentry, and yeomanry of the neighbour- 
hosd, 

Rev. T. Topham, M. A., assistant minis- 
ter of St. Paul's church, Huddersfield, a 
pocket communion service, by the ladies 
of the congregation. 

An elegant. tea and coffee service has 
been presented to the Rev. A.C. J. Wal- 
lace, at Hadleigh, in consequence of his 
leaving the town, which he is compelled 
to do on account of ill health, to minister 
in a smaller parish in Kent. The service, 
with a suitable inscription, was subscribed 
for by a few friends, and presented to the 
w orthy recipient at a dinner given to him 
at the Lion Inn, the same day; ; on which 
occasion, J, Last, Esq. presided, supported 
by the rector and several of the inhabi- 
tants. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Sr. Gronce’s Cuarer, Wixpsor,.—The 
extensive repairs, alterations, and embel- 
lishments, determined upon by the dean 
and canons, have just been commenced, 

The great western window, which for 
some years past had been considered to be 
in an extremely dangerous state, has been 
removed, preparatory to the entirely new 
construction of the stone-work of the win- 
dow. The new arrangement of, and addi- 
tions determined to be made to, the ancient 
stained glass, have been confided to Mr, 

Villement, 

Mr. Willement has received instructions 
to have the devices and figures newly ar- 
ranged, to the exclusion of the portion of 
modern glass it contained, which is to be 
replaced ‘by new of the most superior cha- 

racter, after his best manner, to harmonize 

with the ancient portions of the window. 
Several figures and devices, in ancient 
stained glass, now in the possession of the 
dean and chapter, will be substituted for 
the more modern parts in those compart- 
ments, which have long been complained 
ot, by competent judges, as having tended 
In a great measure to the inbarmonious 
appearance of those portions of the win- 
dow. 

The repairs &c, of this window only 
will cause an outlay of between 20001, and 
SO00L ; 

Ihe visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Berks was held on the 12th 
of May, in St. Helen’s church, ‘The at- 
tendance of the clergy and tbe church.- 
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wardens was as usual numerous—a strong 
proof of the high respect and esteem in 
which the Archdeacon is held throughout 
his diocese. The Rev. J. Nelson, of 
Childrey, delivered an eloquent and im- 
pressive discourse, taken from 1 Cor. iii. 
11. The Archdeacon, in his charge to 
the clergy, regretted that the recommenda. 
tion contained in the report of the Eccle- 
siastical Law Commission had not received 
the sanction of the legislature; bad this 
been done, their diocesan would have been 
present this year, as he was engaged in his 
visitation during this month in the county 
of Oxford, and until the extent of the juris- 
diction of bis Chancellor and official was 
fixed, he was determined not to visit the 
deaneries in Berksbire. The report con- 
tained much respecting the claims of par- 
ties to pews, which had been correctly de- 
signated, by a high authority, as ‘‘eye- 
sores and heart-s ores.” ‘They recommended 
that a commission should be appointed in 
each diocese, consisting of the Rural Deans 
and others, to inquire into those claims, 
The Archdeacon proceeded to remark on 
the subject of ‘* The ‘Tracts for the Times,” 
and in so doing said that be could not 
speak too highly of the private characters 
of many of the writers, whom he admired 
for the extent of their theological learning, 
though he did not agree with the opinions 
entertained by them on the subject of 
the prayers for the dead, and veneration for 
the departed ; be considered that much 
had been said respecting them, in conse- 
quence of the publication of the letters 
and private thoughts of a young clergyman 
of great talent, ardent temperament, and 
sincere piety, which were never intended, 
when written, for the public eye, At the 
same time he would discourage the idea 
that there was any disunion prevailing in 
the church, and concluded au eloquent and 
highly interesting charge by recommend. 
ing, for the perusal of his younger bre- 
then, the Bampton Lectures for the year 
before last, delivered by the Provost of 
Oriel, on the subject of tradition. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Ayiessuny Cuvrcn,— During the re- 
pairs which have for some time been going 
on in this noble edifice, several fine old 
arches of the twelfth century were dis- 
covered, covered over with plaster and 
rubbish. A vestry was beld on Thursdoy, 
the 12th of May, to consider of the re- 
storation of them, when avery great num- 
ber of the inhabitants attended end it was 
resolved that the parish highly approved of 
what had been done by the churchwardens, 
and directed tbat the cbhurch,including the 
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arches, should be restored as near as pos- 
sible to the original state: to this motion 
only eight persons dissented, It was also 
resolved, that 1a future no parish vestry 
should be held in the church, but in the 
grammar-school. 

Tae Goopvatt Memoritar.—the com- 
mittee for conducting the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the late Dr. 
Goodall, Provost of Eton, in the ante- 
chapel of that college, have selected Mr. 
Weekes as the sculptor. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


On Tuesday, the 17th of May, St. 
Paul's church, in New Town, C ambridge, 
was opened for divine service uader the 
licence of the Bishop of Ely: a numerous 
and respectable congregation attended, 
The Rey. C. Perry (to whose great exer- 
tions, in conjunction with the Rev. Thos, 
Boodle, the completion and opening of the 
new church are in a considerable degree 
owing) read prayers ; and the Rev. George 
Spence, assisted by Mr. Perry, officiated at 
the communion table. An admirable dis- 
course was afterwards preached by the 
Rev. Professor Scholefield, from Psalm, 
cxxii, 18—16,. At the conclusion of the 
sermon a collection was made from pew to 
pew, during the reading of the Offertory, 
the collectors being clergymen of the town, 
and resident in the district: the amount 
was 30/, 7s. lid. 274. 9s. 4hd., were also 
collected in the evening. 

The consecration of the church is neces- 
sarily deferred for the present, because 
the Bishop considers it expedient to wait 
until an endowment can be obtained ; but 
his lordship has kindly promised to exert 
his influence inthis bebalf, and a reasonable 
expectation may be entertained, that the 
delay will be only for a very short period. 

We have much pleasure in recording an 
additional proof of the liberality and zeal 
of the members of the University towards 


this excellent undertaking, a number of 


whom have raised a subscription for the 
purpose of presenting a communion ser- 
vice, of the value of 50/., to the church, 
Cuvren Buripixe Soctety.—The an- 
niversary meeting of this society was beld 
on the 29th of May, at the Town Hall, 
but was very thinly attended. The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University having taken 
the chair, the secretary, the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper, Fellow of Trinity College, read a 
very gratifying report of the committee, 
from which it appears that, during the 
past year, 148 grants have been made, in- 
volving an outlay from the society's funds 
of 22,5431, and nearly exhausting its 
available resources: the means, however, 
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of attending the public service of the 
church will be procured for 45,757 persons, 
and of the additional sittings thus pro- 
cured, 35,466 will be free and unappro- 
priated. The amount of the society's 


grants remaining unpaid on the 3ist of 


March, was 56,588/., and the means it pos- 
sessed to meet them, 55,190/. Several 
interesting addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Graham, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, Rev. Professor Scholetield, Rev. 
H. H. Swinney, &c., after which the 
meeting separated. 


CHESHIRE. 
ltis now determined that Chester ca- 
thedral is to be supplied with a new 
organ, which is to cost 10001, 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Brapnincn.—The ancient church at 
Bradninch, which bas undergone a tho- 
rough repair and restoration, was re- 


opened for Divine service, on the 20th of 


April, when the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Exeter preached an eloquent and appro- 
priate sermon, ‘Tbe restoration bas been 
so accurately effected, and the original 
tracery of the windows, together ‘with 
the columns and arches, have been so 
well imitated, that it isin many instances 
very difficult to distinguish, even upon 
close inspection, the new parts from the 
old. The execution of this department 
does great credit to Mr. Simon Rowe, 


the talented sculptor and statuary, of 


Exeter. The fine old carved oak screen 
or rood-loft is a curious and remarkable 


relic; it is considered to be of the time of 


Henry VII.; there is a date on it (a.p. 
1520), but it is supposed to be the work 
of an earlier period. The panels of the 
lower part contain no less than forty-six 
ancient paintings of Romish saints, Oc. ; 
it is unquestionably a most curious relic 
of by-gone days, and will amply repay the 
visit of the antiquary. It is to be com- 
pletely restored, which is to be attributed 
to the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society. 

Exrtern.—The Venerable John Moore 
Stevens, Archdeacon of Exeter, held bis 
Visitation on April 26th, in St. Mary’s 
Chureb, on which occasion a very excel- 
lent sermon was preached by the Rey. C, 
C. Bartholomew, rector of Lympstone. 
Whe Archdeacon did not deliver any 
charge, in consequence of the near ap- 
proach of the Bishop’s triennial Visita- 
tion. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


{t appears by a correspondence which 
bas taken place between the Rev. Jobn 
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Davies, rector of St. Nicholas, Glouces- 
ter, and the Registrar-General, that Su- 
perintendent-Registrars are not warranted 
In granting certificates for marriages to be 
performed in a parish or chapelry where 
neither of the contracting parties reside, 

Mixcuinnampton Cuvacu.—tThis an- 
cient church, of which a curious repre- 
sentation isin Sir Robert Atkyns’s Glou- 
cestershire, is now being taken down, to 
be rebuilt, on a larger scale, by Mr. Fos- 
ter, architect, of Bristol. Towards this 
good work, the patron, D. Ricardo, Esq., 
bas munificently given 2000/., and the 
rector, the Rev. C. Whateley, 5001, ; the 
principal inhabitants have also freely con- 
tributed. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has given the 
donation of 2002, to the fund for the erec- 
tion and endowment of two new churches 
in the parish of St. Paul, Bristol. The 
Rev. Dr. Warneford bas given the muni- 
ficent sum of 10002. in furtherance of that 
desirable and highly praiseworthy object. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

At the last meeting of the committee 
of the Winchester Diocesan Church Buald- 
ing Society, the following grants were 
made :—For a new church at Hardway, 
in the parish of Alverstoke, 550/. ; for 
one at South Hawley, in the parish of 
Yately, 5501; for one in the parish of 
Chobham, 100/., in addition to a previous 
grant of 3001. 

Lady Katherine Harcourt, a few days 
since, laid the foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. John, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

KENT. 

Greenwicu Cuuren-Rates. — At a 
vestry held in this parish, to make a rate 
of twopence in the pound, a vexatious 
opposition being offered, a poll was de- 
manded by Colonel Forman, on the part 
of the wardens. The poll opened on 
Thursday, 12th May, and closed on Friday 
evening, at seven, p.m., when the num- 
bers were declared by the chairman, the 
Rev, W. A. Soames, vicar, as follow :— 

Fortberaie «s+ «© ess oe 

ae ee er 


Majority in favour of the rate. 521 
LANCASHIRE, 


Conversions From Poreny.—Five con- 
verts from the Church of Rome were re- 
cently received into the Church of England, 
at the church of St. Simon, Gloucester- 
street, by the Rev. J. R. Connor. The 
service used was the formulary compiled 
by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, The converts 


consisted of two males and three females. 
One of the males was a young English 
gentleman, and the otber an operative 
trom lretend. The females were intelli- 
gent-looking young women, At the con- 
clusion of the service, Mr. Conner deli- 
vered an appropriate address from | Cor. 
xii. St: “ Yet shew | unto you a more 
excellent way.” Severa! clergy men were 
present on the occasion-—L. iverpool Mail. 
Mancnester Curistcnurcn Scnoots. 
—The annual sermons for the support of 
the Sunday and Daily Evening Infant 
Schools in connexion with this church 
were preached on Sunday, May 1st, by 
the Rev. H. Stowell, M.A., incumbent, 
when the collections amounted to 245/. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


W urrwick.—Tbis place, so notorious 
some time ago for some of the “lying 
wonders” of popery, under the name of 
miracles, has just been the scene of a 
church-rate contest, when the enemies of 
the church of Christ conducted themselves 
in the most disgraceful manner imaginable, 
both within the church and without it. 
Ihe rate was, however, carried for the 
first time for several years past, there be- 
ing for it 196, against it 192. The pro- 
pagation of sound church principles in this 
parish would, under the blessing of God, 
be of great and lasting benefit, by doing 
more than anything else to keep down 
protestant and popish dissent, 

Leicester Boarnp or Epucation Meer- 
inc.—The third annual meeting of this 
Archidiaconal Board was held, and very 
respectably attended, on 27th April. His 
Grace the Duke of Rutland was in the 
chair. His Grace expressed his conviction 
that the more extensively this system of 
education was carried on, the more they 
would all have reason to admire it, and 
the more beneficial it would prove to the 
community at large. There was a project 
in agitation, he was pleased to perceive, 
for adding an agricultural college to the 
University of Durham, which was a most 
important object, and could not fail to be 
followed with the most satisfactory results, 
As far as regarded the religious concerns 
of the college, it would be ruled by the 

regulations of the university; and in the 
secular branch of the institution, young 
people would be trained for the agency of 
estates, and the superior management of 
land. The list of individuals interested 
in the affair was headed by the name of 
the Duke of Buckingham; and although 
his own name was not yet on it, the noble 
chairman stated that it was his intention 
to enrol himself among the shareholders 
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forthwith. (Applause.) Another impert- 
ant auatliary to the system was afforded 
by the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowlecge, who supplied reli- 
gious books and works of instruction from 
their depot, at a cost that just covered the 
price of printing. (Applause.) In con- 
clusion, the illustrious chairman said that 
he would earnestly beseech all present to 


promote and carry out this system of edu- 


caution among the middle and lower classes 

on the principles of the church of God in 
England ; a system which, whether looked 
at morally, in a national point of view, or 
in its effects on the minds and feelings 
of the lower classes, must be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to this great community, and 
to the vital interests of the kingdom of 
God. 

Sir Frederich G, Fowke, Bart., in pro- 
posing a resolution, said he would content 
himself with directing the attention of the 
meeting tothe immediate object of their 
assemblage, namely, the instruction of the 
children of the poor in the doctrines of 
the Established Church, ‘The question 
had been several times put to him, added 
the honourable speaker, ‘‘ what are the 
principles of which you make such con- 
stant and earnest boast?” The answer 
was a very obvious one; they were the 
principles contained, inculcated, and en- 
joined in the Book of Life. (Applause.) 
It behoved all those who dissented from a 
system of faith that was based on such an 
authority, that they should be exceedingly 
careful es to their grounds of separaticn, 
for fear of incurring the consequences of 
the sin of schism, in which situation they 
would stand, unless they could prove that 
ours was not the true church—the true and 
genuine catholick faith, 

These remarks of Sir Frederick Fowke 
are worthy of a Christian layman, and de- 
serve especial attention, as they shew that 
laymen now begin to see that dissent is 
sin. The Report, which was very long, 
was highly gratuying, and the speeches 
very interesting 


5° 


MIDDLESEX. 


Beruxan Grewn Cuuncurs,—On Mon- 
day, oth April, the consecration of the 
third of the new Bethnal Green churches, 
by the Lord Tishop of London, took place. 
The church is called St. Philip's, and is 
built in Mount-street, Friar’s Mount, one 
of the most destitute portions of that des- 
titute parish. About o07 were collected at 
the oflertory : 10,0002, only remain to be 
collected, in order to fulfil the design as 
orginally contemplated for the ameliora. 
tion of the parish. The bishop stated, in 
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his sermon on the occasion of the conse- 
cration, that more clergy were stil! wanted 
to complete the ecclesiastical organization 
of the parisb, an object which may be bene- 
ficially effected before all the churcbes are 
built, and which will be necessarily instru- 
mental, through the pastoral efforts of the 
newly -appointed clergy, in preparing local 
congregations for the churches about to be 
erected in those districts, which have been 
hitherto deficient in clerical superintend- 
ence. Another subject of a most inte- 
resting character was also touched upon by 
his lordship, both in the sermon, and after- 
wards when he met the clergy at the cu- 
rate’s house. ‘The bishop pointed out that 
the pastoral responsibilities of the parish 
could never be adequately fulfilled whi'e 
so large a population as 6000 was left to the 
ministrations of a single clergyman. After 
all the ten new churches are completed, 
and a minister appointed to each, this will 
be the case; the population of Bethnal 
Green being 74,000, while the districts 
will be only twelve in number. Hence, 
his lordship stated plainly, the necessity 
that would exist for providing assistant 
curates for a!l of these large districts, so 
as to secure the ministrations of at least 
two clergymen for each 6000 of population, 

Clersy men desirous of undertaking a 
part in this work, and desirous to have a 
separate district assigned to them, wherein 
a church will ultimat ely be built (in the 
meantime to assist the clergymen in the 
districts already appo: tioned), may make 
application by letter to the Secretaries, 
Rev. Bryan King and Rev, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, ~ the Bethnal Green Churches’ 
Office, 3, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate ; or 
personally, at their respective residences, 
10, Bethnal Green, and St. James’s, Ber- 
mondsey; and early attention will be 
paid thereto. A stipend of 100J. per au- 
num and rooms at the curate’s house will 
be assigned to each of the clergy imme- 
diately on appointment, and so soon as 
the requisite funds can be obtained, ad- 
ditional curates will be appointed to each 
of the districts. 


Statement of Bethnal Green Churel es’ Fund, 


1859. Sum wanted to build tenad- £. 
ditional churches, scbvols, and 
parsonage houses (with partial 
endowments) .. «2 «. «.79,K0 

1842. Sum elready collected by do- 
nations and annual subscriptions 
for four years .. «2 +. «. 659,000 





—— Sum deficient, yet to be 
raised in order to complete 
the work ee ee 


Le we £10,000 
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At the Electrical Society, on May 17, 
Mr. Walker, the secretary, read a paper, 
“On Lightning C ouduc tors :’’ he took for 
his object the damage ‘done to the steeple of 
Brixton Church by the thunderstorm of 
Sunday, April 24. The error of placing 
discontinuous conductors at such eleva- 
tions as church steeples present was 
evinced in this case. An insulated cross 
surmounting the steeple, and an iron pipe, 
also insulated, gave the flash the oppor- 
tunity of passing through twenty, and then 


ten feet of air. The consequent ex- 
plosions were attended with serious 
damage. The “lateral discharge” was 


much dwelt on by the author as a subject 
of great difficulty. At Brixton, the fluid 
left one conductor for another, for no other 
cause than that it obtained by this means 
a wider path, Andit was shewn that this 
property of electricity desiring a wider 
path, as well as a direct one, renders a 


badly-placed lightning rod a source of 


danger, instead of security. To prevent 
the ‘lateral discharge,” wherever the 


probability occurs, it was recommended to 
convert it into a certainty—that is, when- 
ever it seemed possible that electricity 
might pass from conductor to conductor, it 
should be compelled to pass through a 
good metallic connexion, by which it could 
pass safely, 

Kinxo’s Cotrecr, Lonpox.—On May 7, 
the annual distribution of prizes and cere 
tificates of honour to the students in the 
medical department of King’s College took 
place in the theatre of that institution. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided on the occasion. Amongst those 
present we noticed the Bishops of London 
and Winchester, Lord Radstock, Sir R. I. 
Inglis, Sir C, Price, Sir Hf. Halford, Sir 
J. Fellowes, the Rev. Drs, Butler, D’Oy- 
ley, and Sheppard, Mr. Pownall, Xe. The 
galleries of the theatre were crowded with 
spectators, the ladies, as is usual upon 
such occasions, constituting by far the 
larger majority of that body. The suc- 
cessful competitors were severally intro- 
duced to the Most Rev.Prelate, by the pro- 
fessors of the respective classes, and the 
prizes, consisting of gold medals and 
books of high value, were presented by 
his grace to each student with an ap- 
propriate address, 

Kixe’s Courece.—On Thursday, April 
28, the annual meeting of proprietors took 
place in the theatre of the institution, to 
receive the report of the council, and for 
the election of officers for the 
year. Ilis Grace the 
Canterbury, visitor of the college, pre- 
sided. Amongst those present we noticed 


ensuing 


Archbishop ot 


the Bishops of London and Winchester, 
Karl Howe, Lord Radstock, Lord Bexley, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P., Mr. J. Round, 
M.P., the Rev, Dr. Sheppard, the Rev. 
Dr. D’Oyley, Mr. W. Cotton (Deputy. 
Governor of the Bank of England), Mr, 
R. Twining,Xc. Mr. Smith, the secre- 
tary, opened the proceedings by reading 
the report of the council; after which the 
financial statement was read. ‘The total 
receipts of the past vear amounted to 
21/,5091, 16s. 10d. The contra side, after 
deducting all expenses, shewed a cash 
balance of 9171. 13s, Gd., besides 45001, 
vested in Exchequer bills. Mr, Round, 
M.P., moved that the report and the ac- 
counts be adopted. A proprietor seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to unani- 
mously. Mr, Alderman Thompson, M.P., 
was re-elected treasurer; and Messrs, J, 
Copell, H, Pownall, and H, Porter, were 
re-electe| auditors. Scrutineers were 
then appointed to take - oe for six 
new members of council, in place of an 
equal number going out “dy rotation. Karl 
Howe then moved a vote of thanks to his 
Grace the Primate. Lord Bexley seconded 
the motion, which was carried by accla- 
mation, IHlis Grace returned thanks, and 
the meeting separated, 

Hanwece New Cuuncu,— Wednesday, 
May 11th, the ceremony of consecrating 
the new church justcompleted in the parish 
of Hanwell, Middlesex, was performed by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London 
assisted by a large body of the neighbour- 
ing clergy, in the presence of a most 
numerous and respectable congregation. 
The editice has been erected by the sub- 
scriptions of the inhabitants, assisted by 
other benovolent individuals, on the site of 
the old church, which bas been pulled 
down, not having been found large enough 
for the increased population of the parish. 
The new structure is of the Anglo-Roman 
architecture, It will contain about 700 
sittings, nearly 300 of which are to be free, 
After. the conclusion of the usual ceremo- 
nials, prayers were read by the venerable 
rector and the Rev, Dr. Walmesley, as- 
sisted by the Rev, Mr. I:merton, the 
curate; and an eloquent sermon was de- 
tis ered by the Bisbop of London, from the 

2 Sth chapter of the Look of Exodus, 1st, 
and, and Sth verses. His lordship, to- 
wards the conclusion of bis discourse, made 
a strong appeal to his bearers on the sub- 
ject of the deficiency still existing to the 

extent of about 700/, in the amount of the 
fund already raised, and we understand 
that the collection realized &1l. Before 
leaving the church the Right Rev. Prelate 
observed to the churchwardens, “that of 
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the 110 churches he had consecrated, with 
none had he been so pleased as with that.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gave his annual entertainment to 
the bishops at Lambeth Palace, as is cus- 
tomary on Ascension Day. There were pre- 
sent, the Archbishops of York andArmagh; 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Bangor, 
Rochester, Lincoln, Chester, Ely, Ripon, 
Hereford, Salisbury, Norwich, Peter. 
borough, St. David's, Worcester, Chi- 
chester,and Derry; the Rev. Dr. D’Oyley, 
the Rev, J. Lonsdale, the Rev. Dr. Mill, 
and Rev. Benjamin Harrison, Chaplains 
to his Grace. 

W ykenamistr Festivar.—The anniver- 
sary dinner of the noblemen and gentle- 
men educated at Winchester College, took 
place on 4th May, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s-street. 

The Baptismal Register of the Episcopal 
Jews’ Chapel in London contains a list of 
325 Jewish baptisms, of which 119 were 
adults ; and it appears, on undoubted tes- 
timony, that more proselytes have been 
made during the last twenty years, than 
since the first ages of the church. 

It is in contemplation, under the sanc- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, as soon as funds 
can be raised, to build a sailors’ church on 
shore, in the neighbourhood of St. Kathe- 
rine’s Dock. 

A most important and beneficial regula- 
tion, relating to chaplains in her Majesty’s 
navy, is about to take place. When those 
gentlemen qualify and perform the duty 
of naval instructor and schoolmaster in 
ships, they are to have, in addition to the 
pay of chaplain, three-fourths of that 
granted to naval instructors, and after a 
certain period, a similar portion of half-pay. 


Army Cnaprtaincies. — The sum ot 
11,0001. only is charged in the army esti- 
mates for divine service. 

Tine Commuratrion. — By the sum- 
mary of the agreements for, kugland and 
Wales, it appears that, during the year 
1841, the aggregate of commutations 
amount to a total of 73,0511, in the place 
of 70,280/., the balance of increase being 
27511. The rent charges for which compo- 
sitions could not be ascertained, amounted 
to 25,0911, making the total rent 
charges of present return 96,125/., which 
being added to those of former return 


(2,0.54,6871,) gives atotal, rent charges, of 


#1508112; on which the total increase 
is 44.150/. Of the awards, the rent 
charges in present return are 115,0120, ; 
in former returns, 548,517/.; total 


461,5501, 
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Poor Laws.—We find, by an official 
circular just published, that the total ex- 
penditure in England and Wales for the 
relief of the poor, and other expenses inci- 
dent to the New Poor Law machinery, for 
the year ending 25th March, 1841, is 
5,558,588L ; shewing a decrease, as com- 
pared with 1834 (when the old law was 
abolished) of not less than 2,152,631/. 


Taking into the calculation the increase of 


the population since 1834, the average 
rate per head of the payers has diminished 
from 9s, 9d. to Gs. One of the chief items 
in the reduction is law expenses, which in 
1834 were 258,604/., being now reduced 
to 69,4927, 

At the annual meeting of the St, Ann’s 
Society Schools, held at their institution, 
Brixton-bill, amongst a number of females 
presented and entitled to the rewards was 
Sarah Rexford, an orphan, whose father 
had formerly been a lieutenant in the 
navy. It appears that this girl, utterly 
destitute, had been exhibited to the public 
in consequence of her possessing pink 
eyes and long white hair, and had been 
shewn about the streets in a public caravan 
as a Chinese child. The circumstances 
attending ber birth having come to the 
knowledge of the Queen Dowager, she 
generously rescued her from that situa- 
tion, and purchased a presentation for her 
on the above establishment. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager has also sent a 
‘further donation’ of 5001. to the Incor- 
porated Society for Building, Enlarging, 
and Repairing Churches and Chapels ; 
the Duchess of Gloucester 1001, and the 
Duke of Northumberland an additional 
sum of 5001. The Queen Dowager bas 
also forwarded 150/. to Brighton to be 
distributed among its local charities, 

COUNTERACTION OF In FIDELITY AND 
Sociarism.—On the 20th, a meeting, at- 
tended by the Bishops of Chester and 
Norwich, Jobn Hardy, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair, took place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, for the purpose of affording Mr. 
Brindley, the anti-Socialist Lecturer, an 
opportunity of reporting the result of the 
means taken to repress infidelity and so- 
clalism, The meeting was rather thinly 
attended, and after a few remarks by the 
hon. gentleman in the chair, Mr. Brindley 
addressed the meeting. In the course of 
his speech he predicted the speedy failure 
of the social community at Tytherly, in 
Hampshire, where they are providing a 
handsome building for the residence and 
employment of several hundred persons. 
He also stated that the large buildings 
were a speculation of some capitalists, 
and not the property of the community, 
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and that the villagers in the neighbour- 
hood entertained a strong feeling of dis- 
like to their new “social” neighbours. 


The Bishop of Chester pl ewe bimself 


an enemy to socialism, both as a Christian 
minister as well as a man and philantbro- 


pist—a sentiment in which the Bishop of 


Norwich coincided, adding that socialism 
was dead at Norw ish, and that the socialist 


women of that city were the ‘lowest of 


the low”’—an assertion which created 


much interruption, and resulted in a vote 
of disapprobation being got up by the so- 
cialists present. Great confusion ensued, 
amidst which the meeting broke up. 
Cuurcn Missionary Society. — The 
aunual meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society was held on the Srd of May in the 
great room at Exeter Hall, 
Chichester took the chair, supported by 
the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, the Bishop of Norwich, and a large 


body of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. The body of the hall was quite 


filled, A 


present, 


large number of ladies were 
The report was then read, and 


detailed at great length the operations of 


the society in various parts of the world 
during the past year. ‘The labours of the 
missionaries have, it appears, been highly 
successtul in India and in Africa, as well 
us in New Zealand, and the other colonies 
of Great Britain. The total 
the receipts for the year was 90,821/., and 
of the expenditure 110,808/., leaving a 
deficiency of 19,9871. 

New Cuvuren, Manryriesonr. — On 
May 4th, a meeting washeld at the school- 
rooms connected with the district church 
of All Sou!s, Langham-place, for the pur- 


pose of taking measures for the erection of 


a new church or chapel of ease in that 
populous portion of the parish of St. Mary- 
lebone. ‘The Very Rev. George Chand- 
ler, D.C.L., Dean of Chichester, and 
Rector of All Souls, took the chair, He 
stated, that there were in the parish 
140,000 persons, and that there was only 
church accommodation for 22,000, the 
district of All Souls being worse provided 
for than any of the others. ‘Towards the 
erection of the new church the Metropolis 
Churehes’ Fund has madea grant of 20001., 
and the Dean of Chichester 500/. Lord 
Berestord, Lord Radstock, and Mr. Hope, 
had subscribed 100/, each, and there were 
many other contributions of smaller 
amounts from the clergy and inhabitants 
of the district. The church is to be 
situate in Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and an ecclesiastical district will be 
assigned to it. Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Radstock, the Rev. Dr. Spry, the Rev 


The Earl of 
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W. Dodsworth, H. T. Hope, Esq., and 
other gentlemen, spoke in support of the 
various resolutions proposed, 

Society FOR THE SuPPReEssIOn OF Men- 
piciry.— This society held its annual 
meeting at the rooms, Red Lion-square, 
on May 7th. The Ear! of Grosvenor, on 
taking the chair, said the good which this 
society had effected was generally ac- 
knowledged. Where other institutions 
counted “the objects of their bounty by 
units, the Mendicity Society counted 
them by thousands. Not less than 650 
tickets of relief were presented last year 
in the course of a single day, and the 
whole number of persons to whom relief 
was administered during the last year 
amounted to the astonishing number of 
195,625. Mr. Knivett, the acing ma- 
nager, stated that the receipts of the past 
year amounted to G484/. 12s. 2d., while 
the disbursements had been 5504/, Is. 1] d., 
leaving a balance of 979/. 10s. 8d. Mr. 
Knivett mentioned the fact that no less 
than 5074 cases of begging letters, ad- 
dressed to the charitable portion of the 
community in this metropolis alone, had 
been referred to the society for investiga- 
tion during the past year. 

The Queen Dowager has been pleased 
to bestow the munfticent donation of 201. 
towards the fund now raising for the erec- 
tion of a new church, to receive the French 
Protestant Episcopal congregation of Ed- 
ward-street, Soho-square. 

Navat ano Mitirary Bisie Socirry. 
—The annual meeting of this society was 
held on Tuesday, the 10th inst., at the 
Ilanover-square "Rooms, the Marquis 
Cholmondeley in the chair, ‘The meeting 
was well attended. The object of this 
society is to distribute the Bible, either 
gratuitously or at a very much reduced 
price, amongst soldiers and sailors, From 
the report which was read upon this occa- 
sion, it appears that hitherto the opera- 
tions of the society have been most suc- 
cessful and gratifying. This document 
also presented a statement of the last 
year’s finances, whereby it was announced 
that the income of this society for the 
past twelve months had been 28090. 15s,, 
whilst the expenditure bad been 261 8/. 115., 
and that the balance, including the surplus 
of the preceding year, now in the hands of 
the treasurer, was 22/, 10s. 7d. ‘The re- 
port further stated, that there was a sum 
of 4771. 8s. due for books which bad been 
supplied to Her Majesty’s troops, but that 
there was at the same time the amount of 
29el, 5s, 10d. owing to the Queen's 
printers for the purchase of books, A 
series of resolutions in furtherance of the 
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objects of the society were unanimous! y 
agreed to; and after votes of thanks to 
the patrons and committee of manage- 
ment, and also to the noble chairman, the 
meeting separated. There was a large 
number of ladies present, all of whom ap- 
peared to take a deep interest in the pro- 
ccedings of the day. 

Cnvunen Rates.—Sir J, Easthope has 
placed on the Commons’ books a notice, 
that on Thursday, the 16th June, he will 
move for leave to bring in a bill “to 
abolish church-rates, and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof for the mainte- 
nance of churches and chapels in England 
and Wales.” 

NORFOLK, 

Tortrorn.—On the 12th April, the 
Sate of Norwich held a confirmation in 

. Peter’s Chureb, Thetford, when 356 
bile persons were confirmed, Four 
children from the Union-house called 
forth the especial observation of the 
Bishop, who promised them each a Prayer- 
book in testimony of kis approbation. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Norrixcuam Cuvurcn Buitptnc So- 
ciety.—The local committee for Notting- 
ham held their usual monthly meeting at 
the Judge’s Lodgings, High Pavement, 
Notungham, on the 27th ult, I. C. 
Wright, Esq., (the permanent chairman) 
presided, and there were also present the 
Rev. J. J. Vaughan, and the Rev. FE. 
Anderson (rural deans), the Revs. R. W. 
Almond (secretary), IT. Thorpe, W. 
H. Wyatt, W. J. Butler, T. H. Davies, 
J. S. Burnside, and H, W. Plumptre; 
Thomas Marriott and F. Wellford, Esqrs., 
and Mr. J, Bradshaw, A long conversa- 
tion took place, and some correspondence 
between the chairman and H, Gally 
Knight, Esq., the chairman of the central 
committee, was read, relative to the adop- 
tion of a form to be used when application 
is made to the society for aid, It was 
ultimately decided, that as the matter 
would, no doubt, be settled by the central 
committee, at its meeting early in May, a 
form, with some additions, having been 
sent hy the secretary forthe consideration 
of the central committee, the final settle- 
ment and adoption of any form should be 
postponed, An application was then sub- 
mitted to the meeting for aid towards the 
erection of the projected new church, Leen 
Side, Nottingham. Before this particular 
case was entered into, some debate 
occurred as to the propriety of laying 
down a rule that a certain proportion of 
the estimated expenditure sbould be con- 
tributed before applications for aid could 
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be entertained ; it was thought, bowever , 
that under the peculiar cireumstances in 
which this church was placed, the pro- 
posal for erecting it having been made pre- 


_ viously to the establishment o: the Church 


Building Society, and the latter having 
checked” subscriptions in its support, by 
drawing most of the contributions to the 
general fund, that the consideration of the 
case ought to be proceeded with. The 
Rev. W. Butler, head magter of the gram- 
mar-school, and Mr. Fd@dowes, church- 
warden of St. Mary’s, who attended as a 
deputation with the plans of the proposed 
buildings, entered into explanations as to 
certain partsof the design, after which the 
committee unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend that a grant of 500/. be made by the 
central committee towards the erection of 
the chureh, the designs for which were 
greatly admired by all the gentlemen as- 


sembled. After this the meeting broke 
up. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
sSannuny.—Tbhe 27th annual meeting 


of the subscribers and friends of the 
Church Missionary Society was heldin the 
National School-room, on May 9th, the 
Rev. TI. Mardon in the chair. The report 
having been read by the Rev. C. A. 
Heurtley, resolutions were proposed, anid 
the meeting addressed by the following 
clergymen from the neighbourhood :—The 
Rev. J. Sandars, Rev. C. Blencowe, Rey. 
J. Adlington, (deputation from the Parent 
Society,) Rev. H. D. Harrington, Rev. C, 
A. Ileurtley, and Rev. — Fosbrooke. 
The meeting was more numerously at- 
tended than in former years,and w ell sup. 
ported by the clergy, ot whom eleven were 
present, The collection after the meeting 
was also larger than usual, amounting to 
121, 15s. 24d, 

Bamrtoyx,— The consecration of the 
new Chapel at Lew, in this parish, (the 
first stone of which was laid on the 26th 
of May, 1841,) took place on Tuesday, the 
10th inst., by the Lord Bishop of this dio- 
cese. Atthe conclusion of the service, 
the bishop, followed by the clergy and 
some of the laity, proceeded to consecrate 
the burial ground. ‘The collection made 
during the reading of the sentences of the 
offertory amounted to about 451. In the 
erection of this chapel, (the second in this 
parish witbin two years and a half,) very 
much good feeling bas been shewn to exist 
towards the established church, the 
owners and occupiers of the land resident 
at Lew having generously contributed the 
whole of the carriage of the materials, 
besides giving to the fund for building. 
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The donations towards the chapel have 
heen, 2501,, the late Rev. Dr, Richards, 
formerly one of the vicars; the land for 
the site, J. Arnatt, Esq.; the communion 
plate, T. Denton, Esq; the font, Rev. C. 
L. Kerby; the altar, Rev. J. H. Samler ; 
furniture for pulpit and altar, the ladies 
resident in the parish ; painted windows, 
Rev. D. Adams, Rev. I. Farley, rector of 
Ducklington, Rev. C. L. Stephens, of 
Kencott, F. Whittaker, Esq., Mrs. Den- 
ton, Mrs. Richards, and other friends of 
the church, 


f Sr. Micuarc’s Cauren.—We have just 
heard with equal surprise and regret that 
the inhabitants of St. Michael's parish, in 
this city, have determined to erect a new 
gallery in their church, instead of re- 
moving the square pews, and refitting the 
church with open seats, as in the days of 
good Queen Bess.—Ouaford Herald. 

On Sunday, May 15, the church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, after being closed for 
more than a twelvemonth, was re-opened 
for divine service. ‘The vicar, the Rev. 
J. R. Hall, preached a most impressive 
sermon, taking for bis text the first verse 
of the 122nd Psalm. A collection was 
afterwards made at the doors, amounting to 
441,9s.1d. Intheafternoon, after an excel- 
lent sermon, preached by the Rev. Robert 
Walker, of Wadham College, the collec- 
tion amounted to 201. Os. 8d. In the 
evening, the Rev. C, Girdleston, Rector 
of Alderley, Cheshire, and late Fellow of 
Balliol College, preached, when another 
collection was made to the amount of 
14/, 12s,24d., making a total of 797. Is. LI 4d. 
The alterations in the interior of the 
cburch have been considerable. The whole 
of the pews have been re-arranged, and 
painted a dark oak colour. It would bave 
been desirable to bave dispensed with the 
galleries, if it could possibly have been 
managed, which have always been a dis- 
figurement to this as they are to any 
church, But in this instance the best 
answer that can be given to any one who 
objects to them is, that they accommodate 
a great number of poor people and school 
children, who must otherwise have been 
excluded from their parish church, which 
will now accommodate from 1050 to 1100 
persons, Before the alteration, it would 
only hold from seven hundred and fifty to 
eight hundred. The communion table has 
been removed from the south-west corner 
of the church to its proper place in the 
east. The font, which is remarkable for 
its extreme beauty and elegance, has been 
raised and restored, and placed near the 
south-western door of the church. The 
pulpit has been moved to the east wall on 
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the south side of the altar, so ag to com- 
mand the whole church. One of the 
greatest improvements is the removal of 
the flat lath and plaster ceiling in the third 
aisle, and the substitution in its place of a 
wooden panelled roof, corresponding in 
some measure with the roof in the Martyrs’ 
Aisle, only being of a plainer character. 
The roof of the nave bas been extended 
over tbe chancel, and painted of a dark 
oak colour. The shields in this roof are 
richly emblazoned with sacred emblems, 
which have a very good effect. The 
chancel window is filled with stained 
glass; each of the three lights of the win- 
dow contain a subject taken from the life 
of St. Mary Magdalene, ‘The colours are 
considered to be particularly good, 

The north side of St. Mary Magdalene 
Church (a considerable portion of which 
was formerly occupied by most unecclesi- 
astical rooms and inclosures) having been 
pulled down and rebuilt in the best style 
of decorated English, to serve (together 
with the adjoining monument) for a me- 
morial of the martyrs, was opened as an 
appended place of public worship oa 
Thursday, May 19, when the evening ser- 
vice was performed, and an appropriate 
sermon preached by the Right Rev, Dr. 
Gilbert, the late ‘Vice-Chancellor, now 
Bishop of Chichester. At the conclusion 
of the service, the sum collected at the 
doors amounted to 671. 9s. 84d. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Cuapet or Ease at Woartrnen.—On 
the 6th inst. the first stone of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, at Hope, in the parish 
of Worthen, was laid by the Rev. Wm. 
Clive, Vicar of Welshpool, in the presence 
of the Rey. C. Awdry, R. B. More, Esq., 
of Linley, and several of the local clergy 
and gentry. This Chapel of Ease is situ- 
ated at the end of the most picturesque 
part of the new road from Minsterley to 
Bishop’s Castle. It is capable of con- 
taining a congregation of 300, being 55 
feet long by 25 wide, exclusive of the 
chancel. The style is the early English. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas 
forwarded 20/. to aid in defraying the ex- 
pense of erecting national schools in the 
parishes of Compton Martin and Nimp- 
nett, Somerset. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
in consequence of his continued infirm 
state of health, has appointed a com- 
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mission, consisting of the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Archdeacon of Stafford, Derby, 
and Salop, with the Rev. H. Caltbrop, his 
lordship’s domestic chaplain, for the ad- 
ministration of the diocese. —Standard. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, Srarrorp, — 
Divine Service in this venerable sanctuary 
is, for the present, suspended, in order 
that its restoration may be carried for- 
ward with greater rapidity. ‘The works 
in the chancel and nave bave been for 
some time in progress. For the accommo- 
dation of the congregation of St. Mary’s, 
the National School bas been licensed by 
the Bishop for Divine Service, and St. 
Chad’s Church will likewise be available, 


Cuvren Extension.—In compliance 
with the plan recommended by the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, sermons have been 
preached, and collections made in the 
different churches at Derby and Cbester- 
field, in aid of the Lichfield Diocesan 
Church Extension Society. 


G. B. Adderley, Esq., M.P., has con- 
tributed 500/., and H. H. Williamson, 
Esq., 3S00/., towards the erection of a 
church, parsonage-house, and school, at 
Brown Edge, Norton-in-the- Moors. 


SUFFOLK. 

Irswicu.—A Flagon, Plate, Patten, and 
two Chalices, bearing the following in- 
scription, have been presented tothe Altar 
in the Chureb of St. Matthew, Ipswich :— 
** Parochiw Sancti Matthwi, Gippsrichia, 
D.D., Robertus Alderson, Rector.” 


SURREY. 


Sr. Gries, Camerrwecr.—On the 29th 
of April the poll of the above parish, after 
a most desperate struggle, was decided in 
favour of the original motion of H. Kem- 
ble, Esq., M.P.,—viz.: “ To expend the 
sum of 12,000/, in addition to the 3600/ 
which had been received from the in- 
surance office, and that the management 
of the rebuilding of the church be con- 
fided to the original (the church party) 
committee.” ‘The vestry was twice ad- 
journed, and it is some years since party 
feeling ran so high. 


The long pending question relative to 
the rebuilding of the parish church of Cam- 
berwell has been at length amicably settled. 
The parish church is to be rebuilt at an 
expense of 16,000/., 12,000/. only of which 
will be charged upon the rates of the 
parish, the remainder being to be made up 
by certain funds in hand, and contingen- 
cies calculated upon. 
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SUSSEX, 

A church-rate of one penny in the pound 
was carried at Brighton on Thursday, bya 
majority of 72 to 53 in vestry ; no poll was 
demanded. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 


New Cuvrcu at Warwick.—It is in 
contemplation to build a new church for 
the especial accommodation of the poor in 
the parish of St. Mary, Warwick, Al- 
ready aconsiderable subscription bas been 
made towards that laudable object.— 
Worcester Journal. 

Exertions are being made by the mem- 
bers of the congregation of St. James’s 
chapel, Ashted, to raise a fund for the pur- 
pose of endowing and providing a parson- 
age-house in connexion with that place of 
worship.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

An octagonal stone font, of very good 
workmanship, by Mr. Jobn Hayes, of 
Warton, has lately been placed in the 
chapel of Wilnecote, in the parish of Tam- 
worth. The sides are relieved by trefoil- 
headed panels (containing blank shields, ) 
under crocketed canopies, which are 
finished with eight carved heads. The 
mouldings are bold and good. The ex- 
terior diameter of the basin is three feet, 
the interior, two feet, the whole height, 
four feet. ‘The work was done in Warton 
stone at a very reasonable charge, 


WILTSHIRE, 


Nerrie1on.—During the storm of the 
19th of April, the church at Nettleton, 
Wiltshire, was twice struck by the light- 
ning, which did considerable mischief. 
The roof of the church ignited, but by 
prompt exertion the fire was soon extin- 
guished. About 150 panes of glass were 
shivered to pieces,— Devizes Gasette. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


On Wednesday, the 4th of May, the 
first stone of the new school in the parish 
of Upper Areley, lately endowed by Lord 
Mountunorris, was laid by Viscountess 
Valentia, in the presence of the noble 
founder, the clergyman of the parish, and 
a large party of ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. After the ceremony 
the children were regaled with cake and 
wine by the kind care of the noble lord. 
The building contains separate rooms for 
male and female children; also a resi- 
dence for the schoolmaster and mistress, 
It is to be built of stone, in the enriched 
stvle of architecture prevalent in the 
fifteenth century, ina remarkably beautiful 
situation on the banks of the river Severn, 
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after an elegant and appropriate design by 
the Messrs. Varden, of this city, architects 
and engineers. — Worcester Journal. 


Hotroway Enb Cuvurcu, StroursrinGr. 
—The Rev. Mr. Grier, of Dublin, bas 
been elected to the incumbency of this 
church, We understand that the Rev. T. 
R. Medwin, M.A., bad a majority of votes, 
but those claimed by the rector of the 
parish, who, independently of relinquish- 
ing his right of patronage and his claim 
for fees, had given 280/., (a sum arising 
from the proceeds of a volume of sermons, ) 
were unexpectedly rejected. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl of Burlington, 
Viscount Morpeth, the Bishop of Ripon, 
and Mr. Hardy, M.P., have subscribed 
handsome donations to the fund for build- 
ing anew church at Farsley, Yorkshire. 


WALES, 


Anglesey new Church, for which 1100/. 
of the 2000/. required have already been 
subscribed, is in forwardness. For an en- 
dowment of 1000/. to this important un- 
dertaking, the public are principally in- 
debted to R. Cruikshank, Esq., who has 
most munificently assigned to it a sum 
presented to him for another object. It is 
now in contemplation to erect another 
church at Elsom, or Hardway, a populous 
district of the parish of Alverstoke, dis- 
tant three miles from the church, as soon 
as a sufficient sum can be raised. The 
estimated expense, to accommodate 400 
persons, is 1400/, and it is essential to pro- 
vide an endowment of 1000/. As it is in- 
tended that every seat shall be free, it is 
not proposed to fit the area of the building 
with pews. Towards this object the 
Queen Dowager has subscribed 20/.; the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, 50/. ; Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce (the rector) and Lord 
Ashburton, 1002, each; the Rev. R. C. 
Trench and the Rev. H. W. Burrows, 
20/. each; Henry Tritton, Esq., 10/. 
The population of the parish of Alverstoke 
exceeds 13,000, and the present church 
accommodation is less than 4500, of which 
about 2220 are within the town of Gosport. 


SCOTLAND. 


Genera AssemBLy OF THE CuuRCH OF 
Scotrtanp.—The sittings of the General 
Assembly commenced on Thursday, the 
19th of May. After the roll was called, 
Dr. Cook intimated that be and his friends 
adhered to their protest against the legality 
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of the ministers of guoad sacra parishes 
sitting in that house, when Mr. Dunlop 
immediately announced that this declara- 
tion might be considered as a call on the 
house, on a future day, to declare their 
determination to maintain the rights they 
bad solemnly recognised in these minis- 
ters. Dr. Welsh was then unanimously 
chosen Moderator, after which the Queen's 
commission to the Marquis of Bute and 
the letter to the house were read, and or- 
dered to be recorded. The commissioner 
then addressed the assembly. He spoke 
in a pleasing manner, and the passages in 
which he expressed his interest in the 
Church of Scotland were delivered with 
marked emphasis. There was no allusion 
in his speech to the present position of 
the church. A discussion was raised 
on the claim of certain of the deposed 
ministers and an elder to sit under a com- 
mission by the deposed ministers of Strath- 
bogie, as members of the Assembly. On 
the one side it was declared that the claim 
was utterly incompetent, and even insult- 
ing, and the commission ought never to 
have been even received by the officers of 
the house. On the other, the one argu- 
ment that was pleaded was, that these de- 
posed men were exactly in the situation 
in which they would have been if no sen- 
tence had been passed. A considerable 
number of members, particularly Dr. 
Chalmers, took part in the discussion, and 
after it bad continued for several hours it 
was carried by a majority of one hundred 
and thirty in a house of three hundred, 
that the commission of the presbytery of 
Strathbogie should alone be recognised, 
even though the opposite motion was 
merely for refusing both commissions in 
hoc statu. On Friday the business of 
the Assembly was confined to devotional 
exercises, Or to matters of a more reli- 
gious character. Mr. Dunlop gave in a 
most gratifying report of the amount of 
the contributions to the schemes during 
the year. Notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ing circumstances of the church, the con- 
tributions during this year have amounted 
to 30,0001, exceeding by 5900/. the 
amount collected during the preceding 
year. The report of the Jewish scheme, 
replete with interest, was then read by 
Dr. Keith, and adopted by the house. 
The business of the day was arranged, 
and when the hearing of the Irish deputa- 
tion was entered in the list, Dr, Bryce 
gave notice of a motion which he meant 
to press to a division, before hearing the 
deputation, with reference to certain pro- 


ceedings in the last meeting of the pres- 
») 
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bytery, “or as it was called, the General 
Assembly’ of the Presbyterian church in 


Ireland. The discussion on patronage was 
fixed for Monday. 


IRELAND. 


A meeting of delegates or represen- 
tatives from every county in Ireland was 
held at Morrisson’s Hotel, last week, 
to co-operate with the committee for con- 
ducting the testimonial to Colonel Bruen, 
Lord Downes in the chair. The following 
resolution was unanimously carried :— 
“That a report has been made by Lord 
Downes to this committee to the following 
effect—viz., That a deputation of the gen- 
tlemen of Carlow, accompanied by bis 
lordship, had waited on Colonel Bruen, 
for the purpose of informing him of the 
intentions of the subscribers to present 
him with a testimonial of their approba- 

. tion for his unceasing and successful ex- 
ertions in the Conservative cause, and 
for the example set by bim as a resident 
landlord and gentleman ; and also for the 
purpose of consulting his wishes relative 
to the appropriation of the fund sub- 
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scribed ; and Colonel Bruen, in reply to 
the deputation, having expressed an 
anxious desire that the subscription might 
be expended on the erection of a second 
church in the town of Carlow, where it 
was well known the present accommoda- 
tion was by no means adequate to the 
increasing wants of the parishioners, 
would also forward the undertaking by 
contributing a free site :—this committee 
accedes to Colonel Bruen's views, and the 
chairman is requested to convey to bim 
the high sense of admiration they enter- 
tain for his truly Cbristian-like, disin- 
terested, and generous proposition; and 
also, at the same time, to express a hope 
that, when the necessary arrangements 
shall have been made, he will honour the 
subscribers by laying the first stone of the 
building.” 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


A gentleman of the name of Slade, an 
eminent and opulent merchant, a native 
of the town of Poole, bas undertaken to 
build —at his own expense — five new 
churches, in the colony of Newfoundland. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








The letter which a Lay Churchman has heard objected to, was inserted because it 
really seemed desirable for the Church to know whetber such compliments as it con- 
tained would be acceptable to the Society which received them, The information given 
shall be employed as occasion serves. Still the Editor inclines to the reviewer's opinion 
as far as the works in question take a side, 


“ Riponensis” will understand the reference from a second letter of a “ Constant 
Reader” in the present number, 


** John” will see his wish complied with. 
Received: T. S.—C.—Veies—Presbyter—Asaphensis—M., J. M.—P. H. 
Thanks to **W.S, D.” 


“A Churchman.” The conduct he describes is not according to the ordination vow, 
and will be duly visited if he sends an authenticated statement of it to the bisbop. 


The pressure of matter this month bas excluded much valuable correspondence, which 
will find a place in the July number. 


But the subject is better dropped. 


Eruata.—In last Number, p. 552, 15th line from bottom, for ‘‘ my,” read ‘ any ;” 
553, line 19, for ‘* secure,” read ‘* save.” 
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Maitland, on Foxe’s Martyrology, 29 

Catholic Architecture, its Sepulchral Memo- 
rials, 370 

Chaplains, Workhouse, on, 182; A. B. M. 
on, 298 ; Omicron on, 298, 537; E. G. B. 
on, 541 ; Inceptor on, 432 

Chaucer's Churchman, 246 

Chancels and Misereres, Rev. F. W. Collinson, 
294 

Christ Church, Streatham, A. BR. on, 153 

Church Architecture, Kev. H. Coddington 
on, 6t; J. Britton on, 60 

Church in Scotland, the, No. LV., 609 

Church Funds, in reference to the claims of 
the Society for Promoting the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 72 

Cuurcu Marrerns:— 
Refutation of Mr. Golightly’s charge that 
the British Magazine is an engine in the 
hands of the Oxford Tract writers, 81; In- 
corporated Society for Promoting the En- 
largement, Building, and Repairing Churches 
and Chapels, 81, 325 ; the new Bishopric at 
Jerusalem, 326; prospect of a new Marriage 
Law, 335; Ecclesiastical Dignitaries of the 
West Indies, 339; Oxford Tract Memorials, 
340; Chaplaincies, 565; Rating of Tithes 
and Tithe Rent-charges, 566; Cemeteries, 
569; Tracts for the Times, 203; Diocesan 
Societies, 216; Calentta Diocesan Additional 
Clergy Society, 217; Church of England in 
France, 219; Poor Law Medical Relief, 
449; National Education, 455; Simeonism 
at Bath, 457 

Church Missionary Society, B. on the pledge 
of the, 656 

Churton, Rev. Edward, on Mr. Townsend’s 
contributions to the new edition of Foxe, 
150 

Clerical Education, 
70) 


tev. Hl. Coddington on, 


H., on Church Architee- 
ture, 60; Clerical Education, 70 

Collinson, Rev. F. W., on Chancels and Mise- 
reres, 294 

Controversial Dignity, Country Puseyite on, 
HDD 
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Converts to Romanism, Mr. Wackerbarth, 
Rev. H. John Rose on, 307 

Copyright of Sermons, A Christian Advocate 
on, 48 

Cyrus and the King of Prussia, 4 on, 398 


Daily Church Service, on the duty of attending, 
176, 303, 541, 636 

Daili(@—De usum Patrum, B. M. C. on, 807 

Dedication of Churches and Sacred Things, 
D. P. on, No. 1Y., 37 

De Sancta Trinitate, on the State of the Ru- 
brics, 68; History of Pews, 655 : 

D., on Matthew v. 22, 63 

Dissentinc Martrexs :— 
Anti-church Agitation at Brighton, 85 ; 
the Widow's Fund, 459; the Latter Day 
Saints’ Millenial Star, 459; Liberality, 574 

D. P., on the Dedication of Churches and 
Sacred Things, No. 1V., 37 

D. Y. upon Lights on the Altar,55; X. Y. Z. 
on, 59 


Early Metrical Productions of the Church, 
Rev. Jas. Beaven on, 269 

Ecclesiastical Edifices, Plantagenet on record- 
ing the Architectural state of, previous to 
repairs, 441 

E. 1. on the Canons by which English Church- 
men are obliged, 428 

E. G. B. on Workhouse Chaplains, 541 

English Church, on the Succession of the, 532 


Family Worship, Gilbertus on, 639 

Fasting, on, 183 

Festivals, T. S. on the, 653 

Five A-ticles of Perth, on the, 11 

Foxe’s Martyrology, Rev. Geo. Townsend's 
rep'y to the Rev. S. R. Maitland on, 23, 
512; Rev. S. R. Cattley on, 29; Rev. 
S. R. Maitland in reply to Mr. Townsend, 
417 

Free and Unappropriated Sittings in Modern 
Churches, R. P. on, 63; Sittings in New 
Churches, 434 


G. C. on Ad Similitudinem Dei, 518 
G. on the supposed allusion by Ignatius to the 
Apocalypse, 410 


Halopecia, T. E. on, 680 

Harington, Rev. E. C., on Papal Exactions in 
Britain, consequent on Papal Dominion, 

172; No. I1.,279; No. ITI.,393; No.IV., 
512; No. V., 644 

Hercules and Ulysses, Rev. W. B. Winning 
on, 285 

H. on Macrocosm and Microcosm, 30 

Holy Week, Reminiscences of the, 601 

Hook, W. F., D.D., on Dissenting Veracity, 
627 

Hymns of the Church, pointed as they are to be 
sung or chanted, S. Pearsall on, 544 


Inceptor, on Workhouse Chaplains, 432 
Incumbens Senex, on the Rating of Tithe, 426 


J. Ro W., on Praying for the Prince of Wales 
before his Baptism, 293 
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Jewel, Bishop, and the British Critic, M. on, 
155, 400 ; K. K. on, 273, 503 

Jewel, Bishop, and Archbishop Beckett, testi- 
mony of William of Newborough, 510 

J. FE. W. on the 8. P. C.K. edition of Nelson’s 
Festivals and Fasts, 306 

Job, xxix. 18, interpretation of, 164 


Lake, Dr. John, Bishop of Chichester, 1624— 
1689, Memuir of, 129 

L. de Rupibus on Matthew, xvi. 18, 79 : 

L, de R. on the Bishops of Arles and Lyons in 
the time of Augustine, 176 

Lights upon the Altar, D. Y. 
X. Y. Z. on, 59 

L. on the Mixed Cup in the Lord's Supper, 44 

Lord’s Supper, L. on the Mixed Cup in the, 
543; R. K., 296 

Lord, on the Brethren of our Blessed, 515 


on the, 55; 


Macrocosm and Microcosm, H. on, 30 

Man of Sin, Anthropologus on the, 165 

Maitland, Rev. S. R., reply to Rev. Geo. 
Townsend on Foxe’s Martyrology, 146 ; on 
Rev. Mr. Cattley’s contributions to Foxe's 
Martyrology, 504 

Marriages Illegal, A. D. M. on, 293 

Marriott, Rev. J., on the S. P. C. K. edition 
of Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts, 417 

Matthew, v. 22, D. on, 63; xvi. 18, L. de Ru- 
pibus on, 79; S, B. on, 415 

M. C. B. on the convertible terms “ Regenera- 
tion and Renovation,’’ as adopted in some of 
the publications of the S. P. C. K., 558 

Meleager on the Revival of Monasteries, 439 

Mixed Cup in the Lord’s Supper, R. K. on, 
296; L. on, 543. 

M. J. M. on the date of Tertullian’s Apology 
269 

Monasteries, Meleager on the revival of, 439 

M. on Bishop Jewel and the British Critic, 
155, 400; K. K., 5038 

Modius Fabidius, Rev. W. B. Winning on, 161 

M. T. on Praying for the Prince of Wales 
before his Baptism, 411 


Nelson's Fasts and Festivals, S. P. C. K. edition, 
J. E. W. on, 306; Rev. J. Marriott on, 417 

New Church Hieroglyphics, Antitheorist on, 35 

New Publications, 185, 444 

Notices of New Publications, 311 


Omicron on Workhouse Chaplains, 587 


“~~ exactions in Britain consequent on Papal 

dominion, Rev. E. C. Harington on, 172, 
279, 393, 512, 644 

Parker Society, the, 635 ; Report of the Coun- 
cil of, S. T. P. on, 437; P. T.S. onthe, 
545 

Pearsall, S., on Hymns of the Church, 544 

Perth, on the Five Articles of, 11 

P. C. W. on Waddington’s Church History, 
152 ; 

Plantagenet, on recording the Architectural 
State of Ecclesiastical Edifices previous to 
repair, 441 

P. on the division and multiplication of ou 
Public Services, 546 





INDEX TO 


Portal, Fredk., on Swedenborg and Cham- 
pollion, 520 

Praying for the Prince of Wales before his 
baptism, M. 'T. on, 411 

Present dissensions in the Scottish Kirk, No. 2, 
123 

Press, A Catholic Priest on the right use of 
the, 51 

Promotion by Purchase, moral responsibility, 
Veles on, 552 

Proposed new editions of the Fathers to be 
published at Rome, 106 

P. T. S. on the Parker Society, 545 


Rating of Tithe, Incumbens Senex on the, 426 

Retormation, Times of the, from the Contem- 
porary Pulpit, No. LL. the Spread of Im- 
morality, 1 

Regeneration “and Renovation” on the con- 
vertible terms, as adopted in some of the 
publications of the S. P. C. K., M.C. B. 
on, 533 

Right use of the Press, A Catholic Priest on 
the, 5] 

R. K. on the Mixed Cup in the Lord’s Sup. 
per, 296 

Roman Catuortic Martvers: 
Address issued by the Archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, 220; the Vicariate of Wales, 343 ; 
Who is the Catholic Rector ? 458 

Rose, Rev. Henry J., on Converts to Roman- 
ism, 307 

Royal Academy, the, 617 

R. P. on Free and Unappropriated Sittings in 
Modern Churches, 63 

Rubrical and Canonical Irregularities in the 
Church of Ireland, Rev. Henry Allen on, 
63, 265 

Rubrics, De Sancta Trinitate on the state of 
the, 68 

Russell, Rev. J. F., on the Tracts of the An- 
glican Fathers, 77 

R. W. on Tithe Commutation Rent-charge 
Assessment, 175 

Sacred Art, Music, 241 


Sacrep Poetry :— 
The Christmas Rose, 22; the Old Harp, 
144; the Wish, 145 ; Baptism of the Princess 
of Wales, 260; Song of Israel in Egypt, 
961; the Monk's Grave, 381; Fragments, 
882; to Magdalen, 626; Sonnets, 501, 627 

Sandy's, Archbishop, Sermons, Rev. W. R. 
Bedford on, 311; J. Ayre on, 399 

S. B. on Matthew, xvi. 18, 415 

Scottish Kirk, on the present dissensions in 


the, No. IL, 123, 374 
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S.C. V. on New Editions of the Fathers in 
the original languages, 435 

Sermons, Copyright of, a Christian Advocate 
on, 48 

Services, Public, P. on the division and mul- 
tiplication of our, 546 

S. I. E. on the Great Commission, 170 

Story of a Female Pope, Constant Reader on 
the, 652 

St. Patrick not consecrated by Pope Celestine, 
183 

S. 'T. P. on the Report of the Council of the 
Parker Society, 437 

St. Pulchers, St. Sepulchres, a on, 64 

Succession of English and Lrish Bishops, Asaph 
on, 284; V. S. on, 415 

Swedenborg and Champollion, Fredk. Portal 
on, 520 


Tau on the Church Missionary Society, 180 

Tertullian’s Apology, M. J. M. on the date of, 
~69 

Theta Lancastriensis on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion and Apostolical Succession, 412 

Thorp, Rev. Dr. T., oa the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, 429 

Times of the Reformation, from the Coentem- 
porary Pulpit, 1; No. 4, the Practice of 
Fasting, 361 

Tithe Commutation Reat-charge Assessment, 
Kk. W. on, 175 

Townsend’s, Rey. Geo., Reply to the Rev. 8. 
R. Maitland, on Foxes Martyrology, 23, 
~61 = Rev. E. Churton, 263 

Tracts of the Anglican Fathers, Rev. John F. 
Russel! on, 77 


Tudela, William of, 481 


Veles on Colonel Mitchell's Argument for the 
Abolishment of Promotion by Purchase, 288 ; 
on Moral Responsibility, 552 

V. S. on the Succession of English and Irish 
Bishops, 415 


Waddington’s Church History, P. W. C. on, 
152 

William of Tudela, 481 

Winning, Rev. W. B., on the A2gypto Tuscan 
Feronia, 75; on Modius Fabidius, 161; on 
Hercules and Ulysses, 285 ; on the A’gypto 
Tusean Calendar, 390, 530 

Workhouse Chaplains, on, 182; A. B.M. on, 
298, 658; Omicron on, 298; Inceptor on, 
432. 


X. Z. on “ Church Funds,” in reference to the 
claims of the S. P. G. F. P., 72 
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DOCU MENTS. 


Act to:provide for the increase of the number | Marriage, proper mode of issuing licences, 
of Bishopries and Archdesconries in the West | opinions of Dre. Phillimore, Lushington, 
pt and to amend severa) acts relating | and Dodson, 322 
thereto, 560 





National Society proceedings of the, 93, 447 
Renefices, Augmentation of, 669 564 


Bishop of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Jerusalem, 565 

Bishopric of Jerusalem, the, 193 

Bishoprics, Colonial, 668 

Braintree Churech-rate Case, Judgment in, 


673 

Burial Ground, Leeds Parochial, questions 
submitted to the Attorney-General regard- 
ing additional room for sepulture, and his 
opinion, 448 





_ Nottingham Church Building Society, 86 


Orders in Council for adding the Prince of 
Wales’s name to the Liturgy, 93, 199 

Orders in Council, a List of, issued in 1841, 
ratifying schemes of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England, 446 


Petition against the present mode of rating 
tithe, 195 

Proposal for the foundation of an academical 
institution, in connexion with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, 93 


Chester, Lord Bishop of, extracts from his Vi- 
sitation Charge, 90 

Church School Ingu'ry, summary of the re- 
sults of the, in the Diocese of Rochester, 


Right of Rector to change situation of pulpit 
202 


and desk, and obligation to repair fences of 
churchyard, opinion on, £26 
Dilapidations, Novel Case, Downes v. Craig, 


321 Seale (clk.) v. Veley and another, Church- 


rates tor necessary repairs— Braintree case, 
96 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 201, 447, 563 
Statistics of the Roman-catholic Church in 
Great Britain, 320 


Gloucester, Bishop of, circular to the Rural 
Deans of this Diocese, 325 


Incorporated Society for promoting the en- 
largement, building, & repairing of churches 
and chapels, 200, 563 

Instructions addressed to the Rural Deans in 
the Diocese of Norwich, 559 

Irish Collegiate School, 318 
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Tithe Commutation, average prices of corn, 
200 

Tithe, petition against the present mode of 
rating, 195 

Tithe, rating of, copy of minute of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, 197 

Tithes, Report of the Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, 680 


Jersey, present to the Bishop of New, 92 


Law — Consistory Court — Marriage—Undue 
Publication of Banns—False Name, 95 
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Camden Society, the, 314 Peasantry of the Border, 187 
Extract from the Charge of the Bishop of To- | Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
ronto, at his Primary Visitation, 186 191 
Sermons on the Church, Extracts from the 
Foxian Controversy — Correspondence of the Bishop of London’s, 664 
Rev. S. R. Maitland and Rev. Geo. Town- 
send, 315 
REVIEWS. 


Book of Thought, 557 Coleman, Rev. L., Antiquitiesof the Christian 
Brande’s, W. T., Dictionary of Science, Lite- Church, 557 
rature, and Art, 557 


| Descriptive Account of the Churches in the 
| Deanery of Holland, C63 


Catholicity v. Sibthorp, parts ] to 4, 557 
Cartoons of Refleelle, 668 
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Gabell, Rev. J. H. L., Accordance of Religion 
with Nature, 658 

Green, Rev. T. S., Treatise on the Grammar 
of the New Testament, 556 

Gresley, Rev. W. Barnard, Leslie; or a Tale 
of the last Ten Years, 663 


Hawkins, Rev. E., Christian Forbearance, 
558 


Jelf, Rev. R. W., D.D., Via Media, 558 
Jersey, Bishop of New, Sermons, 554 


Lathbury, Rev. Thomas, His of the Con- 
vocation of the Church of England, 660 

Lee, Edin, The Education of Mothers of Fa- 
milies, or Civilization of the Human Race 
by. Women, 662 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, 663 

Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D., 
659 
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Miscellaneous Notices, 558 


Palin, Rev. Wm., Christian Month, 568" 

Panoramic View of Jerusalem, 558 

Pierce, Elizabeth, Village Pencillings im Prose 
and Verse, 663 

Puseyism not a Papist Bane, 558 


Serious Remonstrance, addressed to the Rev. 
W. Sibthorp, 557 | 


Tho Benjamin, F,S. A. Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Holy G y 

Townsend, G. T., The Churchman’s Year, or 
Liturgical Remarks on the Sundays and 
Saints’ Days, and the Lives of the Apostles, 
661 


Whytehead, Rev. T., Poems, 662 
Winkle’s Cathedrals, 663 Y 
Wright, Thos., Biographia Literaria, 554 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Address from the Bishop of London and Clergy 
to the Queen, on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, 474 

Ainger, late Rev. Dr., Bust of, 588 

Anglesey New Church, 715 

Areley, Upper, laying first stone of the new 
school, 714 

Army Chaplaincies, 710 

Ashted, St. James’s Chapel, subscription to 
endow Parsonage House at, 714 

Atherton, Miss Eleanor, Munificence for Church 
Building in Manchester, |16 

Aylesbury Church, discovcries in, 705 


Bakewell New Church, laying first stone of, 
115 

Banbury Church Missionary Society, Anni- 
versary of, 712 

Baptismal Registry of the Jews’ Episcopal 
Chapel, 710 

Bartestree Chapel of Ease, opening of, 116 

Bates, Rev. G. F., Legacies tor Charitable 
Religious Purposes, 116 

Bath and Bedminster Annual Meeting of 
S. P. C. K., 594 

Bath Deanery Association of the S.P.G. F. P., 
Annual Meeting, 477 4a 

Bath and Wells Diocesan Church-Building 
Association, and Diocesan Society for Ad- 
ditional Curates, 237 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, Confirmations, 237 

Berks, Visitation of the Archdeacon, 705 

Bethnal Green Churches, 592; Third Annual 
Report, 473; Consecration of the th rd 
church, 708 

Birmingham Ten Churches’ Fund, Sermons in 
aid ot, 477 

Births and Marriages, 113, 200, 353, 470, 585, 
703 

Bishop’s College, Bristol, Public Examina- 


tions, 234 





Bloomsbury, Subscription for Bells in the 
Campanile of St. George’s Church, 59 

Bradninch Church, reopening after restoration 
of, 706 

Braintree Church-rate case, 115; Church- 
rate, Dissentients to, 234 

Bridport, Altar Window of St. Mary’s Church 
restored, 472 

Brighton Church-rate, 714 

Brixton Church struck by Lightning, 596 

Brown-Edge, Norton-le-Moors, Church Var- 
sonage and Schools, contributions to, 714 

Bruen, Colonel, Testimonial to, 716 

Burton Bradstock School, 115 

Bury Annual Meeting for S. P..G. FP. P., 595 


Calcutta Cathedral, 599 

Camberwell, Consecration of Emmanuel 
Church, 596; St. Giles’s, 714; Parish 
Church to be rebuilt, 714 

Cambridge, opening of St. Paul's Chureh, 
New Town, 706; Chureh Building Society, 
706 

Canada, Clergy Reserves in, 599 

Canterbury, Church-rates, 473 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, Annual Enter- 
ments, 710 

Carpet worked by Larlies of York, 473 

Chaplains to the Marines, 591 

Chaplain to the County Lunatic Asylum of 
Middlesex, power of Visiting Justices to 
remove, 474 

Charter House, Annual Examination, 592; 
the Elections in, 357 

Cheshall Great Church, Restoration of, 115 

Cheshire Grand Junction Railway, Grant by 
the Directors, of 1000/. towards the erection 
of a church at Crewe, 472 

Chesterton Church, Restoration of, 588 

Chester Diocesan Board of Education, 117; 
Cathedral supplied with a new Organ, 706 
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Chevithorne, laying Foundation Stone of New 
Church at, 472 
Chichester, Bishop of, Funera) of the late, 288 ; 
Dean of, Gift of a Painted Window to the 
Cathedral, 596 ; Diocesan Association, 119 
Church Accommodation for Seotchmen in 
London, 590; Extension, Sir H.R. Inglis’s 
motion on, 473; Missionary Society, 592 
Church Extension in Staffordshire, 714 
Church-Rate, St. Margaret's, Lynn, 593; 
St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, 594 
Cuurches ConsecrateD :— 
Christ Church, Bradford, Wilts, 114 
Christ Church, New Calton, }14 
Christ Church, Streatham, Surrey, 114 
Cornish Hall End, District Chapel, 114 
Deptford, Bishop Wearmouth, 115 
Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, 596 
Lew Chapel, 712 
Llangorwen, near Aberystwith, 239 
Shaftesbury, Holy Trinity, 589 
St. Andrew’s, South Conduit Street, Beth- 
nal Green, 114 
St. Lawrence’s Church, Southampton, 590 
St. Mary’s Church, Spital Square, 475 
St. Michael's, Stockwell, 114 
Stower, East, Dorsetshire, 589 
Warwick Street, Liverpool, 114 
Weaver Church, Weston Point, 114 
Wilmcote Chapel of Ease, 358 
Yatton Chapel, Much Marele, 116 
Church Missionary Society, Annual Meeting, 
711 
Clapton, Upper, Church Union Fund, 117 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, Annual General 
Meeting, 357 
Clergymen deceased, 107, 225, 348, 465, 579, 
696 
Clewer New Church, laying First Stone, 588 
Collection at Octagon Chapel, Bath, for S. P. 
G.F. P., 594 
Collegiate School in Ireland, 599 
Colonial Bishoprics, 236; Declaration signed 
by the Archbishops and Bishops relative to, 
474 
Colonial Bishops, 593 
Commissioners appointed by the Bishop of 
Dublin, 598 
Confirmations appointed, 463, 576 
Confirmation held by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 592; by the Bishop of London, 
592; by Bishop Terrott, 598 ; in the Chapel 
Royal, 591; by the Bishop of Norwich, 712 
Consecration of Dr. O'Brien as Bishop of 
Ossory, 599; of Dr. A. T, Gilbert as Bishop 
of Chichester, 473 


Dale, Mr. J., 597 

Denholme Gate Church, Subscription for 
building, 477 

Derby Meeting in aid of the S. P. G. F. P., 
585 


Dublin University, the Celibacy Statute, 569 
Durham, Bishop, Gift towards Training School 


in Durham, 473; Cathedral, restoration of 


the south side, 590 


Elmore Green Chapel of Ease, 590 
Encaustic ot intaid Tiles, 595 
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Episcopalian College in Scotlan«!, 596 
Eton College, increase of Accommodation in, 
588 


Exeter, attempt to rob St. Leonard’s Church, 
588; Diocesan Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, 588; Episcopal Charity Schools, 354 


Farsley Church, Yorkshire, Donations to 
Building Fund, 715 

France, Bishops and Archbishops in, 599 

Fulham, Meeting in support of Church So- 
cieties, 357 


Gisborne, Rev. Thomas, Munificence to Dur- 
ham University, 115 

Glasgow Association for Promoting the Inte- 
rests of the Church of Scotland, 593 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, Letter to 
Editor of Gloucestershire Chronicle, 234; 
Gift towards New Church at Twigworth ; 
473; Hereford Cathedral, 473; to Two New 
Churches in the Parish of St. Paul, Bristol, 


707 

Goodall, Memorial, 706 

Grafton, East, New Church, laying First 
Stone, 597 

Greenwich Church-rate, 707 

Grylls, Rev. R. G., the late, 233 


Hanbury Church, Gift of the Queen and Queen 
Dowager towards, 357 

Hants Diocesan Board of Education, Annual 
Meeting, 590 

Hanwell New Church, 474; Consecration of, 


709 
Harewood, Ear] of, Donation of 30001. to the 
Ripon Diocesan Board of Education, 238 
Harrow Scholarship Examination, Easter, 592 
Hartlebury Castle, future residence of Bishop 
of Worcester, 596 
Hawick, New Chapel at, 594 
Head, Rev. Mr., cited to the Court of Arches, 


115 

Hereford Cathedral, Circular regarding Re- 
storation of, 116; Sums subscribed towards 
Restoration of, 590; Meeting for Restora- 
tion of, 235. 

Hill Deverill Church, Re-opening of, 358 

Hinckley, Administration of Baptism at, 591 

Holloway End Church, Stourbridge Election, 
715 

Honiton Meeting on Church-rate, 472 

Honley New Church, laying First Stone, 477 

Howden Church, undergoing repair and beauti- 
fying, 597 

Hull Educational Meeting, 239 

Hullah’s, Mr., Musical Classes, 593 

Hungerford, Berks, Gift of a Site for a School 
Room at Newtown in, 115 

Huntingdonshire Board of Education, Grants 
made by, 356 


Illingworth Church, Subscriptions and steps 
towards Restoration of, 359 

Ipswich, St. Mary Tower, 595; Communion 
Plate presented to the Church of St. Mat- 
thew, 714 
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Kentish Town, Church Extension in, 117 

Kidderminster, intended New Church, 597 

King’s College, London, Annual Meetings, 709 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Consecration o! St. 
Peter’s Church, 477 

Kilvey Infant School Room licensed for Divine 
Service, 479 


Lakenham, intended New Church at, 236 

Lambeth, Church Extension in, 595 

Leeds, New Burying Ground Rate, 120 

Leicester Board of Education, 707 

Leigh, Lord, munificent Gifts to intended New 
Church at Stoneleigh, 596 

Lew Chapel, Consecration of, 712 

Lichfield Diocesan Church Extension Society, 
119; Quarterly Meeting, 594; Board of 
Education, Annual Meeting, 594 

Lichfield and Coventry, Bishop of, Commission 
appointed by, 713 

London, Orphan Asylum, Anniversary Dinner, 
474; University College, Annual General 
Meeting, 474 

Ludlow Meeting in aid of the Restoration of 
Hereford Cathedral, 356 

Lynn, South, Re-opening of All Saints’ 
Church, 476 


Manchester Poor, 1200/. collected by their 
Clergy for, 117; laying Foundation Stones 
of St. Simon, St. Jude, and Holy Trinity 
Churches, 116; of the Fourth Church of 
the Ten Churches’ Association, 591 ; Christ 
Church School, 7v7 

Marshfield Vicarage House robbed and fired, 
473 

Marshwood National School, 596 

Martin, J., Esq., M.P., Gift of the Site for a 
Church at Bath, 594 

Marylebone Vestry Meeting on Evening Ser- 
vice in their Churches, 357; intended New 
Church in, Vestry Meeting on, 711 

Medmenham Church, Stained Glass Window 
presented to, 588 

Mendicity Society, Anoual Meeting, 711 

Methodism, Conversions from, at Bolton, 591 

Mildert, Bishop Van, Inscription on the Monu- 
ment of, 591 

Minchinhampton Church, Rebuilding, 707 

Montreal, Church of England French-Cana- 
dian Missionary Society, 479 


National Society’s Training Institution at the 
Whitelands, Chelsea, 474 

Naval and Military Bible Society, 711 

Navy Chaplains, regulations regarding, 710 _ 

Netherbury and Beaminster, intended to dis- 
unite these livings, 596 

Nettleton Church struck by lightning, 714 

Newfoundland Cathedral, Grant of the S. P. 
C. K. towards, 236; five new churches in, 
tu be built at the expense of Mr. Slade, 716 

Notices to Correspondents, 120, 239, 480, 600, 
716 

Nottingham and Notts Englishman's Library, 
237; Church Building Society, Letter from 
the Bishop of Lincoln to the Committee of, 
118; Meeting to establish a Church Build- 
ing Society, 357; Monthly Meeting, 712 


Olveston Church, ing of, 234 
Ordinations, 97, 222, 344, 461, 575, 690; ap- 
pointed, 104, 223, 346, 462, 694 
Ordination, firet held by Bishop Terrott, 598 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, Annual 
Meeting, 476; St. Michael’s Church, 713; 
reopening of St Mary Magdalen, 713 


Penzance New Episcopal Chapel, laying the 
First Stone, 354 

Pocklington Meeting to form a Local Board of 
Education, 359 

Poor Laws, 710 

Popery, conversion from, in Lancashire, 707 

Preferments and Clerical Appointments, 104, 
223, 346, 463, 577, 695 

Prince Albert’s Gift to the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, 473 

Prince of Wales, Baptism of the, 232 

Prussia, the Synod’s opposition to the establish - 
ment of an Evangelical Bishopric at Jerusa- 
lem, 599 


Queen, the, Gifts of, 354 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, 592; Moneys received 
and disbursed, 474 

Queen Dowager’s Donations for Church Pur- 


poses in Yorkshire, 477; Swansea, 479; 
Gifts of, for Church Purposes, 356; to the 
Bethnal Green Churches’ Committee, 591 ; 
towards Norbury Church, 594; Marshwood 
School, 473 ; School Houses at Hurst Green, 
Lancashire, 473; for National Schools, 474; 
French Protestant Episcopal Church, 711 

Quilt, a, presented to the Queen by the Chil- 
dren of a National School, 355 


Radipole, proposed new church at, 472 

Ramsgill in Netherdale, laying foundation- 
stone of a new chapel at, 477 

Rating Stock in Trade, 235 

Rawcliffe Chapel of Ease, laying foundation 
stone, 478 

Recantations from the Romish Chureh, 117 

Reading Meeting on Colonial Bishoprics, 115 

Registrars, Superintendent, not warranted in 
granting certificates for marriage licences, 
706 

Registration of Births, 357 

Richmond meeting in aid of the “ Ripon Dio 
cesan Education Society,” 359 

Ripon Diocesan Church Building Society, 478 ; 

3oard of Education, 478; Education Meet- 

ing, 120 

Rolle, Lord, gift towards rebuilding Okehamp- 
ton Church, 588 

Romanist Ladies, Renunciation of, 303, 588 

Romford Infant School, 590 

Roos Church, reopening of, 597 

Rugby School, Six Scholarships established in, 
596 

Rural Deans, appointment of, in Yorkshire, 
35 


Ryde, laying foundation stone of the new 
church of St. John, 707 


Sailors’ Church, St. Katharine’s Docks, pro- 
posed, 710 
Salisbury, Bishop, and the Bible Society, 596; 
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Letter regarding his withdrawal from the 
Bible Society, 233 ; Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, 238; Diocesan Church Building 
Society, 238; Diocesan Societies, Anni- 
versaries, 119; Church Union Society, le- 
to, 358; and Wilton District Board of 
ucation, 477 


School, proposed, for the Sons of Clergymen, 
592 


Scotland, Church of, General Assembly, 715 

Scotland— Presbyterianism— Kettle, 359 

Sidney, Rev. E., Lectures at Acle, 236 

Socialism, Meeting at Hanover Square Rooms, 
to counteract, 710 

Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, gifts towards, 117; for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 474 

Sons of the Clergy, 59) 

Southampton, Church-rate at, 590 

Southwell, District Committee of the Notting- 
hamshire Church Building Association, 476 

St. Ann's Society School, Annual Meeting, 
710 

St. Bede’s Church, Jarrow, ancient pulpit re- 
stored to it, 590 

St. David’s, Bishop of, sermon preached in 
Welsh at Carmarthen, 478 ; College, Lam- 
peter, 598; Day in London, 475 

St. George’s, Bloomsbury, auxiliary to the 
Church Missionary Society, meeting to 
form, 475 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, proposed resto- 
ration, 233 

St. John’s, New Brunswick, Diocesan Church 
Society, 479 

Stafford, restoration of St. Mary’s Church, 
714 

Stowupland, laying first stone of a new church 
at, 595 

Strickland, G., bequest of the late, to the Salis- 
bury Diocesan Church Building Soeiety, 
539 


Taunton, Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
improvement of, 476; Holy Trimty New 
Church, 594 


Testrmoniats or Respect to CLercy :— 


The Reverends Dalton, J., 470 
Addision, B., 232 Day, C., 470 
Arden, F., 232 Deacon, W. W., 114 
Barrett, Henry,470 = Dowell, G., 476 
Baines, E., 354 Douton, J., 232 
Baker, B. T., 354 Evezard, G., 232 
Blunt, W., 232 Foley, W. E., 114 
Browne, J., 354 Frost, L. J., 354 
Bragge, J., 587 Gabb, F. S. J., 232 
Brewster, W., 114 Gane, B. M., 476 
Burrough, W.T.587 Germon, N., 704 
Charters, J., 470 Gibbes, H., 232 
Chavasse, H., 354 Gill, W., 587 
Chilcott, F. W., 114. Gorham, C. G., 587 
Clerk, M. D., 114 Greaves, A. H., 114 
Clayton, J., 354 Harries, W., 476 
Collisson, A.M.,232 Harvey, A.J., 232 
Coopland, G., 232 Hayes, J., 704 
Coombs, W., 587 Hill, E., 587 
Cockburn, Dr., 354 How, G. A., 354 
Cragg, S., 232 Hope, P. H., lod 
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Huntington, W.,704 
Hutton, R., 587 
Irving, J., 114 
Inge, R. J., 470 
Ison, L. J., 470 
Jenvey, J., 470 
Jessop, J., 587 
Kennaway, E. C., 
232 


Kinsey, M. W., 232 
Litter, R., 232 
Lomas, J., 232, 354 
Mason, T., 470 
Madge, T. H., 704 
Mapleton, H.J., 470 
Marsh, B. W. R., 
354 


Mansfield, G., 587 
Macguire, H. J., 232 
Mallett, H. W., 114 
Mills, M., 470 
Morgan, W., 114 
Mor,an, R., 470 
Murray, W., 587 
New Zealand, Bishop 
of, 114 
Neville, L. W., 114 
Nelson, J., 354 
Nettleship, W., 354 
Oldham, T. R., 704 





















Oliver, S., 704 
Orange, T., 587 
Peak, R.J., 114 
Peill, N. J., 114 
Peddlar, H. C., 354 
Porter, J., 587 
Powell, R., 114 
Ratcliffe, T., 354 
Raven, J. H., 705 
Reece, J., 476 
Rhodes, D. E. 232 
Richards, W. J., 587 
Rose, C., 587 
Ryder, Bishop, 114 
Sidney, E., 705 
Smith, J., 232 
Stone, G., 587 
Sterling, W. N. O., 
587 
Stephens, R., 470 
Steele, T., 470 
Sutton, R., 232 
Tatham, A., 587 
Thomson, W., 232 
Topham, T., 705 
Tottenham, E., 587 
Tripp, H. R., 354 
Wallace, A. C. J., 
705 
Watts, W. J., 470 
Wilson, K., 114 


Tithe Commutation, 710 

Tithes, Parliamentary Paper, 593 

Tomb, Geo., Esq., munificent gift of, to Bel- 
fast Magdalen Asylum and Eprscopal Ciapel, 
593 

Toronto, Religious Statistics of the city of, 
478; St. Paul’s new Church, consecration 
of, 479 ; Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, 489 


University News :— 
Oxford, 107, 226, 348, 466, 580, 697 
Cambridge, 110, 227, 351, 468, 583, 701 
King’s College, London, 229 
Durham, 112, 229, 352, 703 
Wales, 112, 703 
Edinburgh, 112 
Dublin, 352, 470 

Uphill, near Weston-super-Mare, new Church, 
laying foundation stone, 119 


Visitations appointed, 577 
Visitation in the Diocese of Norwich, 593 ; of 
the Archdeacon of Exeter, 706 


Warneford, Rev. Dr., munificent gifts for 
building school-houses, 355; for education in 
Gloucestershire, 116 ; for two new churches 
in the parish of St. Paul, Bristol, 707 

Warwick, New Church at, 714 

West Kromwich, new church at Hill Top, 
opening of, 357 

West India Clergy Bill, 479 

Whitford, new church building in, 598 

Whitwick Church-rate, 707 

Winchester Diocesan Society, 116; Church 
Building Scciety, sermon in behalf of, 590 ; 
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laying foundation amg of new church at | Worcester Diocesan Board of Education, 596 
Colden Common, near, 590 Worthen Chapel of Ease, laying foundation, 


Wine restoration of St. George’s Chapel, 713 

Wykehamist Festival, Acniversary Dinner, 
Woadentk, late Mrs., bequest to the Church of 710 

England Charity Schools at Sunderland, 


Ww oadbridge Free Grammar School received 
into umion with King’s College, London, | Zealand, Bishop of New, embarkation of, 233. 
595 


York Minster Restoration, meeting for, 597 
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